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i|l£C6MM£NDATIONS. 

• Tlie followiosopinUHU of the peculiar plao and exectiticm of this work are 
£rbm the mort respectlible sourcesiaaj principally fromgeatleinea wboBe livea 
are devoted to the iotereats and adv^ancemeut of education. 

JPVom the Journal of Science and Arts by B&njaiiin Sii<i,iMANi 

of Yale CoUege. 
The jbrincipal object of the author, was, to give Geography that 
scaentinc arrangement which has been so saccessAslIy applied to 
other branches of study. Little or no use has hitherto been made, 
b^ Uie greater number of writers, of the important prtnci^^ qf dot' 
stfication, in reducing geography to the ybrm o/" a science, and thus 
increasing the facility of acquiring and retaining its details. The 
workis accompanied by an'Atlas on a new plan, exhibiting in connex< 
ion with the outlines of countries, their climate and production, their 
prevailing Religion, forms of Government, and decrees of Civilization 
with the comparative size of Towns, Rivers and Mountains. The plsm 
is ingenious. Wethink Mr. Woodbridge has succeeded well in his 
design, and deserves the thanks and the patronage of the coQimunity, 

jRev. AsHBEL Green, D. D. late President of Princeton College* 
The plan is ingenious and quite or^jnal. It is admirably adapted 
to the capacities of the young : and cannot fail to arrest and fix their 
attention. The study of geography %ill no longer prove an irksome 
task, to perplex the mind and burdien the memory ; but will become 
a deliehtful ex ii g Bism 9Hmri^^S^im^mttl>mmm.tionf which v "* 

tinuaUy cheer 4"4^f!ME^''$^Tf9P^^$"rW4^ '^f ^°<^ prompt 
ward, almost uBcon8ciousiy,nfo the aftumhi nt of one of t 



tion, which will con- 

him for- 

the most 

]g]j^^g[^f education. 

late President of AfO* 




difficult, usefu ^ ^.^.vx^.w. 

/^t7»ZEPHANfA,R SwiFT MoORE, D. D. 

hersi College* 

The author has for.' 
>nd. A correct classi" 

JnOwIedge, comprised in 

any of the sciences, .. ui'pi'itWy lOipomiRe. The work is, in my 
opinion, the best fitted of any thing I have seen, to excite in the 
learner an interest in attending to the science of Geography, to 
facilitate his progress, and to discipline his mind. 

ile». Chauncey a. Goodrich, Professor of Rhetoric in Yale 

College, 

The system of elassykation which peculiarly distinguishes your 

work, is esLceUently adapted to facilitate the acquisition of knowl^ge^ 

and to impress it on the memory, especially when applied to the maps, 

and connected in early life with strong and interesting associations. 

Ren. Thomas H. Galz^audbtt, Principal of the American 
*^tylumfor the Deof and Dumb* 

I have no doubt, one month^s trial of it will satisfy the father of a 
family, or the intelligent master of a school, that it combines advan- 
tages, which render it superior to any book of the kind, for a similar 
purpose, now extant. 

BiiEbt editions of this wopk^ooDslstlng of more than 100,QQP copies have been 
disposed of since its first publication, and the demand is t/SHX iacrMsing. It is 
claimeAi that more uUeUigenety and a greater amount of knowledge cr. j be 
drawn from this work and rttaineginthe nUnd, than can be yrocurdd from any 
similar work Cor schools extaot. 
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PREFACE 

TO THE THIRD EDITION. 

It is by comparing facts of the same kind, by arranging 
them in clauses and reducing them to general principles, that 
so much simplicity and beauty have been given to modem 
works of science. We are not now compelled to learn every 
fact in philosophy by itself; but a single statement or principle 
is given, which includes a thousand particulars, and enables us 
to judge correctly in many cases where we have no other means 
of information. 

This valuable method of instruction has not been gene- 
rally adopted in systems of Geography. Most works on this 
science are arranged in a manner which seems only adapted 
to a gazetteer, or a book of reference. Every variety of in* 
formation, in politics, history, topography, and natural sci- 
ence, is collected under the head of each country ; and facts 
^ the same kind are usually scattered Under so many dijSer- 
Vit heads, that it is a laborious task to form correct views 
of any single subject. The hope of applying the principles 
80 much valued in other sciences to Geography, induced 
the aath<»' to undertake the present work. The merit of 
some already published would otherwise have 'rendered it 
unnecessary. That the execution is imperfect, is almost 
a matter of course in a first essay. The narrow limits also 
to which he was confined, and the danger of encroaching 
too much at once on established methods, prevented the 
ftill execution of his plan. In %. larger work, which is now 
in press, the system has been rendered mere-'colnAleJie and 

extensive. '''"!. • - • '•>' ^ .' ! 'o ! " 

The importance of gainSi^^ ^^e);;tii'> views on"* every subject 

which the mind can comprehenj4 is g9ner|klly;;^t:lHiowledg^d. 
The traveller who ascends a^i^ • i;miHe!i{jC^ ftotn, which he 
can overlook a great city at a; shigle^latide^ w^ inexpe- 
rienced guide to point out thermos! •pr^tnin^t-^drisfings and 
remarkable objects, is prepar^ t«^e:4<Wne.c|,i^Vy {>art with 
more interest, and will gain i« moW distmct conception of 
the whole, than he could ever attain by wandering from one 
street to another. The painter observes the outlines of 
a landscape before he attends to the smaller objects. The 
anatomist studies the skeleton of the human fhime, befbre 
he examines its minute organs. On the s4jne principles* 

I* 
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tho student in Geography should fix the great outlines of 
the subject in his mind, before he attempts to learn those 
minute particulars which form only tho *' filling up" of the 
picture. Indeed, this method of study is peculiarly applica- 
ble to this subject. Climate, productions, religion and civ- 
ilization have their own limits, which are not dependent on the 
will of kings, or the changing boundaries of states. 

In the present work, every subject of this kind, is consider- 
ed as belonging to General Geography. A chapter is de- 
voted to each subject, that the pupil may receive deep and 
distinct impressions before another is introduced ; and gen- 
eral statements are made which include the most important 
facts on this subject in every portion of the world. In the 
«ajne manner, those characteristics of a great division of the 
earth, which are similar in all its countries, are described by 
a single remark, and the pupil is referred to this, instead of 
repeating it for each country. Thus, when it is stated that 
ravage nations ^^ have little knowledge of agriculture and the 
mechanic arts," (p. 48,) the pupil knows of course, after ex- 
amining the state of nations on his chart, that this is true |£ 
the Siberians, the Indians, &c. When he is told that iOa 
countries of the Torrid Zone produce the ^ finest fruits and 
tl^e most beautiful vegetables," (p. 38,) the mere inspection of 
his map will show him that this is the fact in Hindoostan, 
Guinea, &c. In the same manner, when he learns that the 
Northern Countries of Europe ^^ have neither spring nor au- 
tumn" like ours, (p. 107,) he need not be told again that this 
is the ease in Sweden, Norway, and Lapland. By this method 
the time, and space, and effort of memory, which would be 
necessary in repeating the statement under each country, are 
saved; fad*tl\a^cpn\|>afison renders the idea more valuable to 

the loa^^. : : *,/ •. : : ••: * .: 

In' actqmribgf iC kna^i^age*;ctf* ^Physical Geography, this 
method is .parlicujiajl}^ usefuT/ *'when subjects so unchang- 
ing as the (^ubatft \ao4 pCo^uctions of the earth, are asso- 
ciated witft**i1is«pt2iUtfl^^%ivisions, the pupil is not only lia- 
ble to glreAt'i|iappu];!iay^ip,hls views, but will often find his 
ideas thvowji; i^^q tahii^^n, |y the frequent changes in the 
names, exfeift; an<}* (o«ri<iiui9s of states. But on the plan 
proposed, some degree of permanency b given to our know- 
ledge^ and much of this inconvenience is avoided. The na- 
tural features of every portion of the globe remain the same, 
whatever names or states may be found within it. In addi- 
tion to this, we can often judge with correctness of countries 
unexp»lored by travellers, from knowing the region in which 
*-- they lie. To supply the deficienciei^ of general news, it is only 
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necessary to state under the head of eadi country, the impor- 
tant peculiarities which distinguish it from others in the same 
re^OB, or in a similar 'state of society. 

In this work, the principle of comparison is also ap- 
plied to the difficult subject of numbers ; and mountains, riv-> 
ers, cities, &c. are arranged in classes, according to their 
size. This method not only ^^ relieves the memory from a 
fruitless burden, by substituting a few numbers for many," but 
it leads to those comparisons of known with imknown objects^ 
without which numbers are of little value. 

In every part of the work, the author has also kept the 
principle in view, that no language can impress ideas so deep- 
ly on the mind as information addressed to the eye. It is 
peculiarly important to adopt this method in a science that 
treats cMefly of visible objects, of which it is impossible to 
ffain a complete idea without inspection or delineations. A 
description cannot give so distinct views of the geography 
of a country as a map ; and no words can so fully convey 
the idea of a remarkable custom or curiosity as a drawing or 
engraving* 

On these principles is founded the plan which forms the 
basis of the following work, of obliging the pupil, by means of 
questions, to acquire his knowledge of naturai%eography al- 
most entirely from an atlas. In order to furnish a more 
eomplete delineation of countries, the class of each object is 
marked upon it in the maps of this work ; and by means of 
distinct numbers and characters, they exhibit, not only the 
pUiee 6f rivers, mountains and cities, but their size, the 
eapitals of countries, and the seats of universities. In the 
Chart of the inhabited world, not only the situation and out- 
lines of countries are shown, but their population, government^ 
religion.^ aftd state of civilization. In the View of Regions 
and Climates, the same countries are exhibited with lines 
which mark their climate^ and point out in the list of animals 
aod vegetables, such as are usually foimd in them. With the 
same objects in view, a series of engravings has been selected 
from the works of distinguished travellers and other authors, 
many of which will be found to convey ideas which no de- 
scripttoa could have furnished. 

It has been proved by experience that the various methods 
described, not only oblige the pupil to understand what 
he is learning, but increase his mterest in the study, llhey 
are also fitted to improve his mind, to give him the habit 
of arranging his knowledge, and to assist him in forming 
those general views which are so important to the correct- 
new of his judgment on ail subjects. To aid still faxO 
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in the same object, the travels on the map are introduced, 
and many questions are asked, whic|^ require the pupil 
to apply his knowledge in a manner calculated to exercise 
his reason as well as his memory. It has also been the 
author's aim throughout the work, to lose no opportunity of 
cultivating the moral feelings as well as the intellectual powers 
of those who may study it, and to teach them how to 
value the privileges of a free, enlightened and Christian 
country. 

The plan of teaching Greography from the maps, and the 
^ interrogative system," usually ascribed to Guy and Gold- 
smith, were used in this . country before the introduction of 
their works, by tl^e Rev. William Woodbridge, formerly of 
Newark, New Jersey, and adopted in books prepared for his 
pupils. The plan of this work was formed by the author in 
1813, and' some materials collected ; but from the pressure 
of other avocations and ill health, it was not executed 
until 1821. After the printing of the first edition was com- 
menced, the author learned with surprise, that Mrs. Wil- 
lard. Principal of the Female Seminary at Troy, in the 
State of New York, had begun to prepare, and designed to 
publish, a system of geography on a plan of classification 
and arrangenftnt corresponding, in some respects, with sin- 
gular exactness, to that of the present work, but not inclu- 
ding the views of moral and physical geography found on the 
charts, or the engravings illustrating customs and curiosities. 
It was thought desirable that both should unite in the support 
of one work, composed of the Modem Geography then pre- 
pared by the author, and a system of Ancient Geography 
which had been used by Mrs. WiDard in the instruction of her 
pupils. The Ancient Geography has been recently published, 
and from the opinion of competent judges, it is hoped will be 
found a valuable acquisition to schools, both for the simplicity 
and excellence of its plan. 

The author has availed himself of the suggestions of Mrs. 
Willard in improving the arrangement of the tables and a 
few other parts of this work, and adding some questions ; 
but in all other respects it remains as prepared by him- 
self. The coincidence of the plan with that of Mrs. Wil- 
lard, and the result of long experience in its use in the 
well known seminary at Trqy, will be seen in the following 
extracts from her preface, which will be found at length in the 
first edition, and to which tSe author takes pleasure in n^rring 
as an interesting exhibition of the principles on which this 
^ work is founded. 
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<* Although this systenx has never before been published, 

Jet it has been brought to the full test of experiment, 
it linearly eight years sinee I began to teach geography in 
the method here recommended. Intending to publish my plan 
of instruction, I carefUlly watched its operation on the minds 
of my |»Upils, while at the same time I studied in reference to 
it, the most approved systems of the philosophy of the mind. 
My sucieess in teaching from it far surpassed my own expecta- 
tions, and I have often said, that if I had acquired any reputa* 
tion as a teacher, I owed it as much to my method of instruct 
tiou in geography, as to any one circumstance. The system 
<^modem geography here presented to the public contains that 
method, yet strange as it may appear, Mr. Woodbridge origi- 
nated and wrote it." 

— ^ Of all the branches of study which my pupils learn, 
geography taught in this manner is that which they lUost 
easily caU to recollection ; and this is the case, whether .the 
examination takes place after the lapse of a few months or a 
few years." 

A second edition of this work was required within six weeks 
lifter ffie publication of the first, and no time was allowed for 
(fi8c6v<^ring defects, by its use. The unexpected demand for a 
third edition before the expiration of a year, calls for the grati- 
tude of the author to those who have favoured him with their 
countenance and remarks. He has endeavoured to make the 
only return in his power, by correcting the defects discovered 
by the aid of their experience and observation, and hopes the 
work wiJl better deserve the approbation it has received. He 
has been careful, however, to make such alterations only as 
an experienced teacher believed would produce no serious 
inconvenience to schools, and to preserve the same paging^ 
exeept in a few cases where an alteration was indispensable. 
The whole work is numbered on the plan of Blair, and the 
more difficult parts are printed in a smaller type. Compara- 
tive views of cities have been annexed to each quarter of the 
world. A new and more full account of climates, animals, and 
vegetables is given ; and an enlarged table or chart, exhibit- 
ing thdr geographical situation, is affixed to the Atlas. The 
isothenuiJ lines, or boundaries of various climates, are mark- 
ed from a careful examination of the productions of every 
portion of the world, compared with the mean annual tem- 
perature of places, as ascertained by Baron Humboldt. In order 
to furnish this chart, it was necessary to reduce the size and 
expense of the former map and chart of the world ; but the 
amount of information they contain is the same as before. 
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REMARKS ON THE METHOD OF U8|NG THE WORK. 

In the use of this work, it is intended that the pupil should 
derive most of his information from a careful examination of the 
maps and chart, as the only substantial basis of a knowledge of 
geography. No pains should be spared to render this part of 
the subject familiar to his mind. To effect this object, the ques- 
tions have been made as numerous and particular as the limits 
of such a work will allow, and it is not designed to give him 
any information in words, which he can obtain from the maps. 

It is particularly important that the pupil should early be 
made familiar with the points of the compass in the place where 
he is, and on the map, and with the divisions of a country 
founded on them, as exhibited in the figure, page 19. This is 
necessary, that he may be able to describe without hesitation 
the source and course of rivers, the situation of places, &c. To 
aid in this, he should be accustomed to place the upper part of 
the map towards the North. 

At first he should be required to answer the questions con- 
cerning boundaries, rivers, &c. with the map before him, and 
to point to the part he is describing, that the instructor may be 
assured that he understands what he is repeating. But he 
should be taught, as soon as possible, to fix the image of the map 
in his mind, and repeat from this entirely. When this is effect- 
ed, with the maps and chart of the present work, it is evident 
that the great difficulties o£ the study will be overcome, and 
the most important facts of natural and political geography 
will be impressed on his memory, in such a manner as not to 
be easily forgotten. 

The author knows no method of study so well fitted to accom- 
plish this object, as that of drawing maps by the eye. After the 
pupil has become familiar with a map, let him draw on a slate 
the outline of one country at a time, commencing with the lines 
of latitude and longitude, and using these as guides. He should 
do this at first perhaps, by some easy mode of measuring, but 
ultimately, by the eye alone. Let him repeat this until he is able 
to draw the same outline from memory. Let him proceed by 
the same steps to draw sketches, including the mountains and 
rivers^ with their names and those of the countries or seas around, 
and afterwards to mark the places of the principal cities. 

After a class have had some practice in this exercise, their 

knowledge may be easily tested and the countries they have 

gone over reviewed, by an application of the Lancasterian me* 

^ thod of instruction, which the celebrated author of that system 

' '08 not appear to have made. 
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Let the pupils be seated at a desk, before the instructer, each 
with a small slate, and a set of directions like the following be 
griyenthem. 

Draw the (mtlines of England. — Write the names of the teas 
and eowUries around it. — Draw the river Thames — the Severn^ 
ke. — Mark the place of Londonr-^ Liverpool, kc. 

Let each direction be executed by all at once, in silence, and 
their slates then exhibited to the instructor for correction. It is 
believed that no method of examination will be more rapid, or 
more decisive as to the knowWge of the pupils, and that none 
will excite more interest in their minds. The same method 
may be applied to the Chart also. 

The work is intended to comprise all that is necessary for 
those who wish to acquire the rudiments of the science. In the 
present edition, the more difficult parjts are put in a small type, 
to be reserved for a revisal or for the use of older pupils, and 
questions of a similar kind are marked (//.) But so great a 
variety is found in the capacity of different pupils at the same 
age, that the judgment of the instructer only can decide in a 
particular case, what portions should be learned at first. In 
studying it for the first time it is not necessary, and will not 
usually be advisable, that the pupil should be required to recol- 
lect the classes of cities, rivers, &c. In examining the maps, the 
numbers which indicate them will scarcely fail to make an im- 
pression on his memory, and he will be better prepared to at- 
tend to these, and to the ^^ General Views," after he has 
yarned some familiarity with the subject. 

The questions are more numerous than in other school geo- 
graphies, in order to direct the pupil to every thing which is 
essential for him to learn, (except in some parts to be committed 
to memory,) and to furnish in this way, not so much a system 
of Geography, as a course of geographical instruction. But 
it will contribute much to his improvement, if, as he advances, 
the instructer will vary and multiply his inquiries, particularly 
with reference to latitudes and longitudes, and the distances and 
bearings of places and countries from each other. In the 
present edition, where any perplexity may occur in finding the 
answer to a question, a reference is made to the map or the 
section of the work which contains it. 

It is advised by some instructors, that even in commencing 
this study, the natural geography of all the great portions of 
the world should be learned, before any attention is paid to the 
description of any particular countries. Where this method is 
prefer^d, the necessary questions will be found following the 
account of each quarter of the world. 
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It is particularly reconmidnded that the pupil be early taught 
the correct pronunciation of names, by reading a portion in the 
accented tables, at the end of this work, every day. 

The plan of the present work is to embrace every thing as 
much as possible in general descriptions, to be applied to par- 
ticular countries included in them. In order to gain the full 
advantage of the system, it is important often to call Up the 
pupil's attention and refresh his memory, by questions referring 
to these descriptions. The fo^wing questions furnish an ex- 
ample of this mode of examinatfflii. "Qiey may be used for a gen- 
eral review of the book, and made more or less minute, accord- 
ing to the views of theinstructer,and the capaCHy of the pupil. 

QUESTIONS FOR REVIEWING, 

to be answeredfor each country. 

In what Zone and in what part of it is ?* What is the 

general climate of that part of the Earth f {See description of 
Zones and Climates,) What is the state of civilization ? {See 
Chart.) Describe that state. (See article Civilization,) What 
is the government ? (See Chart,) Describe that government. 
(See article Government,) What is the religion ? (See Chart,) 
Describe this religion. (See article Religion,) 

To which division of 1 does — — * belong ? What 

is the general climate of these countries, and of that part of 
* in the same latitude ? What are generally their ex- 
ports ? What is the character of the people f (See description 
of the country, and of that division of America, Europe, Asi<i^ 
or Africa, to which it belongs,) What is the population, and 
how does it compare with the United States .' (See Chart,) 

In what region as to climate is it situated ? (See table of 
CUmates,) What vegetables may you expect in it? (See 
Table,) What animals ? What is the state of its manufac- 
tures ? (See article Manufactures,) What can you say of its*' 
commerce ? (See Commerce,) What is the state of Uterature 
and education ? (See Literature,) 

* Here insert the name of the conntry. 

t Here insert the name of the quarter of the globe to which it be- 
longs. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Geoobafht is a description of the Earth. 

1. It has been found by sailing round the Earthy that 
it is a vast globe or ball. 

This is also proved by the circular shadow of the 
Earth on the Moon in an Eclipse, and by the appearance 
of a ship at sea, where the highest part is always seen 
first. 

2. The Earth is inhabited on all sides by men and 
animals, and covered with trees and vegetables, which 
are kept on it by the attraction of gravitation. 

ASTRONOMY. 

3. The Earth is one of the planets or moving stars, 
iKrhich revolve round the Sun, described in the science 
t»f Astronomy. 

4. There are seven priflmry planets in our system, 
revolving round the San in the following order : begin- 
ning at the Sun. 1. Mercury; 2. Venus; 3. the 
Earth ; 4. Mars ; 5. Jupiter ; 6. Saturn ; 7* Herschel 
or the Georgium Sidus. The paths of these planets 
round the Sun are called their orbits, and are repre- 
sented in the figure on the following page. 

5. There are 18 secondary planets or moons, re- 
volving round these primaries, of which the ii^arth has 
1, Jupiter 4, Saturn fy and Herschel 6. 

6. Four very small planets, called asteroids — Ceres, 
Pallas, Juno and Vesta, have been discovered, revol- 
ving between the orbits of Mars and Jupiter. 

7* Besides these, more than 400 comets^ or stars with 
bright trains, have been seen revolving round the Sun. 

8. All these bodies form the Solar System, and re- 
ceive their light and heat from the Sun in the centre. 

2 
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9. The Sun is an immense body, a million times 
loBger than the Earth, and 95 millions of miles from 
ut. It is 883,000 miles in diameter, and turns on its 
own axis in 25 days. 

10. MtTcury is a smalt planet, so near the Sun that 
it is seldom seen. 

VeniM is a bright star, Dearly as lai^o as the Earth. 
When it rises a short time before the Sun, it is called 
the Morning Star ; when it sets soon after the Sun, 
the Evening Star. 

The Earth is nearly 8000 miles in diameter, moving 
ronnd the Sun in one year, or 365 days 6 hours, at the 
rate of 6S,000 miles an hour. 
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Mar^ is a planet much imMiller than the Earth, of a 
red^ fiery cok>ur. 

Jupiter is nearly 1500 times larger than the Earthy 
and the largest of all the planets. 

Saturn is 1000 times larger than the Earth, sur- 
rounded by a broad, flat ring. » 

Jierschelf the* most distant of the planets, is 90 times 
as large as the Earth, but is seldom seen without a 
telescope. 

11. The Moon is only 2180 miles in diameter. It 
is 240,000 miles from the Earth, and revolves round it 
in 27i days. 

12. The revolution of the Earth round the Sun is 
•called the annual or yearly revolution, and causes the 
changes of the seasons. 

13. Besides this revolution, the Earth turns, like a 
vheel, on its own axis, once in 24 hours ; and as the 
Sun enlightens only one half the globe at once, each 
part is alternately in the light and shade. 

This motion causes day and night, and Is called the 
diurnal or daily revolution. - -^ ^ . . . 

14. The other planets have similar revofutions^'^ut 
in various times. 

The diameters, distances and motions of the planets are de- 
scribed in the following table. 





Diam- 


Distance 


Day, or 


Year, or 


Hourly 




eter in 


from the sun 


revolution 


revolution 


motion 




miles. 
3^000 


in miles. 


on axis. 


round sun. 


in orbit. 


Mercury 


36milli<liis. 


unknown. 


3 months. 


111,000 








hjrs, m. 






Venns 


7,600 


68 do. 


23 20 


7 do. 


81,000 


Earth 


7,900 


95 do. 


23 66 


12 do. 


68,000 


Mars 


4,200 


144 do. 


24 39 


23 do. 


56,000 


Jupiter 


89,000 


491 do. 


9 55 


12 years. 
29i do. 


30,000 


Saturn 79,000 


901 do. 


10 16 


22,000 


Herschel 35,000 i 1800 do. 


unknown J H3i do. 


15,000 
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15. The comets move irn^ularly^ sometimes eom- 
iBg very near the Sun^ and then flying off beyond the 
most distant planet. 

Only a few have been known to return, and at inters 
vals of 75y 100, or 200 years. 

16. The remaining stars are called fixed stars j be- 
cause they keep nearly the same place in the heavens 
from age to age. They may be distinguished from the 
planets by their twinkling light. 

About 1000 may* be seen in a clear night, by the 
eye ; but from the examinations made with telescopes, 
it is probable that there are many millions. 

They are at an immense distance from us, and are- 
supposed by many io be suns in other systems, like 

our solar system. 

Qtie^/ton^. /. — ^What is Geegra|ihy ? Wfa&t is the figure of 
the Earth ? How is it known I How many planets are there ? 
How many moons or secondary planets ? How many asteroids 
and comets ? What system do these bodies form ? Describe 
Mercury — Venus — the Earth — Mars — Jupiter — Saturn— Her- 
schel — ^the Moon. 

V^hat is the revolution of the Earth round the Sun ealled,. 
and what d'oes it cause f What other motion has the Earthy 
and what does it cause ? Have the other planets the 8am» 
motion? 

Leaxe questions marked (IL)for Review* 

IL Mention the diameters of the planets in order. {See 
the table,) What is the distance of each planet from the 
Sun ? What is the day of each of the planets ? What is the 
year of each f How many miles do they move in an hour ? 
Describe the comets. How many comets have been known 
to return ? What are the remaining stars called, and why ? 
How many fixed stars can be seen with the naked eye, and 
how many are there supposed to be f What are they suppqsed 
to be ? 

EXPLANATIONS 
Preparatory to the use of the Maps, 

17. The most correct representation of the Earth's 
surface, with the proper distance and size of its parts, 
is an artificial globe. 
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18. A Mop is a picture of the (uriftce of the Earth u 
it would appear io a person at some distance above h. 

19- A CAort is a representatiDnoftfaesurfaceoftbe 
Earth, as if it were spread out on a plane or level, 
used chiefly by Mariners. 

20. There are four eardina^ainU of the compass, 
North, South, East, and West ; marked N— S.— E. 
— W. 

East is that part of the heavens in which the Sun 
lises, and West, that part in which it sets. When we 
stand with our right hand to the East, the West is on 
our left, North before us, and South behind us. 

21. On a Map or Chart, the Upper part is always 
North, the bottom South, the right hand East, and the 
lefthaud West, as represented in the following figure. 





s^ 




M^5-— ^ 


4~J^ I 


"^xA- 



Points of the Compass. 

22. Between the cardinal points are marked four 
olhws, North-Eaat, South-East, North-West, Sooth- 
"WesL These aremarked N. E.— S. E.— N. W.— S. W. 

23. The coune of a river ia that point of the com- 
pass towards which the river runs. The etmrst or 
dirtctiim of one place from another is that point of 
the compass towards which it lies. 
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24. The various parts of a country, or portions of 
the earth, are also named according to the points of 
the compass, the middle being called the interior, as in 
the figure below. 



North-west- 
em part. 


4 

Northern 
part. 


North-east- 
ern-part. 


Western 
part. 


Interior, or 
Central part. 


Eastern 
part. 


South-west- 
em pju-t. • 


Southern 
part. 


South-east- 
em part. 



Parts of a Country. 

QM««/iorw.— -What is the most correct representation of 
the Earth? What is a Map, and what a Chart? What 
9je the four Cardinal points ? Which point of the compass 
is East ? How do you find the rest after knowing this ? 
Where are these points on Maps and Charts ? What points 
are there between the four principal points?' What ia thA* 
course of a river ? What is the direction of 'one place from 
another ? How are the different parts of a country sometimes 
named ? 

In finding the points of the compass on the Map^ the pu- 
pil must always remember^ that cu the Map is a picture of a 
Globe^ the lines drawn J^orth and SotUht ond East and Westy 
are not generally straight^ but curved to represent circles ; he 
mast therrfore trace the points of the compass according to these 
lines. 

Thus on a map of th^ Worlds the Azores are South from 
Iceland^ though they appear to be SouOi-east ; and JVeir- 
foundland is South-west^ thotigh it appears to be South. So 
leeloTidis West from Norway^ though it seems to be North- 
west,, 
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Q«w/io7W.— What is East of Greenland P What is Boutii 
of Iceland f What is East of Iceland ? What is west of the 
Azores ? What is South-west of these islands ? In what 
direction is Spitzbergen from Greenland ? Greenland from 
Spitzbergen ? The West Indies from the Azores ? What pla* 
(^s do you find South of Spitzbergen, down to the Sonth pole ? 
In what direction is Kamschatka from Iceland ? Iceland from 
Kamschatka ? «- 

NATURAL DIVISIONS OF THE EARTH, 

^ With Questions on the Map of the World. 

25. When we look on a map of the world, we see 
that a greater part of the surface of the «arth is covctr- 
ed with a vast collection of water. It is divided by 
geographers into five principal parts, called oceans — 
the Atlantic, the Pacific, the Indian, the Northern, and 
the Southern Oceans. 

26. Oceans are the habitation of innumerable fish, 
"which furnish food to a large part of mankind. 

27' The waters of the ocean purify the air by their 
incessant motion ; and the vapours, which rise from 
them, fall in rain and snow, to water the earth. 

28. They are always nearly of the same tempera- 
ture ; and the winds which blow from them cool the 
«arth in summer, and warm it in winter. 

They are perpetually circulating in currents, which 
carry the warm water of hot countries to colder ones, 
and bring back cold water to cool the warmer regions. 

29. Oceans also serve as the highway from one pari 
of the globe to another ; and make it easy to obtain, by 
commerce, the valuable productions of all climates, 
and the useful knowledge of all nations. 

Questions. — How much of the surface of the Earth is covered 
with water P How are its waters divided f 

How are oceans useful in furnishing us food ? What effect 
have they on the air, and what benefit do we receive frem 
their vapours ? What effect have they on the temperature of 
the earth ? What currents have they ? Are they of any use in 
conunerce ? 
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30. In the midst of the waters which surround the 
globe, are two large* portions of land, not divided by 
water, which are called continents. They are called 
the Eastern and Western Continents, because one Is 
found in each hemisphere. 

31. The land on the globe is also divided by geo- 
graphers into four smaller portions, called quarters — 
Europe, Asia and Africa, on the Eastern Continent ; 
and America on the Western, including North and 
South America. 

To these may be added the islands of the Pacific 
Ocean, divided into Australasia and Polynesia. 

32. The quarters of the globe are divided Jnto 
smaller portions, called countries, each of which usu« 
ally contains men of one nation, speaking the same 
language. 

Countries are divided into states or provinces^ con- 
taining citiesy toums and villages. An entire is coiii«> 
posed of many countries united under one government. 

QuMtions, — ^What large portions of land do we find on the 
globe ? What are they called ? How is the Eastern Conti- 
nent bounded, or what ocean is on the N. and what on the £., 
8. and W. ? {See the map of the World for these quiettions and 
others.) How is the Western Continent bounded ? What other 
divisions of the land are there ? What ocean must we cross in 
going from Europe to America f What one in going from Asia 
to America ? 

In what direction is Europe fix>m America ? In what direc- 
tion from Europe are Asia and Africa ? How is North America 
bounded? South America ? Europe? Asia? Africa? Where 
are Australasia and Polynesia ? How are these great portions 
of the globe divided ? How are countries divided ? What is 
an empire ? 

33. When a part of the ocean is almost surrounded 
by land, it is called a sea. A salt lake is also called a 
seaj as the Caspian Sea and Sea of Aral, in Asia. 

Questions. — ^What is a sea ? What seas separate Europe 
from Asia and Africa ? What seas are there E. of Asia, and 
what S. of it ? What sea is between Africa and Asia ? Where 
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ig fhA North Sea ? What sea is N. of 8<m^ America ? HHiat 
lakes are called seas, and where are they f 

34. The narrow passage of water into a sea, or be- 
tween two portions of land, is called a strait. 

A wider passage is called a channel. 

A sound is a channel or strait which may be sounded^ 
or whose depth may be measured with a line. 

Questions, — What is a strait ? What are the straits of the 
Mediterranean and Red Seas f What straits connect the Pa- 
cific and Arctic Oceans ? What straits south of South America ? 
What is a channel ? What channel between Africa and Mada- 
gascar ? What is a sound ? 

35. When a part of the ocean runs up into the land> 
with a broad opening, it is called a gulf or bay. 

A harbour is a small bay where ships may anchor. 

A road is a part of the sea near a coast, where ships 
nay ride or lie at anchor. 

Qt«e«lton^.— What is a gulf or bay P What gulf is S. of North 
America f What W. of Africa.^ What bay S. of Asia f What 
as a harbour ?. A road f 

36 An island is a tract of land, smaller than a con* 
tinent, entirely surrounded by water. 

Questions, — ^What is an island f What very large island h€9 
9, £. from Asia ? What others near it f What one £. of Africa ? 
What islands W. of Europe f What between North and South 
America? What are some of those in the Pacific Ocean? 
What is the largest island on the globe ? 

• 37* That part of the continent, or main land, which 
lies next to the sea, is called the shore or coast, 

Questions. — ^What is a coast ? What countries are on the 
western coast of Africa ? What on the eastern coast of North 
America ? What on the western ? 

38. When a point of land on the coast projects into 
the sea, it is called a cape. A high cape is called a 
promontory. 

Questions. — What is the southern cape of America"? What 
is that of Africa ? What of Hindoostan ?^^hat is the roost 
Western cape of Africa ? The most eastern of South America ? 
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WluLt is the northern cape of Europe ? Of North 
The Boathem of OreenUnd ? What is a^romontoiy f 

39. When a portion of land runs out into the sea^ 

joined to the continent only by a narrow strip or neck 

of land, it is called ^peninsula. 

South America ana Africa are the largest penituuhu^ 
Que</ton«.— What is a peninsula? Mention some on tii» 
globe. What peninsula in Asia ? What in Europe ? 

40. The neck of land which joins a peninsula to the 
main land is called an isthmus. 

^ttettums. — ^What isthmus joins S. America to N. America? 
What one joins Africa to Asia ? 

DESERTS. 

41 . Deserts are immense tracts of land usucdly level^ 
on which no water is found, and plants cannot grow. 

42. The most remarkable desert known is the Sa^ 
hara of Africa, a vast plain of burning sand, 2000 or 
3000 miles long, with fertile spots scattered here and 
there in it, like islands in the ocean. 

V ^uesiions. — ^What are deserts ? Which is the most remarkable ? 

Younger pupils thould omit aU that is printed in stnall type^ 
(marked %oiih Roman numeralsy as XLIII) until they review the 
book. 

XLin. 

4Z. Other parts of Africa, and some parts of Arabia and Persia 
are covered with similar deserts. 

b. The Desert of Cobi or 8hamo in Asia is a lofly, cold re- 
gion, 1500 miles long. 

c. A large part of Siberia and the northern parts of North 
America are made almost deserts, by perpetual frost. 

d. Sometimes immense plains are found covered with grass, 
— ^in Asia called steppes^ in South Ameiica.^ pampaSi — and in the 
United States, prairies, 

^i^tioru, — In what other countries are there deserts ? De- 
scribe that of Cobi. What is the state of Siberia and part^of 
N. America f What plains are sometimes found ? 

MOUNTAINS. 
44. Mountains are vast prominences on the surface 
of the earth. Some which send forth (ire and smoke 
from their tops are called volcanoes. 
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45* The tops of the loftiest mountains are about 
five miles above the level of the sea. 

They appear vast to us ; but they are no more when 
compared to the earth, than a grain of sand on a com* 
mon globe. 

46. Mountains sometimes occur single, but gener- 
ally united, forming chains or ridges^ of various lengths 
and height^ 

, Qifef(iofW.-&W2iat are mountains ? How high are the loftiest 
mountains? What is the diameter of the earth? {See^stronon^.^ 
How do these mountains compare with the earth ? Are moun- 
tains generally found single ? What are the principal chains of 
mountains in America f (See maphof the World.) What in 
Europe ? What in Asia and Africa &' 

XLVn. (JFor m Review.) 

a. Mountains may be arranged in 12 classes according to 
their height. 

Ltet the pupil here examine the mew of mountaim in (fie 
frontispiece^ and learn the elasseifrom it. 

b. The loftiest mountains yet discovered, are the Himmaleh, 
or HUmlaya Momitains, north of Hindoostan, in Asia. * 

c^The Andes of South America are the grandest chain of 
Ynouktains on the globe, extending about 4,000 miles, with nu- 
merous peaks four miles high. The' most celebrated peak is 
Chimborazo, and the loftiest volcano is Cotopazi. 

d. The Himmaleh Mountains and the Andes are so lofty, that 
although they are situated in very hot countries, the tops are 
'covered with perpetual snow. 

' In ascending these mountains, you will find every climate. 
The foot is burning with heat, the middle is temperate and de- 
lightful, and the top, always frozen. ' 

e« The Cordillera of Mexico is next in height, containing 
several peaks about 3^ miles high, of which the most remarkable 
is the volcano of Popocatapetl. The city of Riobamba was at 
this hdight. (Rees Cyclopedia.^ 

These with liie Rocky Mountains, which are not so high, 
seem to be a continuation of the Andes, and make the whole 
American chain 10,000 or 11,000 miles long. 

/. The next chain of mountains in height is that of the Alps 
In Europe, some of whose peaks, as Mont Blanc, are three 
lailea high. {See map of Europe.) 
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g^ At this haight perpetual snow is usually found in the 
wannest parts of the earth, 'and at half this height in our 
couufanr. 

h. The Peak of Teneriffe, 6n one of the islands of Africa, is 
an example of the fifth dass. 

. i. Mount Etna in Sicily, the Altaian chain in Asia, and the 
Pyrenees of Spain are of the sUth class, corresponding in 
height to the city of Quito in South America. 

1*. In the seventh class is Mount Ararat, in Turkey, in Asia, 
which is nearly of the same height with the city of Quito in 
Sooth America. 

k. The White Mountains of New Hampshire, Mount Hecla, 
in Iceland, the Green Mountains of Vermont, and Ben Nevis 
in Scotland are of the 8th class. 

L Mt. Vesuvius in Italy, of the ninth class, is nearly of the 
same height with the Catskill Mountains of New York. 

m. The Cheviot Hills of England are o^the tenth class. The 
Alleghany Mountains of the United States are generally of the 
same class, though in some parts nearly a mile high. 

n. Mt. Tom is a^ example of the eleventh class, and Mt. 
Holyoke of the twelfLh, both in Massachusetts. 

0. Mountains are very useful in supplying springs and 
fitreams, from the snow and vapours which collect on them at . 
all seasons. 

p. They serve also to moderate the heat, so that without 
them many parts of the earth would become barren and burnt, 
like the deserts of Africa. 

In deteribing a movnlain^ merUion where it is^ tell ii$ cUtst* 
mid hdght : cmd if a chain of mountaint, mention its course and 
length. '• .« 

q. The following table shows the length of the principal 
chains of mountains, according to the best accounts. 

MUes. Miles* 

The Andes, 4500 Dofrafield Mts. 

Mexican & Rocky Mts. 7000 Olonetz Mts. 
Whole Amen, cham, 11,500 Alleghany Mts. 900 

Altaian Mts. 5000 The Alps, . } ana tr.tt\t\ 

Mts. of the Moon, The Appenines, ^ *>"" ^o 7W 

probably, 2000 Carpathian Mts. 500 

Ural Mts. ) i^aa Green Mts. 350 

Mt AUas, S The Pyrenees, 200 

Questions* — ^What are the loftiest mountains yet dis- 

^ covered, or those of the first class ? How high are they ^ 

"Vhat are the next or those of the second class? How high 
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Kad long ore these mountBina ? What u the principal petk f 
How are the taps of these mountuinB covered ! Whi.t difter- 
ence rf temperatute is perceived in ascending them ? What 
monntains are of the 3d class, and what is their height f What 
chain do they aeem to belong to? What monntuna are of tlia 
4th class, and bow high ! At what height does perpetual snow 

Whatlsaaeiampteof the 5th cius and what ia the height i* 
What of [he 6th > What of the 7th, and what city do you find 
at this height f What Mountains of the 8th, Sth and' 10th 
classes, and of what height > What of the llth and 19|h > Of 
what important use are mountains ? What other use ? How do 
jou deacrllio a mountain ! What ia the length of the principal 
chains of mountains in the world f What mountain are you ac- 
quainted with, and what ia its heigitt and clasa ?* Ia any moun- 
tain mentioned of tho same height ? How much higher are the 

VOLCANOES. 




Crater of the Voteano Vesuvius, 
48. Volcanoes are burning inountains, with an open- 
iug called a crater, from ivhlcli fire.or smoke contiau- 
ally rises. 

* The ioMTOClcr should direct the pupil in his answers, in thii iu- 
itance, and othersiiiiilar ones hereiller, und cJtond the questions 
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49. During the eruptions of volcanoes, they throw 
out melted stones or lama^ which flows in a terrible 
stream of fire, destroying every thing in its way. 

Questions, — Vlh^X are volcajioes ? What takes place during 
the eruptions of volcanoes ? 

L. {For the- Review.) 

a. Sometimes villages and whole cities have been buried in 
the ashes and lava tluown out from volcanoes, as Herculaneum 
and Pompeii, near Vesuvius. 

6. The oldest volcanoes known, are Vesuvius in Italy, (whose 
crater is represented in the cut) and Etna in Sicily. (See map 
of Euro]^e,) 

c. There is a volcano in the Lipari Islands, called Stromboliy 
which blazes continually and gives light to mariners at night. 

d. Among the Andes there are many volcanoes, and the 
loftiest in the world are those of Cotopaxi and Popocatapetl, in 
America, which rise three and a half miles above the level of 
the sea. 

e. The Peak of Teneriffe, and some mountains among the 
Andes, which were once volcanoes, have ceased to burn. 

/. It is estimated that there are 200 volcanoes in the world ; 
of which 13 are in Europe^ 66 in Asia, and 1 18 in America, in- 
cluding the islands of each quarter. 

g. Earthquakes are sudden motions in some part of the 
earth, which oflen overthrow houses and cities, and sometimes 
cause the ground to open and swallow them up. 

h. Volcanoes are useful in giving vent to the internal fires of 
the earth, which might otherwise cause such earthquakes as to 
destroy whole countries. 

^uestions.^^'Whiit dreadful effects have sometimes been pro- 
duced by the ashes and lava of volcanoes ? What are the 
oldest volcanoes known f What remarkable one is there in 
the Lipari Islands ? VV hat other volcanoes can you mention, and 
what are the loftiest in the world ? Are there any volcanoes 
which have ceased to burn ? How many volcanoes are therein the 
world I What are earthquakes f Of what use are volcanoes f 

RIVERS. 

51. The vapours which rise from the ocean and the 
land, fall again in dew, rain and snow, producing springs 
and small streams. 

52. Many small streams running from the mountains 
unite to form large streams, or rivers^ which carry 
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back the water to the sea, and thus keep it in perpetual 
circulation. 

53. The place from which a river runs is called itss^ 
source ; the place where it empties is called its moutk ; 
the small streams which run into it are called brq^ches. 

54. Rivers^ and their branches, are represented on 
a map by small black lines, smallest at the source^ 
which is generally among the mountains, or in the 
higher parts of a country. 

55. Rivers usually overflow their banks during the 
seasons of heavy rain, making the land near them very 
fertile. Some countries, like Eg3rpt, which have no 
rain, are watered only by their rivers. 

56. Rivers are also useful, in furnishing an abun- 
dance of fresh watqr, and in forming a highway to the 
ocean. 

^uesliom. — What becomes of the vapours frpm the ocean ? 

What do the smal] streams form f What do you mean by the 

source, mouth, and branches of a river ? Where do rivers usu* 

ally arise ? What are the chief rivers of Europe f {See map 

t^ the TVorld,) What are those of Asia ? What of Africa? 

«hat of N. America ? What of S. America ? How do rivers 
rtilize the Earth ? How else are they useful f 

LVn. (For the Review.) 

a. The numerous rivers of the earth may be divided into 
classes accordinjf to their length. 

6. 1st Class. {The Amazon, of South America,; is the first 
river in the world, considering its length and great size. It is 
more than 4,000 miles long, 180 miles wide at its mouth, and is 
navigable 3,000 miles for large ships. 

c. The MisEHSsippi, of the United States, is an example of 
the first class of rivers, but it is only navigable 900 miles for 
ships. 

d. Sd Class. The Nile of Africa, and the Arkansaw, of the 
United States, are from 2,000 to 3,000 miles long, and are ex* 
amples of the second class. # 

e. The La Plata, of Paraguay, is of this class. It is 150 miles 
^ broad at its mo(;tb, and is navigable 1,000 miles for ships. 

/. 3d Class. , The Orinoco, of South America, is the largest 
of the third class. It is 30 miles wide at its mouth, and is 
navigable 700 miles* 
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g. In the following table will be found the length of ei«h 
daae of rivers, with examples. 



Clata. 


Length, 




Examples. 


I. 


3000 to 4000 rniUs^ 


Amazon, (S A.) 


II. 


2000 to 3000 


M 


Nile, (Aft.) 


,111. 


1500 to 2000 


K 


Orinoco, (S. A.) 


IV. 


1000 to 1600 


(( 


Ohio, (U. S.) 


V. 


800 to 1000 


U 


Tigris, (Asia.) 


VI. 


600 to 800 


(( 


Potomac, (U. S.) 


VII. 


500 to 600 


i( 


James, (U. S.) 
Connecticut, (U. S.) 


VIII. 


400 to 600 


(( 


IX. 


300 to 400 


ii 


Hudson, (U. S.) 


X. 


200 to 300 


(fc 


Shenandoah, (U. S.) 


XI. 


100 to 200 


t( 


Schuylkill, (U. S.) 


XIT. 


htUm 100 


•( 


Lehigh, (U. S.) 



In deacribing a river^ tell where it rises — what course it runs — 
and through what country — where it empties — and what is its class 
and size, ^ 

To describe the Nile^ for example ; say^ the J^He rises in the 
mountains of the Moon^ runs north through Abyssinia^ J^vbia 
and Egypt,, and empties into the Mediterraruan sea. It is of the 
second class, from 2000 to 3000 miles long. (See map (f^fricaJy 
Then describe the branches on each side^ beginning at the 
mouth. 

Questions, — How may rivers be divided ^ What is the lag^ 
gest river in the world ? What is its length, and how far JB 
it navigable ? What other example of the let class ? WbatlP 
said of the La Plata f What is the largest river of the 3d class ? 
What is the length of this class ? Give the length and an ex- 
ample of the 4th class ; of the 6th, 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, 1 Ith, 
12th. How do you describe a river ? How do you describe 
the Nile ? The Amazon f Describe the Elbe in Europe ; the 
Ebro , the Rhone. What river are you acquainted with, and 
what is its length and class ? 

FALLS OR CATARACTS. 

58. The navigation of rivers is often interrupted by 
rapids and falls, which are sometimes remarkable for 
beauty or tublimity. 

59. The falls of Niagara have been considered the 
grandest in the world, being one hundred and fifty feet 
high, and three quarters of a mile across. 



/ 
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Qtie«/ion«. — How is the navigation of rivers interrupted ? 
What are probably the most remarkable falls in the world ? 

LX. (For the Review.) 

a. The cataracts o£ the Nile in Nubia, and of the Rhine in 
Switzerland, are also very grand. 

b. The River Funza, near Santa Fe de Bogota in South 
America, falls six hundred feet into a dreadful chasm ; but the 
stream is small. 

r. There are many interesting falls in the rivers of the United 
States, of which the Uiost celebrated are those of th« Passaic, 
a small river at Patterson, in New Jersey. 

^;uestion9, — Are there any cataracts in the Nile and the Rhine? 
What can you say of the falls of the Funza ? What falls in 
the United States besides those of Niagara f 

LAKES. 

61. Lakes are large bodies of water, surrounded by 
land. 

62. The largest lakes in the world are found in 
North America. Lake Superior, the largest of these, 
is 400 miles long and 60 broad. 

^tiestions, — What are lakes ? Where are the largest in ^e 
world ? Which is the largest of these ? 

LXIII. (For the Review,) 

a. The other large lakes of North America are from 20O to 
300 miles long, and 50 or 60 broad. 

b. The Lakes of Onega and Ladoga, the largest in Europe, 
are only 15Q miles long, and from 30 to 75 broad. . 

c. Lakes Wenner and Wetter, in Sweden, are only 70 or 80 
miles long. They are about as large as the Lake of the Woods 
in North America. The Lakes of Constance and Geneva, in 
Switzerland, are about 40 miles long. 

dL Rivers sometimes pass through lakes, as the Rhine through 
Lake Constance, and the Rhone Siroiigh the Lake of Creneva. 

e. The Caspian Sea is a salt lake, 650 miles long and 260 
broad, which receives many large rivers, but has no outlet. 
The Sea of Aral, and Lake Baikal in Asia, are about the size 
of our large lakes. (See map of Ana.) 

^^uettiom. — What is the size of the largest lakes of America ? 
Of Europe ? What is the size of Lakes Wenner and Wetter ? 
What of Constance and Geneva ? Do rivers ever run through 
lakes? How large is the Caspian Seaf What is the nze of 
Aral and Baikal i 

3* 
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CLASSIFICATION OF CITIES. 

64. The numerous cities found upon the glohe may 
be divided into 12 classes^ according to their popula- 
tion. 

65. Those of the first six classes contain from one 
million to 100,000 people. 

Those of the last six classes contain from 100^000 
to 10,000. 

66. Towns which contain more than 5,000 people 
are called large towns ; those which contain less than 
5,000, small towns.* 

Questions, — How may cities be diyided ? What is the popu- 
lation of the first six classes? What of the last siz ? What is 
the population of large and small towns ? 

LXVn. (For the Review.) 

a. Those cities which contain a million of inhabitants, or 
Xttore, may be ranked in the firsf class. 

The chief cities of this class, are Pekin in China, and Jeddo, 
which are said to contain one and a half million. 

London and Hangtcheou, cities of this class, contain as many 
people as the state of Pennsylvania. 

6. Constantinople, Benares, and Meaco, are cities of the 
second class, containing 500,000 or 600,000 inhabitants, a nuni« 
ber equal to that of the state of Massachusetts. 

c. Naples and Petersburgh are examples of the third clasA, 
containing about 300,000 inhabitants each, or more than the 
state of Connecticut. 

d, Vienna is of the fourth class, containing as many people 
as the state of Vermont. 

* In the mi^>8 belonging to this work, cities, rivers and moun- 
tains are numbered according to their classes, and from these num- 
bers thek comparative size may be learned. Cities are represented 
by a circle containing a figure to denote their class. Large towns 
and small towns are mdicated by small circles, as explained on the 
ttap. A square denotes a capital city, or seat of government. An 
asterisk, (*,) connected with a town, denotes that it contains a col- 
lege or university. 
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e. New York and Madrid are of the fiflh cli^s, contaiiung^ 
160,000 people, or twice the number of the state of Rhode 
Island. 

/. The cities of the sixth dass contain more people thaoi 
Rhode Island, and those of the seventh, about the same num- 
ber as that state. 

g-. In the following table will be found the population of eacli 
class of cities, with example^. The same classes are used for 
the population of islands also. 

Example. 
London, (Eur.) 
Paris, ( Eur.) 
Naples, (Eur.) 
Amsterdam, (Eur.) 
N. York and Phila. (U. S.) 
Liverpool, (Eur.) 
Genoa, (Eur.) 
Baltimore, (if. S.) 
Boston, (U.S.) 
Charleston, (U. S.) 
Geneva, (Eur.) 
Albany, Providence, Rich- 
mond, &c. (U. S.) 
Hartford, (U. S.) 

In describing a city, tell in what country it is — onwhatsea^ 
kdte^ or river, or u>hether ii is inland — what is its class and what 
iis eomparoHve population, as mentioned in the table. 

^fuestions. — What is the population of the 1st class of cities ? 
What are the chief cities in this class P What can you say of 
London and Hangtcheou ? What are the chief cities of the Sd 
class, and their population f What account can you give of 
the 3d class? Ofthe4th.^ Of theSth? Of the 6th and 7th ? 
What is the population of large and small towns ? Repeat the 
population of each class, with an example from the table. 
What is the population of the place in which yoQ live. 4(nd 
what is its class ? 



Class. 




Population. 


L 


1,000,000 


and above. 


n. 


500,000 


to 


1,000,000 


m. 


300,000 


to 


500,000 


IV. 


200,000 


to 


300,000 


V. 


150,000 


to 


200,000 


VI. 


100,000 


to 


150,000 


vn. 


70,000 


to 


80,000 


VIIL 


50,000 


to 


70,000 


IX. 


^,000 


to 


50,000 


X. 


30,000 


to 


40,000 


XI. 


20,000 


to 


30,000 


XIL 


10,000 


to 


20,000 


Large 


TOWNS, above 


5000 


Small 


TOWNS, under 


6000 



GEOaSAVJlY. 



THE SEASON'S 




The Earth in tls Orbtt 



68. The cDds of the axia of the Earth, or line on 
which it is supposed to turn, are called the North and 
South PoU».{^They are shewnintke figure at N. and 8.) \ 

69- At equal distances from the two poles, a great 
circle is supposed to be drawn, (at E, in the figure,) 
which is called the Equator. It divides the Earth in- ! 
to two equal hemispheres, or half glohes : the Northern ' 
Hemisphere, in which we live, and the Southern. (^9tt 
tkU circle, and olhtrt mentioned hereafter, represented 
en the borders of the map of the World.) 

70. The Northern Hemisphere is represented by 
diose parts of* the map above the Equator, and the 
Southern, by those parts below tt, 

71. The orbit of the Earth, or its path round the 
Sun, in which the Sun appears to move, is called the 
A,lipiic. This circle crosses the Equator. | 

7*. The North Pole of the Earth always points 
towards the North Star in the heavens, and its axii is 
inclined to the Ecliptic, as represenred in the figure. 
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Hence^ as the Earth moves rouad the Sun, the North 
Pole is sometimes towards the Sun, and sometimes 
turned from it. 

7S. The Sun heats those parts of the Earth most, 
which are most directly exposed to its rays, as a fire 
heats those things most which are directly before it. 

The countries distant from these receive but a 
fimall portion of its heat. This causes a variety of 
seasons in different portions of the Earth. 

74. During one half the year, from the 20th of 
March to the 23d of September, the North Pole is to- 
'wards the Sun, and the South Pole is turned from it. 

Of course the Sun is then most directly over the 
Northern Hemisphere, and it is summer there, while 
it is mnter in the Southern Hemisphere. {See the 
figure of the Earthy in its orbit, where the place of our 
country in North America, is shown by the letters N. AJ) 

75. During the other half of the year, from the 23d 
of September to the 20th of March, the Southern 
Hemisphere is towards the Sun, and it is summer there, 
while it is winter in the Northern Hemisphere. 

76. Hence the Northern and Southern Hemispheres 
have always opposite seasons. 

^uesHont, — What are tho poles ? What circle is drawn be* 
tween them ? How does it divide the Earth ? Oyer what 
^^ountries and places does the Equator pass f How do you 
find the hemispheres on the map ? ^ 

What is the orbit of the Earth called ? How does the 
North Pole always point ? What parts *of the Earth are 
most heated by the Sun ? What is the effect of this ? 
Which pole is towards the 6un from March to September ? 
What is the consequence f How is it from September to 
March, and what is the effect of this ? Are the seasons the 
same in the two hemispheres ? See the map, and mention 
what are the piincipsd countries in the Northern Hemis- 
phere or north of the Equator. What season is it in South 
Anerica when it is summer in North America ? What nemon 
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30 it in Europe when it is summer in Nev Holland f (Otiier 
questions like these may be added by the insirueter.) 

LATITUDE. 

77* Latitude is distance from the Equator, and h 
called North latitude or South latitude, according as it 
is North or South of this circle. 

73. The circles which are drawn from* East to 
West round the globe, and represented by lines across 
the map, are called jparallels of latittide, (^See map 
of the World.) 

79* The lines drawn from the top to the bottom of 
the map, or North and South, are called meridian$, ' 

These lines are curved on maps, because they re« 
present circles on the Earth. 

80. Every circle is* divided into S60 degrees^ (mark* 
ed°^— every degree into 60 geographical miles, or 
tninutesy (marked') — and every minute, into 60 seconds^ 
(marked.") 

81. A degree on a great cirde, such as the Equator 
or a meridian, which divides the Earth into two equal 
parts, is about 69 English or common miles. 

82. Latitude is measured on the meridians in de- 
grees, minutes and seconds, and marked on the sides 
of the map. 

At the Equator the latitude is nothing ; at the poles 
it is 90 degrees, and can never be more than 90. 

Questions, '^Wha.t is latitude ? What are parallels of lati- 
tude ? What are meridians f* Why are these lines curved ? 
How are great circles divided f How many common miles to 
a degree ? How is latitude measured and marked ? What is 
the latitude at the Equator and the poles P 

PROBLEM. 

To find the Latitude of a place, 

83. Trace a line from the place of which the Lati- 
tude is required to one side of the map, following the 
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course of the parallels of latitude : the latitude will 
then be found marked in degrees. 

7%e pupil mttst be car^nl to follow the curve of the pa- 
TMtieb of latiiude, as directed^ p. 20, or he toUl often mistake. 
Thus the latitude of J^ewfoundland would seem to be but 40*^ 
while it is 50°, and that of Greenland but 50°, although t/ m 60°. 

Questions,— How do you find latitudes ? What is the lati- 
tude of Newfoundland ? Of Cuba ? Of Cape Horn f Of Great 
Britain ? Of the Cape of Good Hope ? 

The teacher may increase the number of examples^ a* he finds 
necessary to make the subjut understood, 

CIRCLES, ZONES AND GLIMATE€. 
THE TROPICS AND TORRID ZONE. 

84. The sun is never vertical, {or immediately over 
head,) to any^ places which are more than 23° 28' 
North or South of the Equator. ^ 

85. Two circles are therefore drawn at this distance 
on each side' of the Equator) called tropics; the north- 
em the Tropic of Cancer,a.nd the southern, the Tropic 
of Capricorn, 

86. The Sun is vertical to every place hetween the 
tropics twice every year, so that this part of the earth 

f is most exposed to its heat. Hence this zone or belt 
is the hottest part of the earth, and is called the burn" 
ing or Torrid Zone, 

87- The Torrid Zone, generally, has only two sea- 
sons ; the wet in winter, when the rains an^constant, 
and the dry in summer, when rain is unknot. Some 
parts, however, have two of each in a year. 

88. During some parts of the year, the climate is 
the most delightful on earth ; at other seasons the heat 
b distressing, and water often scarce. 

89. The Torrid Zone is also subject to the most 
violent diseases ; and to storms and hurricanes, which 
destroy almost every thing within their reach. 
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90. To this region are found the finest fruits, the 
most beautiful vegetables, and the largest and loftiest 
trees covered with perpetual verdure. • 

Its most remarkable productions are spices, gums, 
and aromatic plants, with coffee, tea, the sugar-cane, 
bread-fruit, &c. 

91* It produces the largest and most beautiful, as 
well as the fiercest and most dangerous animals. 

Itt this zone are found the elephant, the lion, the 
tiger, the bird of paradise, and the largest and most 
venomous serpents and insects. 

92. The natives of the Torrid Zone are chiefly black 
or dark coloured. 

They are generally indolent and efieminate. They 
have strong passions, but are seldom distinguished for 
enterpri^ or learning. 

i^uetimis. — At what places on the earth is the San never 
vertical ? What circles are drawn to point them out ? Oyer 
what places do the Tropics of Cancer and Capricorn pass? 
• (See map (^ the World.) How often is the Sun vertical tfl 
places within the tropics, and what effect does this produce? 
\Vhat is the name of the zone within the tropics? What 
is the cUmate in this zone ? To what evils is it most subject ? 
What may be said of vegetables and trees in the Torrid 
Zone ? What are the most remarkable productions ? What 
is observed of the animals? Mention some particularly. 
What is the colour of the nativesjOf the Torrid Zone ? What 
is their character ? What countries in N. America lie in the 
Torrid Z^e ? (See map,) What islands ? What countries 
in S. Amttca ? What islands in the Pacific Ocean ? What 
countries in Africa and Asia ? Is any part of Europe in the 
Torrid Zone? 

THE POLAR CIRCLES AND FRIGID ZONES. 

93. On that day when the Sun is vertical, {or du 
rectly overhead) to places under the Tropic, it shines 
23^ 28' beyond one pole, causing 24 hours day, to all 
places within that distance from the pole. {^Sce tke 
figure of the llarth in its orbit,) • 
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At the same time, the Sun leaves all places within 
23® 28' of the other pole,f24 hours^in darkness. 

94. Circles are therefore drawn 23^ 28' from each 
pole, (or ii^ latitude 66|^)jcaUed&oZar ctrclcs,\ 
(^The northern is called the Jfrctic Circle^ land the 
southern, the Antarctic Circle, • /\ 

95. (The rays of the Sun fall niost obliquely on those 
parts of the Earth which lie within these circles,! and 
'the nights of winter are there from 24 hours to six 
months in length.^ 

96. Hence jtliie regions within the polar circles are 
the coldest parts of the Earth, and are called the two 
frozen oy Frigid Zones, j 

97. S'he Frigid Zones are chiefly covered with ice. 
They have but two seasons, a long winter of extreme 
cold, and a very short summer of great heat, without 
spring or autumn. 

98. In the greater part of these zones there are no 
fruits, or large trees ; and few plants fit fbr food, ex- 
cept some kinds #f moss\ [ None but the most hardy 
animals^s the bear, rein-ueer, &c. can live in them. / 

99. -rhe few inhabitants are dwarfish, with dark 
complexions, and little intelligence. ,^ 

Q,uestions, — At the time when the Sun is vertical to the tro- 
pic, what is the length of the day at the pole ? What is the 
length of the nighl at the same time at the opposite pole ? What 
cirQles are drawn in consequence of these facts? In what lati- 
tude are the polar circles ? By what names are they distin- 
guished f Over what places do the polar circles pass ? (See the 
map.) How does the Sun shine on this part of the Earth, and 
what is the length of the nights ? What is the consequence ? 

What is the state of the Frigid Zones in respect to climate ? 
How many seasons have they, and what are ihey ? What is 
said of the trees and plants of the Frigid Zones ? What animals 
live in these zones ? Describe the inhabitants. What coun- 
tries lie in the Northern Frigid Zone ? What in the southern ? 
(See map of the World,) 

4 
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THE TEMPERATE ZONES. 

100. The two Temperate Zoneskre those which he 
between the tropics and polar circles, or between the 
Torrid and the two Frigid Zones. 

101. ^he Temperate Zones have four seasons, 
spring, sujbmer, autumn and winter]^ 

102. The Temperate Zones, generally, are free 
from the distressing extremes of heat and cold, and 
enjoy a more pleasant and healthful climate than any 
other parts of the earth. J 

103. Thosa. parts whicUi border on the Torrid and 
Frigid Zones,^re similar to those zones in climate and 
productions. ] ^,- j 

104. The 'warmest parts of these zones/ produce \ 
wheat, rice, and the finer grains, with cotton, vines, I 
olives, oranges, figs, and many other fine fi uits, and 
aromati^plants. } 

105. The coWer parts produce apples, pears, nuts, 
and similar fruits, with wheat, vegetables, aud the 
coarser ^ains, and fine forest trees?] 

106.^ Hardy and useful animals Abound in these 
zones, much more than those which are venomous and 
dangerous. ; 

107. The inhabitants of the Temperate Zones are 
generall}j white, or have light complexions.^ 

They have generally more strength of^ body and 
mind^han those of the Torrid or Frigid Zones, and 
have been more distinguished for industry, enterprise 
and learning. \ ^ 

Q^uesHons, — ^What zones are those which lie between 
the Torrid and Frigid ? How many seasons have the 
Temperate Zones ? What, is the climate generally in the 
Temperate Zones? What is it' on the borders of the Torrid 
and Frigid Zones ? What are the productions of the \7armest 
rarts QX these -^^ones? What of the colder parts? What 
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aaimals chiefly abound in the Temperate Zones? ^Vhat 
is the colour of the inhabitants ? What is their character ? 
What countries are found in the northern Temperate Zone? 
(See map of the World,) What parts of Africa, S. America, and 
New Holland, are in the southern Temperate Zone f What 
islands are in this zone ? 



OBSERVATIONS ON CLIMATES. 

108. From the account of zones we see that the 
parts of the earth around the poles are the coldest, 
and those near the Equator the warmest. 

109. The cold generally increases as the latitude, or 
distance from the Equator, increases ; and the heat is 
greater, as the latitude is less. 

1 10. Places between the Equator and 25^ of latitude 
have generally very hot climates ; and those between 
25^ and Sb^ have warm climates. 

111. Those countries which lie between 35^ and 45^ 
have generally the .most pleasant climates in the 
world. 

112. The countries which lie between 45® and 65® 
of latitude have much more cold than heat ; and those 
between 65- and 90° are frozen most of the year. 

113. As we rise above the level of the sea the cold 
increases ; so that at the height of three miles, snow 
and ice never melt, even under the Equator. In 45® 
of latitude, perpetual snow begins at the height of ^ 
mile and a half. 

Hence the high and mchintainous parts of the earth 
are always cool, even in hot regions. 

1 14. The heat or cold of the sea is never so great 
as that of the land. 

Hence blands, and most countries near the sea, are 
cooler in summer, and warmer in winter, than places 
inland; id tbe same latitude. 
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115. Countries covered with woods or forests are 
usually much cooler in summer^ than those which are 
open and cultivated. 

Q^uesHons. — /. What parts of the earth are coldest, and what 
are warmest ? How is the heat and cold proportioned to the 
latitude ? What is generally the climate of places between the 
Equator and 25 degrees of latitude, and what between 25 and 
35 degrees ? How between 35 and 45 degrees ? What are the 
climates between 45^ and 65^, and what between 65^ and 90^ ? 
What change is there in rising above the level of the sea, and 
at what heights do we find perpetual snow f What follows 
from these facts ? What is the general temperature of the sea, 
compared with that of the land ? What is th&t of islands and 
places near the sea ? What effect have woods and forests on 
climates ? 

Leave qxtesHons marked (//.) for Review* 

IL What are some of the coldest places and countries on the 
Earth ? (See map of the World,) What are some of the 
warmest ? What countries have the most pleasant climate ? 
Observe the map of Europe, and consider which is probably 
the coldest, France or Switzerland. Which is probably the 
warmest, England or Poland ? 

CXVI. WINDS. (For the Review.) 

a. Wind is air put in motion, and is caused by the different 
degrees of heat in various parts of the earth. 

The air always rises when it is heated ; and the air from tlio 
colder parts rushes in to supply its place. 

b. In islands, and places near the sea, in warm climates, there 
is usually a wind from the land in the morning, and from the 
sea in the afternoon, called land and sea breezes, 

c. In the Torrid Zone, as the parts under the sun are hottest, 
and as the earth turns from West to East, the air moves in an 
opposite direction following the sun. This forms continual 
winds, from the East, called tra^ icinds. 

North and South of the Equator the trade winds become 
N. E. and S. E. 

d. In the Indian Ocean there are winds called monsoons^ 
which blow half the year N. E. and the other half, S. W. 

e. Hurricanes are violent storms, generally occurring in 
hot countries, in which the wind changes in a short time to 
every point of the compass, destroying almost every thin«f^ 
within its reach. 
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In a gentle breeze the air moves from 5 to 10 milos an hour ; 
Id a storm, 60 miles ; and in a hurricane, 100. . 

/. Whirlwinds are formed by opposite winds meeting and 
moving swiftly in a circle, raising sand and light bodies into the 

air. 

In the deserts of Africa, they sometimes draw up the sand 
into a moving pillar which buries all in its way. 

When whirlwinds appear on the ocean, they draw up the 
v^ater, and produce water spouts. 

g, in the deserts of Africa and Arabia, a hot wind prevails, 
called the samiel or simooniy which is said sometimes to produce 
instant death. It can be avoided only by falling prostrate on 
the ground. 

h. In the southern countries of Europe, a warm wind blows 
from Africa, called the sirocco, which produces great uneasiness 
and weakness. 

• Questions, — What is wind ? How is it produced ? What are 
land and sea breezes f Where do the trade winds blow and 
how are they produced ? What are the monsoons f "What are 
hurricanes ? How fast does the wind move ? What are whirl- 
winds f What do whirlwinds cause in the deserts ? What in the 
sea ? What is the samiel or simoom, and how is it to be avoid- 
ed ? What is the sirocco ? 

CXVII. TIDES. (^For the Reviesv.) 

a. As the moon moves round the earth, the waters of 
the ocean or of seas, immediately under the moon, are raised 
above the common level, by its attraction. This i« called a 

tide. 
The tide rises and falls twice every day. 

^s the moon rises the tide begins ; when it is on the meridian 
ffte tide is high, and gradually sinks untU the moon sets, when it 
is low tide. The tide is high again, when the Moon is on the op- 
posite side of the Earth, and Uno when it rises ; thus rising and 
falling regularly every six hours. The time is often charged by 
(he situation of places, eitrrents, ice. 

In inUind seas, as in the Mediterranean, there are no sensible 
tidM. 

QutstionsjK^'Wh.at is caused by the attraction of the moon on 
the oceao and sea? How often does the tide rise and fall f 
Are there any tides in inland seas i* 

4* 
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CXVIII. DAYS AND NIGHTS. (For the Review.) 

a. As the Eaith turns on its axis in twenty-four hours, all 
parts of the Earth have alternately day and night, but not of 
equal length. 

b» At places under the Equator, the days are always equal, 
or twelve hours each, and the Sun rises and sets at 6 o'clock, 
the whole year round. 

c. On the 20th of March, and the 23d of September, when 
the Sun is directly over the Equator, it enlightens half of each 
hemisphere, and the days and nights are equal in all parts of 
the world. These periods are, therefore, called equinoxes* 
(See the figure^ p. 34.) 

d. From the 20th of March to the 23d of September, or in 
our summer, the Sun shines continually as far as the North 
iPole, causing six months day at that pole, and leaves the South 
Pole six months in darkness. 

At the same time it enlightens more than half the Northern 
Hemisphere, and less than half the Souther^. 

e. In consequence of this, every place in the Northern Hemis- 
phere is more than twelve hours in the light, during our sum- 
mer ; and every place in the Southern Hemisphere, less than 
twelve hours. 

/. From September to March, or in our winter, the North 
Pole has continual night, and the South Pole, continual day. 
At the same time, the Southern Hemisphere has days of more 
than twelve hours, while our days are less. 

It is in this way that the long days of summer, and the 
«hort days of winter are caused. 

g. From the Equator to the polar circles, the days increase as 
the latitude increases. At those circles, the longest day is 24 
hours, the longest night the same. 

h. From the polar circles to the poles, the days lengthen into 
weeks and months, so that at the poles there is but one day and 
one night in the year. In latitude 67*^, the longest day is one 
month ; in 70°, two months ; in 80°, four months, and at the 
poles six months. 

Questions, — ^Have all parts of the Earth equal days and 
nights? What is the length of the days at the Equator? Are 
they ever equal in other parts of the Earth ? What are these 
periods called f On which pole does the Sun shine in 
summer? What effect has this on the length of days? Which, 
pole is enlightened in our winter ? What is the length of the 
day then, in each hemisphere ? What is the length of dhya 
ih)m the Equator to the polar circles f What is it at the po« 
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lar circles ? From the polar circles to the poles ? In what 
places are the longest days four montiis, in what two, and in 
what one month ? 

PROBLEM. 

Tojind the length of the longest day in anyplace. 
On the Chart of the World look at the latitude of the 
place on the lefl hand side of the map, and in the column of 
the longest days, the nearest figures will show you nearly 
the length of the longest day or night. Subtract this from 
24 hours, and you have the length of the shortest day or 
night. 

Questions, — How do you find the length of the longest day in 
any place ? What is the longest day at the North Cape ? In 
Gibraltar? At the Cape of Good Hope? At Cape Horn? In 
Mexico ? What is the length of the longest night in Washing- 
ton ? In Canada ? In Greenland ? 

CXIX. (For the Review,) ^ 

LONGITUDE AND DIFFERENCE OF TIME. 

a» If a line be drawn North and South through any place 
on the Globe, the sun will be always over that line at noon or 
mid-day. 

Such a line is therefore called a meridian^ or noon-line. 

b. If this line be extended to the poles, all places under it 
(that is all places exactly north and south of each other) will 
have noon at the same moment. 

If this line be carried round the earth on the opposite side, 
it will pass through the places which have midnight at that 
time. 

c. As the Earth turns from West to East, the Sun appears 
to move round it from East to West. 

d. Therefore, if a number of meridians be drawn on the 
Earth, the Sun will first pass over those nearest to it, or 
most eastern, and afterwards over those which are more 
wa«tenu 

Tlius it is noon in Europe^, after it is noon in Awiy and h^ott 
it is noon in America. 

Of course when it is noon in Europe, it is afternoon in Asia, 
and forenoon in America. 

To illutinUe thuy let the pvpil place his finger^ to represent the 
Sun^ oner the map of the World, and draw the map from West to 
East as the Earth movee. He wiU then see that the Sun ivUl 
first pass over places to the eastward, as Asia, and afterwards over 
those ai the frest^ as Europe and America, 
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*e. Only a few meridians are drawn upon maps ; but 
every . place on the earth, however small, has its own meri- 
dian. 

/. Distance East or West, from any Meridian, has been called 
longitude^ because the ancients supposed the Earth to be longest 
from East to West. 

g. Longitude is generally reckoned from the meridian of 
Greenwich, or London, and is counted 180 degrees, or half 
round the globe each way. , 

Of course the longitude of a place cannot be more than 180 
degrees. 

h. All places in the same longitude are under the same men* 
dian, and therefore have noon at the same time. 

When it is noon at any place, it is midnight at all places 180 
degrees from its meridian, because they are under the opposite 
meridian. 

t. As the Sun appears to move round the earth, or 360 de- 
grees in tweng|-four hours, every 15 degrees East or West will 
make one hot^s difference in the time of places. 

y. Longitude is marked in maps on the Equator, or at th& 
top and bottom of the map. 

7%e meridians^ as well as parallels of latitude^ are generalli/ 
draumfor every 10 degrees. Sometimes they are drawn for every 
15 degrees, for convenience in finding the dijference of time, as on 
the Chart, 

k. The degrees of longitude at the Equator are 69 miles each^ 
but they grow less as you go towards the poles, where the me- 
ridians all meet. (See map of the World,) 

Questions, — How must a line be drawn so that the sun will 
be over it at noon ? What is such a line called ? If this lin& 
be extended to the poles, when will it be noon to those places 
under it ? If it be carried round on the opposite side of the 
globe, what time will it be to places under it there? 

How does the Sun appear to move ? What follows from 
this ? What time is it noon in Europe compared with other 
parts of the world ? What time is it in other parts of the 
world when it is noon in Europe ? What is distance East or 
West called, and why ? How is longitude measured f How 
many degrees can it be ? In what places do they haye noon 
at the same time ? When it is noon at any given place, how 
many degrees from that place is it midnight ? How many 
degrees of longitude make one hour's difference in time i 
Where is it marked on the map f How mapy miles in a de« 
frree of longitude ? 
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PROBLBMS. 

L Tojmi the Longitude rf a place. 
Look to the top or bottom of the map, or on the Equator, 
and find the degree opposite the given place, taking care to fol- 
low the course of the meridians. 

Questions, — ^What is the longitude from London, <^Philadel« 
phia ? What is that of Mexico frbm the same place ? Of tho 
Sandwich Islands ? Of China ? 

II. To find the difference of time between any ttoo places,. 
On the Chart of the World, (where the meridians are drawn 
every 15 degrees,) count the number of meridians from one 
place to the other, and you will have the number of hours dif- 
ference in their time. 

If the place is East of the place given, the time of that plac0 
is so many hours earlier than that of the place given ; if West^ 
so many hours later than that of the place given. 

Questioni* — ^What is the difference of time between Philadel- 
phia and Mexico ? What between Philadelphia and' the Sand- 
wich islands, and China ? What is the difference of time be- 
tween London and Philadelphia ? What between London and 
China f What between London and Egypt f 

^ RACES OF MEN. 

120. There are five races of men on the earth, 
distinguished from each other by their features and 
colour. 

121. lst« The European race, vfith features like 
ours ; which includes Europeans and their descend- 
ants, with the Moors of Africa, and the people of west- 
ern Asia and Persia. 

In cool climates they have light complexions ; but 
in the warm climates of Asia, Africa, and the south of 
Europe, they are swarthy, or brown. 

122. 2d. The Asiatic, or Mongolian race, of a deep 
yellow, extending over the eastern parts of Asia. They 
have straight black hair, small eyes set obliquely, and 
pr^ecting cheek bones. 

The inhabitants of the Frigid Zone are like the 
Mongolians, except that they are dwarfish. 
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123. 3d. The American or Indian race, who are 
chiefly found in America, of a copper coIouTj with 
straight black hair, and high cheek bones. 

124. 4th. The Malay race, found in Malacca and 
some of the Asiatic Islands, of a deep brown colour^ 
with black curled hair, and broad mouths and noseS; 
but otherwise with regular forms and features. 

125. 5th. The African, or hlcLck race, with flat 
noses, woolly hair, and thick lips, who are found chiefly 
in Africa and Australasia. 

*126. The scriptures inform us that all these races 
are brethren of the same family ; the children of the 
same first parents. 

*127. The great diflerence between them has been 

in part produced by the diflerence of climate, food,' 

dress and modes of living ; and in part by other causes 

%vhich we do not fully understand. 

QttM/«)7W.-.—How many races of men are there ? What \b 
the first race mentioned and who belong to it ? What is their 
complexion P What is the second race ? What are the pecu- 
liar features of the Mongolian race ? What are the people of 
the Frigid Zones ? Where is the Indian race found, and what 
are their peculiarities ? Describe the Malay race. What is 
the fifth race ? To which race do we belong f Are these 
races from the same first parents ^ What has produced the 
difference ? 

CIVILIZATION. 

128. Men are found in five diflerent states of so- 
ciety ; the savage, barbarous, half-civilized, civilized, 
and enlightened. 

*1 29. The state of society depends on the knowledge 
of the people, their skill in the mechanic arts, such as 
building, weaving, working in iron, &;c. aqd their man- 
ners and customs. 

130. 1st. The savage * state is that in which men 
gain their support chiefly by hunting, fishing , or rob' 
^trtfy dress in skins, and generally live in the open 
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ulr, or in miserable huts. (See the engravings for the 
North Western Tibrritory, Siberia, Australasia.) 
They have little knowledge of agriculture or the 
mechanic arts, and no division of lands, or system of 
lavs. They seldom collect in towns or villages. 

131. 2d. The barbarous state is that in which na- 
tions subsist by agriculture, or the pasturage of cattle 
and sheep, with some knowledge of the mechanic arts. 
(^See the engramngsfor Cibcassia, Tartars, Arabia, 
an^ South Africa.) 

Barbarous nations collect in villages, and have some 
regular forms of government and religion; but they 
have no written language or books. 

Savages and barbarians are usually cruel and re- 
vengeful, and oblige their women to labour like slaves. 

132. 3d. The half-civilized state is like that of the 
Chinese, and other nations in the south of Asia, who 
understand agriculture and many of the arts very well, 
and have some books and learnings with established 
laws and religion. 

Still they treat their women as slaves^ and have many 
other customs like those of barbarous nations. 

133. 4th. In the civilized state, which is found in 
Poland and South America, the sciences and arts arc 
well understood, especially the art of printing ; and 
females are treated as companions. 

Many of the customs of those civilized nations which 
are not enlightened are still barbarous, and most of the 
people remain in the grossest ignorance. 

134. 5th. Enlightened nations are those in which 
knowledge is more general, and the sciences and arts 
are found in the greatest perfection, as in most of the 
nations of Europe. 

The degrie of civilization of each country is shown 
in the Chart of the World by several shad^, which 
are there explained. 
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Quei^tonf.—- What are the different states of society 
among men ? What is the savage state? What can you say 
of the knowledge and customis of savages ? What nations of 
the world are in this state ? (See (he Chart) What is the 
barbarous state ? What are tne customs of these nations P 
What nations are barbarous f What is the general charac- 
ter of savage and barbarous nations ? What is the half-civi- 
lized state ? What knowledge have half-civilized nations ? 
How do they treat their women ? What countries are half- 
civilized ? 

Describe the state of civilized nations. What can you say 
of their customs and information ? What are enlightened n«p 
tions f In what quarters of the world do you find civilized and 
enlightened nations ? What are those of each class in Europe 
and America f 

CXXXV. GOVERNMENT. (For the Review.) 

a. The first kind of government in the world was the patri- 
archali in which every father, or patriarchy governed his own 
family and servants. 

b. Some patriarchs became governors of many kindred fami- 
lies, or a Jribe, and were caXieS^ehiefs, 

The government of savage and barbarous nations is usually 
that of patriarchs or chiefs, as among the Indians. 

c. When particular chiefs become very powerful, they con- 
quer many others, and become rulers of large countries. They 
are then called fnonarehs^ kings^ or emperors, 

d. An iAsolute monarchy is a government in which the tnll 
of the monarch is the law^ as in Turkey and Russia. 

e. A republic is-^hat government in which the people choose 
their own rulers, as in the United States. 

/. A limited monarchy combines these two governments, and 
is that in which the people assist in making laws, which the 
king is also obliged to obey, as in England. 

On the Chart of the Worlds chiefs are indicated by stars : an 
absolute monarchy by a crown : a republic by the Roman fasces 
and the cap of liberty ; and a limited monarchy by uniting the 
two last emblems, 

Q«e<Kon«.«^What was the first kind of government ? What 
was the next ? What is done by some chiefs ? What are they 
then called ? What is an absolute monarchy ? What absolute 
monarchies in Europe and Asia f What is a republic ? What 
republic is there in Europe ? What is a limited monarchy ? 
Mention the limited monarchies in Euroi 
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CKXXVI. RELIGION. 



(Hw the Reviea.) 



a. The four prevailing religiona of the world 
M&hoioetan, Chriation, uid Jewitili. 

b. Pagani are those who believe in mnay &lGe gods, and 
diSerant nalioDs worehip the sun, Btara, titeis, idolB, and 
beasts and ' 




Pagan couniriel arc dittinguitltai on the Charl tjf the World 
by pn altar. 

d. Mahometans are those who believe in Mahomet, an impoe- 
tor in Araiiia, who lived 600 jears after Christ, and pretended 
to be inspired. 

e. He conunimded all hit follDWerB to go on a pilgrimage lo 
the temple of Mecca, and to kneel when thej came near it 

/. He forbade idolatry and the worship of many gods. Bat 
he allowed aomo crimes, and promised the faithful a smsaal 
paradise hereafler. 

JlfaAatncian cmmlriei are dUlinguiihed on the Chart by a cm- 
ctnt, the itandard of Jttahomet. 
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Ptlgrant la Ihe TempU tf Xecca 

g Chrutiaiu aie those who believe m Jeaua Clinst, aa tbe 
Saviour 
k There are three great diTiGions of Christiuis — Catholic, 

Greek, and Protestant Chnstlam each having pecuhar doc- 
tnneB and modes of worship 

t Protestanti are divided into various sects, of which the | 
principal are Lutherans, EpiscopalianB, PreBbyleriaos, Congre- 
gatioaalists, Baptists, Methodists, and Friends or Quakers. . ' 

J. The Jeu>iare a people scattered araoog all nations, who 
believe iathe Old Testament onlj.aad expect a Saviour yet to , 

k. It is Bupposed that Ihero are more than 700 millions of peo- 
ple on the earth. Ofthese 400 millions aro Pagans; 300 mil- 
lions, Christians ; 90 or 100 millions, Mahometans i and B ot 
10 miUioiia, Jens. 

L The savage, barbarous, and haltcivilized nations of the 
world, are either Fagane, or Mahometaas. The Abyssiniaos 
profess to be Christians ; but their religion is very corrupt 

m. Little settlements have been formed in many Pagan coun- 
tnes, called missionary stations, and missionaries have been sent 
to civilize and instmct the people, by different sects of Cbris- 
tlans. Bome tribos have thus been led to embrace Chrisliaiuty, 
uid have learned the arts of civilization. 

CAritfian countria are diilingvishtd an Ike Chart ^ Ike 
World by a tight eroji, wi/S the letter C, G., or P. near it, tt in- 
dicalt CaOwlic, Greek, or PratalmU Ckriitiani. Miitimarf/ 
•taliam ore imotti by a dark croii. 
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Questions* — //. What are the prevailing religfions of tho 
World ? What are Pagans ? What can you say of their rites f 
What countries of the world are chiefly Pagan? (See the Chart.) 
What are Mahometans ? What pilgrimage did Mahomet le- 
quire of his followers ? What did he forbid, and what did he 
promise ? In what countries of the world are Mahometans 
chiefly found ? (See the Chart.) 

What are Christians ? What are the great divisions of Chris- 
tians ? What countries of America and Europe are Catholic ? 
What parts of Europe have the Greek religion? How are 
Protestants divided ? What are the Protestant countries of 
Europe and America ? What are Jews ? What is supposed to 
be the number in the world of each religion ? What is the re- 
ligion of the savage, barbarous, and half-civilized nations f 
What has been done to instruct Pagan nations f What effect 
has been produced ? 

DESCRIPTION OF COUNTRIES. 
AMERICA. 

137. America, or the new continent, on which we 
. live, was first made known to Europeans by Christo* 

pher Columbus, a native of Genoa, in 1492. 

138. It is the second of the four quarters of the 
globe in size, but probably the least populous. 

139. This continent is distinguished for its large 
rivers and lakes, and its lofty mountains, in which it 
generally surpasses the eastern continent. 

140. The countries of America are much colder 
than those of Europe and Africa, in the same lati- 
tudes. 

^^esti(ms, — /. When was America discovered, and by whom? 
In what direction does it lie from the eastern continent ? (See 
the map») Between what oceans on the N., S., £., and W. does 
it lie ? What is its size and population, compared with the 
other quarters of the world ? For what is it distinguished f 
How is its climate compared with that of Europe ? What aie 
.the two ^eat divisions of America ? (See the tfui|».) What 
isthmus connects the two portions ? Wnat islands he between 
them ? 
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NORTH AMERICA. 

141. North America, including Greenland, extendi^ 
from 10^ to 80° or 85"* N. latitude, and perhaps to the 
pole. 

142. The boundaries and geography of the north- 
em parts are very imperfectly known. Late discoy<» 
eries render it probable that Greenland is separated 
from the continent. 

143. Almost every variety of climate and produc- 
tion is to be found in this extensive country. 

144. The western coast has a mild clitnate, but the 
northern and eastern parts are much colder than the 
same latitudes in Europe. 

145. The northern regions of N. America, even as far 
south aslatitude50°,^re barren and desolate with frost. 

146. The middle regions between 30^ and 50^ have 
snow during the winter ; and the countries in the north- 
ern part of these regions have severe cold. 

147. South of latitude 30^, snow is unknown, except^ 
in mountainous regions ; and coffee, the sugar-cane 
and other tropical plants, are found in abundance. 

148. The northern and western portions of North 
America are inhabited almost entirely by Indians, in a 
savage state. They are visited by Europeans only to 
procure skins and furs. * 

149. The eastern parts, below 50° of latitude, were 
long since colonized and peopled from European na> 
tions ; and few of the Indians remain. 

150. The United States, occupying the middle por- 
tions of N. America, is the first country that has assu* 
med an independent republican government — Mexico 
and Guatimala are also independent. 

The northern parts are under the government of 
Great Britain. 

Qiiestitms, — L Wbat is the extent of North America ? How 
is it bounded? that is, what seas, countries, &c. are there on the 
** -thjEast, South and West? (See the map,) 
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NORTH AMERICA. 

In hounding eounlries^ let the pupil okoays proceed i 
§ame order^ beg^inning at the Jforth^ and going on to the 
South and West. 

Are the northern parts well known f What can you sa; 
nerally of the climate ? What is the climate of the wet 
and what of the other parts ? What lakes does it contain 
how do they compare with those of other parts of the w< 
{See page 31, } 62.) What is the most northern country f ^ 
territory lies next south of the Arctic Circle ? Describ 
northern re^ons of North America. What can you say g 
middle regions f What country is in the middle regions? 1 
can you say of the southern parts ? What Spanish provin< 
the south, and what portions of the United States ? Wh 
lands lie in this latitude ? By whom are the northern and ' 
em parts inhabited ? By whom were the eastern parts peo] 
What part of North America is independent ? 

Questions on the Chart of the World, 

Cimlization. — T. What parts of North America are civil 
What are enlightened? What parts are still in the savage s 

(Questions marked (//.) to be l^ for the Review,) 

Government. — //. What government do you find amon 
Indians in the north and west ? What is that of Canadi 
the British provinces? What is that of the United St 
What of Mexico? 

Religion. — //. What is the prevailing religion of the nor 
portion ? What is that of the British Provinces ? The U 
States ? Mexico ? 

Popvlation. — II. What is the probable population < 
North America ? Who inhabit the northern portion of I 
America ? How many inhabitants, and what are they, i 
British Provinces ? Describe the population of the United S 
What is the population of Mexico, and of whom is it comp 

Questioru on the Map of Mrth .America. 

I, What is the most eastern point of North America ? 
is the most western ? What isthmus unites it to South . 
rica ? What straits have been found separating the coni 
from Greenland on the north ? What on the east ? W 
the southern cape of Florida ? Between what latitude 
North America lie ? 

Chdfs, Bays, and Straits.-— I. What Gulf south of ] 
Aciericft? What two large bays in the N. E. ? Whatstra 

5* 
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the northern boundary P What straits lead into Hudson's Bay ? 
What bay between Nova Scotia and New Brunswick P Where 
are Beering's straits ? What gulf and sounds on the westCTnv 
coast ? ^ 

Mountains, — /. What is the course of the Rocky Mountains? 
What is the course of the Allegany ridge f (See map of the Uhi" 
ted States.) What lofty mountains on the N. W. coast ? 

Lakes, — /. What six lakes lie between the United Stajies and 
the British territories ? Which is the largest, and which the 
smallest ? What lake is next to the Lake of the Woods on the 
north-west ? What others beyond this in the same direction ? 
Which is the most northern ? Wfiat are the two principal lakes 
of Mexico and Guatimala ? How many degrees is it from Lake 
^iearagua^ to the Pac^c Ocean ? Into what sea does it empty ? 

Rivers, — I. What are the two principal rivers flowing from 
the Rocky Mountains into the Pacific Ocean ? What two rivers 
empty into the Arctic Ocean ? Mention some of the rivers 
emptying into Hudson's Bay. What river runs from the great 
lakes into the Gulf of St. Lawrence ? What two great rivers 
empty into the Gulf of Mexico ? What are the two principal 
rivers that flow into the Mississippi from the west ? What large 
river from the east ? 

//. Describe the branches of the Columbia. Through what 
lakes does Mackenzie's River pass f What lakes and branches 
supply Churchill River ? What river ruTKsfrom Lake Winnepeg^ 
to Hudson's Bay ? What river flows from Lake St. Joseph into 
Hudson's Bay ? Are there any rivers of importance in New 
Britain and Greenland f What is the size of the two great rivers 
which flow into the Gulf of Mexico ? Where does the Missis- 
sippi rise ? Describe its branches. What branches has the Mis- 
souri, and on which side are they ? 

Boundaries and Capitals. — /. How are the British territories 
bounded f Describe the chain of lakes which separates them 
from the United States. What is the capital of Lower Canada f 
How are the United States and their territory bounded ? Where 
is the seat of general government ? How far west do the Uni- 
ted States proper extend ? How is Mexico bounded ? What 
is its capital ^ What are the boundaries of Guatimala ? Its 
capital ? 

Islands,-^!, What islands are there at the mouth of the St. 
Lawrence ? What is the largest on the coast of the United 
States ? What islands are there at some distance east of the 
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Unifed States ? What islands lie between North and S6uth 
America ? Which is the largest ? What are the three next 
in size ? 

//. Describe the inhabitants, and their number, in Cuba-*- 
St. Domingo — Porto Rico — Jamaica — The Caribbean Islands. 
(See Chart of the World,) What name is given to the most 
northern group of Islands ? Mention some of the small islands 
oalled the Caribbean, lying east of Porto Rico. Which is the 
most southern and largest of these ? What two islands on the 
coast of S. America, west of Tobago ? What are the principal 
islands on the western coast ? 

Questions on the Map^ofthe United States, 

L What ocean bounds the United States on the east ? What 
gulf on the south ? What lakes on the north ? What bay is 
there on the coast of Massachusetts, and what are its capes ? 
What islands south of Massachusetts and Rhode Island ? What 
island and sound S. of Connecticut f What is the eastern point 
of Long Island, called ? What bay lies S. of Pennsylvania ? 
What are its capes ? What bay and capes S. of Maryland ? 
Which is the largest ? What states lie upon each ? What sounds 
are there on the coast of N. Carolina ? What inlets lead into 
them ? What capes on this coast ? What Islands on the coast 
of Georgia and Florida ? 

Mountains. — /. What is the principal range of mountains in' 
the United States ? Through what states do they pass ? What 
branch passes into Tennessee f 

//. What is the most eastern ridge called ? Where do the 
rivers empty which rise on the eastern side of these moun- 
tains ? What great river receives most of those on the western 
side ? What ranges of mountains are there in the north>eas> 
texn states f 

Rivers. — /. Where is the Hudson river ? What are the six 
principal rivers emptying into the Atlantic, east of the Hudson ? 
. Which is the largest ? What two large rivers are next south 
of the Hudson ? What rivers empty into Albemarle Sound ? 
What into Pamlico Sound ? What large river runs into the 
Gulf of Mexico f What are the principal branches ? 

//. What is the course of the Connecticut River, through 
what states does it pass, where does it empty, and what is its 
comparative size ? Describe in the same manner the other five 
principal rivers of N, England. 

The pupil should he taught to mention all these ptarticuUtrs con- 
cerning every river he describes^ mthout minute questions. 
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• //. Describe the Hudson River and its principal bnnck 
Describe the two large rivers next south of the Hudson, and 
their branches. What is the general course of the rivers which 
have been described ? What is the general course of the rivers 
which empty into the Atlantic, south of the Susquehannah ? 
What rivers empty into Chesapeake Bay, and on which side ? 
What considerable branch has the Potomac ? Describe the 
rivers emptying into Albemarle Sound, and their branches. 
Describe those emptying into Pamlico Sound. What riveni - 
are found between these and Savannah River ? Describe their 
source, size and branches. Describe the Savannah, and the 
rivers S. of it emptying into the Atlantic. What river forme 
the southern boundary of Georgia ? What is the principal 
river of East Florida ? 

//. What river passes through Florida, into the gulf of Mex- 
ico f What branches form it ? Mention the eastern and wes- 
tern branches of the Mobile River, which empties at the town 
of Mobile. What two rivers between the Mobile and the Mis- 
sissippi ? What are the two principal branches of the Missis- 
sippi, S. of the Ohio ? What two rivers form the Ohio, and 
where do they rise ? Describe the principal branches of the 
Ohio On the South side, beginning at' the mouth. Describe 
those on the north side. What branches has the Mississippi, 
N. of the Ohio ? What are the three largest western branches 
of the Mississippi ? What one N. of the Missouri ? What be- 
tween the Missouri and Arkansaw ? Where are the Osage and 
Wachitta, or Ouachitta ? 

Lakes, — //. Where is Lake Michigan, and with what lake 
does it communicate P What lake between Huron and Erie f 
What river empties into it ? What rivers empty into Lake Erie, 
and from what state ? What river and falls between Erie and 
Ontario f What empty into Lake Ontario ? What states lie 
upon these lakes ? What lake E. of Ontario, and how is it con- 
nected nffth the St. Lawrence ^ What small lake is connected 
wiUi this ? What small lake E. of Champlain, and what river 
passes from it ? What lakes in Maine ? 

Boundaries arid Capitals. — /. What six states lie east of^the 
Hudson River? What are their boundaries and seats of gov- 
ernment, beginning at the most eastern ? What four states 
lie next to these, east pf Maryland and Ohio ? Mention the 
boundaries and capitals of each. What eight states lie on 
the Mississippi, and its branches^ and what are their bounda- 
ries and capitals ? What six states lie ^ast of these, on the 
Atlantic and Gulf of Mexico f What are their boundaries and 
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capitals ? Where is Florida ? What three other territories, 
near the states which have been mentioned ? 

* The following is a sketch of some of the more di^calt 
lH>undarie6, with blanks for the names, which the pupil should 
fill up from the map. 

Maine is bounded N. by ; E. by ; S. by the 

Ocean ; and W. by ~ . New Hampshire is bound- 
ed N. by ; E. by and the Ocean ; S* by 

; and W. by ' River, which separates it j&om 

■ Rhode Island is bounded N. and E. by ; S. by 

Ocean ; and W. b^ .. Delaware is bounded N. 

by ' ; E. by River and Bay, which separate it 

from r- ; S. and W. by ^^ . Maryland is bounded N. 

by ^ ; E. by and Ocean ; S. and W. by 

' River, which separates it from •. . Soul^ Caro- 
lina is bounded N. and N. E. by ; S. E. by the 

Ocean ; and S. W. by River, which separates it from 

Latitudes and Longitudes in North America. — IL What 
parts of North Amenca iare between 50° and 60° of north 
latitude ? What parts between 40° and 60° ? What between 
30° and 40° ? What is nearly the latitude of Quebec and 
Montreal ? Of Washington ? Of New Orleans? Of Mexico? 
Of the West Indies ? Find the longitude from London, of Fhila* 
delphia. New Orleans and Mexico. What is the difference of 
time, between these places and London ? Is their time faster 
or slower ? {See the chart of the Worlds and page 45.) 

DANISH AMERICA. 

v^ ^ GREENLAND. 

151. The coast of Greenland is usually lined with 
immense islands of ice. The white bear is often found 
floating upon them. 

152. This cola desolate region belongs to the Danes, 
It is valuable principally on account of the fisheries on 
the coast. 

153. It is inhabited by about 20,000 Esquimaux* 
Indians, and 8,000 or 10,000 Norwegians, with some 
Moravian missionaries. 



* Prononnced Eskemo. 
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Ice ItlartJt and tke tfkite Beer. 




Quufioni.'-/. In wh&tdiTdcuoniB UreeD land from IheVnitad 
Statea I What is the soathem cape I What straita oepante 
it from Labrador P What island luid Bettlement od the weatem 

RUSSIAN AMERICA. 
15-1. The island of Spllzbcrgen, which is sometimes 
considered as a part of America, belongs to Russia. 

155. The Russians also possess a part of the North 
West Coast of INorlh America, and hold about 50,000 
Indians in subjection. 

156. The people of this region resemble those of 
Siberia, and probably came from Asia. 

(Jueitioju. — /. Where is Spitsbergen, and to whooi does it 
belong ! (See map of the World.) Whal ie the moat western 
cape of North America ? What peninaula south of it ? 

//. What sound and inlet noar Alaska f iVhst mountaiDS on 
the coaat, and of what height ? Where ia Portlock Harbonr ? 
-What parts of Hudaon'a Bay and Greenland are nearly in the 
came latitude ? What parte of Europe are in this latitude f 
BRITISH AMERICA. 
157- The British possessions in N, America may he 
divided into three portions ; the North Wast Territory, 
lying west of Hudson's Bay ; New Britain, east of ibis 
bay ; aod the British Provinces, on the south-east. 



British ambbica. 

158. They extend from ihe Atlantic Ocean to 
Rocky Mountains, on the north of the United Sti 

NORTH-WEST BRITISH TERRITORY 

159. The Nonh-West British Teiritary is afro 
barrea, io hospitable region, lying north uf latitude 

160. The animals of this territory furnish g 
qu&ntitiea of furs, which are conveyed by the led 
and Uodirs in canoes, so light, tbat they carry t 
from one stream to another. 




Indiani carrying Iheir Canoes. 

161. It is inhabited by the Esquimaux Indians 
the coast, and the Knisteneaux* and ChipewayaD^ 
the interior, with only a few trading settlement 

Queiltom. — /. How ms; the British poBMatdons be.divi< 
How are they bounded ? (See the t/iap.) DeacribB the'iout 
baundaij. What bay do (hej include? 

//. fnal diviiiOTU are made around Hadion's Bay f V 
IftTge Uke> ore there? What are the chief rivers run 
north? What riTani empty into Hudnui's Bay? What 
tidM of commerce are j\iniiahcd bj the N. W. Britisfa 
ritoiy ? What fort and trading Kouitt on Hvdion'i B 
Where it Oie nuat northern, atui ahere i> the metl wei 



* PioBoutced Ritteno- 
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trs^ng hmue ? VliaX can yvn n.; of this region ? How ii 
NEW BfilTAlS. 
163. New Britain is colder than the North-Westem 
Territory. It is inliabited by a few indiaDS, some of 
whom have been taught and civilized by European 
missionaries. 

Queitiont, — I. What emi you say of New Britain ? What Inr 
4iaiu arefowid on the roait and vhal in Ihe inlerior^Ste Map.) 
What misMonary station on tho Labrador coast ? (Taa olhtn 
have beat eitabliahed in Labradtir.) What ptopinco liesS. of it? 

BRITISH PROVINCES. 

Upper Canada — Lower Canada — New Brumvnck — 

'Voco Scotxa — Newfoundland — Pnnce Edward. 




Falli 0/ JViagara 

l€3* The cataract of Niagara, in Upper Canada, is 
probably the grandest in the world The stream is 
three quarters of a mile wide, divided by an island in 
the middle. It falls ISOjeel, and the roar may be 
heard 15 miles. 

164. The climateof LowerCanadaisseverelycold; 
that of Upper Canada, New Brunswick, and Nova 
Scotia is more mild. All these are productive and 
flourishing provinces. 

l<>5. The French inhabitants, the most numerous in 
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Lower Canada, are superstitious and ignorant. The 
British and Americans, especially in Upper Canada, 
have better characters and more information. 

166. Newfoundland, Cape Breton and Prince Ed- 
ward, are cold, barren islands. They are chiefly inha- 
bited and resorted to, on account of the fisheries near 
them, and the inhabitants are rude and uneducated. 

Questions. — /. How are the British Provinces divided ? How 
are they bounded ? What great natural curiosity do they con- 
tain ? Where is Niagara, and what lake empties over these 
falls ? (See map of the United States.) What is the climate of 
Canada, and the other provinces on the continent f What 
can you say of the people ? What can you say of the provinces 
on the islands, and their inhabitants ? 

Q^uestions on the map. — //. Which is the most eastern 
British Province ? How is it bounded ? JVf0at is the chief set- 
tlement ? Where are Cape Breton, and Prince Edward or St, 
Johns ? What settlement in Cape Breton ? What other islands 
in the Gulf of St. Lawrence ? What one on the coast of Nova 
Scotia ? How is Nova Scotia bounded ? What is the capital ? 
What other principal places ? (See map of the United States.) 
What cape at the south ? What are the boundaries of Lower 
Canada^ and of Upper Canada? What river divides them 
in part ? What is the capital, and what are the other 
principal places of Lower Canada ? (See map of the United 
States.) What of Upper Canada ? How is New Brunswick 
bounded ? What are its principal places ? With what lakes 
does the St. Lawrence communicate ? What lake lies N, of 
Lake Huron ? ^^ 

THE UNITED STATES. 

167. The United States were formerly colonies, or 
provinces, of Great Britain. 

On the 4th of July, 1776, they were declared inde- 
pendent, and a few years after, the present constitu- 
tion, or system of government, was formed. 

168. There are now twenty-four separate states^ 
united in one republic, and four territories, besides the 
great western territory, or Territory of Missouri. 

6 
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169. The United States are usaally spoken of in 
four divisions-^the Eastern^ Western, Middle, and 
Southern States. 

The six Eastern States are those east of the Hudson, 

The Western States are those which lie on the 
Mississippi and its branches. 

The four Middle States are between the Eastern and 
Western States, as far south as Maryland. 

The six Southern States are those south of these, 
lying on the Atlantic and the Gulf of Mexico. 

CLXX. (^For the Review.) 

a» The laws of the United States are made by a Congress^ 
which consists of a House of Representatives, chosen every 
two years by the people of each state according to their po» 
pulation ; and of a Senate of two from each state, chosen for 
six years. 

d. The laws are executed by the President, who is chosen 
by the votes of all the States every four years, assisted, by the 
Secretary of State, and the Secretaries of War, of the Navy, 
and of the Treasury. 

c. The President and Senate appoint the inferior officers of 
government, and those of the array and navy. 

d. Each of the states has an independent government, with 
distinct laws for itself, much like that of the United States, 
With a governor at the head. The territories are under the 
general government. 

e. On the eastern continent, especially in Europe, the laws 
make distinctions in the privileges of the people, according to 
their rank and'reli|rion. 

/. The constitution c^ the United States, does not make any 
distinctions of rank, except in the officers of government \ 
and aJl religions # are allowed which do not disturb the good 
order of society. 

g* The climate and soil are various in different parts of the 
United States ; but almost all parts will produce in abundance 
wheat, rye, Indian com, barley and oats, with beans, peas, and 
other vegetables, and excellent fruits. 

h. The northern parts, extending frpm 41° to 45° of north 
latitude, have severe winters and much snow. 

This portion is best fitted for pasturage, and the coarser 
grains, rye, oats and barley ; but it also produces good wheat 
and fine fruits. 
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t. The middle re^rions, between 41^ and 36° or 36}^ of 
Ivtitade, have mild winters and little snow ; and the heat o€ 
summer is longer continued and more constant than it is farther 
north. 

This portion of the United States aboonds in excellent grain 
and fine fruits, and between 40° and 36°, is well suited for the 
eultivation of tobacco. 

J. In the southern parts, between 36° and 30°, the climate is 
warm. Snow is uncommon, and cotton, rice, olives, figs, pome- 
granates, and other fruits of warm climates flourish. 

k. South of 30°, snow is unknown, and the productions of the 
Torrid Zone are found. 

/. The inhabitants of the United States are Europeans, or 
their descendants, except the African slaveiL principally found 
in the Southern States, and about 100,000 Indians, chiefly in 
the Western States. 

m. The value of goods imported into the United States from 
other countries, in one year, may be estimated at 70 millions of 
dollars ; and the exports, most of which are produced or manu- 
&ctured in the United States, are of about the same value. 

n. The value of articles manufactured in the United States, 
in 1810, was from 150 to 200 millions of dollars. The quantity 
and excellence of these articles has been rapidly increasing. 

Questions. — /. To whom did the United States formerly 
belong ? When did they become independent ? How many 
states, and how many territories are there ? What division is 
commonly made of the United States ? Which are the Eastern 
States? The Western States ? The Middle States? The 
Southern States ? 

//• By whom are the laws of the United States made ? 
By whom*^re they executed ? Who appoint the inferior 
officers of government ? What are the governments of the 
particular states? What distinctions are made among the 
people in Europe ? Do the laws of the United States make 
these distinctions ? 

///. What can you say of the climate and productions of 
the United States ? What is the climate betweefi 41° and 
45° north latitude ? What are the chief productions ? What 
states are included in this region ? What can you say of the 
middle regions ? What are their productions ? What is the 
latitude of Philadelphia ? Washington ? Lexington, ^Ken.) f 
Norfolk, (Vir.) ? What states lie north of the parallel of 4S 
degrees ? What states between 4SP and 36^° ? What states 
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betireen 36° and 30° ? What are UiGir climate tud produiv 
tions ; Wliat stales are bounded on the paJallol of 42° i What ' 
on tboiB of 36i° and 35° ? What ra the latitude of Newbem— I 
of CharlBBton— of Savannah— of Mew Orleans ? What parts 
of the Uaitad States lie S. of 30° .' What can you Bay of 
their climate? Who are the inhahitants of the United Stat«B? , 
What is the'value of the imports and exports of the United 
Btateef What is that of the manufactures? 

EASTERN STATES, OR NEW ENGLAND. 1 
Maine — Nea Hampshire — Vermont— Massackugeils— 
Connecticut — Rhode Island 




The Whale Ftihtry 
l7l- Commerce and the fisheries have, hitherto, 
been the chief sources of wealth to New England 

172. This small and populdus portion of the United 
States is colder and less fertile than the rest ; but it 
abounds in good pasluragej corn and rye, and produces 
much fine fruit. 

173. The eastern coast of New England is generally 
level. The western and uothern parts are tpouniaiQ' 
ous, and the Interior is uneven and hilly. 

174. The northern pans are cold, dry and healthy ; 
the southern parts have a milder, but more variable 
climate ; the eastern coast is exposed to bleakj damp . 
winds from the ocean. 
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CLXXV. (For the Review,) 

n. The Eastern States contain two of the first literary institu- 
tions in the United States — Harvard University at Cambridge, 
near Boston, (Mass.) and Tale College at New Haven, (Conn.) 

6. There are eight other colleges — at Providence, (R. I.) 
WilUamstown, (Mass. N. W. part.) Hanover, (N. H.) Middle- 
bury and Burlington, (Ver.) and Brunswick, (Me.) Amhezst, 
(Mass.) and Washington College at Hartford, (Conn.) 

€, Tbo institutions at Cambridge, New Haven, and Hanover 
have medical colleges connected with tbem. 

d. The Law School at Litchfield, and the Asylum for the 
Deaf and Dumb at Hartford, (Conn.) are well known. 

e. There are five institutions for the education of clergymen 
— at Andover and Cambridge, (Mass.) New Haven, (Conn.) 
and Bangor and Waterville, (Maine.) 

/. Almost all parts of New England are furnished with public 
schools, in which every person may receive a common educa- 
tion, and with an unusual proportion of churches and ministers. 

g. In consequence of these institutions, few are found in 
these states, who cannot read and write, and knowledge is 
constantly and rapidly spread by the numerous books and 
newspapers which are published. 

h. The people are generally distinguished for industry, en- 
terprise and inteUigence, and for good education and good 
morals. Few, comparatively, suffer from poverty. 

«• The inhabitants of the coast procure dried fish, whale oil 
and spermaceti from their fisheries ; and those of the interior 
obtain beef, pork, butter and cheese from their farms, and lum- 
ber and potash from the forests. These articles are their chief 
exports. 

j. The people of New England are principally clothed and 
supplied ftom their own productions and manufactures. 

Jfc. These states excel any others of equal extent in the 
Union, in the< tonnage of their ships; and also in the value of 
their manufactures, which are sent to other states in large 
quantities. 

^ueitioTis. — /. From what has the wealth of New England 
been chiefly derived ? How are the Eastern States bounded ? 
Between what latitudes do they lie f What are their climate 
and chief productions ? What is the face of the country ? De- 
scribe the climate of each portion. 

//. What colleges has New England ? What medical insti- 
tutions? What other institutions? What other means of 

6* 
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education and instruction ? What is the general character of 
the people ? What are the most important productions and ex- 
ports of New England ? Whence do the people obtain most 
of the suppUes they need ? What is the state of-commerce and 
manufactures in New England ? What is the chief river of 
New England ? {See the map.) Which is the largest town ? 
What two are next in population ? «v 

MAINE. 

176. Maine is the most recently settled of the East- 
ern States. A large part of it is still covered with 
forests. 

The extensive sea coast and fine harbours of Maine 
are favourable to commerce^ and it is now the fourth 
state in the Union in the quantity of its shipping. 

Que8t^07^s on the map. — /. Describe the boundaries, rivers 
and capital of Maine. 

//. What river separates it from New Brunswick on the east? 
What are the chief seaports, and where ? What towns in the 
interior ? Where is its college ? What two other institutions 
has it ? (See CLXXV. b. and c.) (Face of the country, 173— 
Climate, m*^ / V ^ ^^ o 

JNEW HAMPSHIRE. 

177. New Hampshire is a cold, but productive state, 
remarkable for the White Mountains, the highest in the 
United States. 

Its trade is chiefly carried on through the seaports 
of Massachusetts. 

Questions on the map.-^J. Describe the boundaries, river, and 
capital of New Hampshire. What mountains has it ? 
^xrU' ^^^^ seaport has New Hampshire, and in what part ? 
Where is its college ? What other towns on the Connecticut 
River ? What five towns around the capital, in different direc- 
tions ? (Productions, 172--Facc, 173--C/ima/c,* 174.) 

*"^ VERMONT. 

178. Vermont takes its name from the Green Moun- 

* The Face of the Country, Climate, and Productions of each state 
may usually be learned from the description of the division to which 
It belongs. To assist the pupil, these references are made to the 
numbers of the articles, where the information is found. Thus it is 
ai?r \Sf l'^).t^5* *?« northern part of New England is mountainous, 
ana as Maine is in the northera part, this description applies, to it. 
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tains which pass through it, and render its air remark- 
ably pure and healthy. 

The trade of Vermont is chiefly with the neighbour- 
ing states. 

Q^uestions on the map, — 7. Describe the boundaries, rivers, 
and capital of Vermont. What is the course of the Green 
Mountains ? What places on the Connecticut River ? 

//. In what towns are its two colleges, and where are they 
situated ? What is the most northern town ? Where is Ben- 
nington f {Face, 173 — Climate, 174.) 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

179. Massachusetts was the first settled state in New 
England^ and is the most thickly settled in the union. 

Although one of the smallest states, it is first, ex- 
cept New York, in commerce, and among the first in 
manufactures and wealth. 

Questions on the map, — /. Describe the boundaries, rivers 
and capital of Massachusetts. What bay and capes has it ? 
What seaports N. of Boston ? Wliere is Plymouth, the spot on 
which the forefathers of N. l!lngland first landed ? 

//. What port on the southern coast f What town N. of it ? 
What islands near it ? What are the principal places on the 
Connecticut river .'* What are the principal places between the 
coast and the river ? What one west of the Connecticut ? 
Where are Harvard University and Williamstown College ? 
(CLXXV. a, and 6.) (^Prod. Il2--Face, l73--C/i. 174.) 

CONNECTICUT. 

180. Connecticut is one of the three smallest states 
in the Union ; but in exports, manufactures and wealth, 
it is superior to half the larger states. 

It has heen much distinguished for its men of genius 
and learning, and for the general regularity and good 

order of the people. 

Questions on the map, — /. Describe the boundaries, chief 
river, and two capitals of Connecticut. 

(The river emptifing at Jfew London is tfit Thames, and th4Xt 
toest of the Connecticut is the Housatonic.) 

What are the two principal places east of the Connecticut 
River ? What town below Hartford on the Connecticut ? {Say' 
brook lies at the mouth.) 
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II. What is the chief town on the coitit treat of Hew HB.peD ^ 
What one noiih of New Haven ! What literary inelitutioiiB 
hat Connocticat (CLXXV.)? (Prorf. 173— Foee, 173.) 
RHODE ISLAND. 

181. Rhode Island is chiefly distiaguUhcd for iu 
flourish log manufactures. 

From the situation of Rbode Island, the climate is 
milder than in other parts of New England. Its islands 
are celebrated for beauty and fertility. 

Quulimu on Ihe map.—S. Describe the hoandarieB of Rhad« 
Island and ita capital. What other principal port.aiid how litu- 
Sted ? {Briitol it a commtTcial place catt of Prmiidencc.') 

II. What island sout^ of Rhode Island > Where ia the col- 
lege of Rhode Island ? Why is the climate of this itate milder 
than that of Vermont ? (See j 1 14, p. 41.J 

MIDDLE STATES. | 

JVew York — Nea Jerity — Pmniyhiania — DelawaTt. 




1 82. The most importanl production of the Middle 
States is wheat. Large quantities of flour are exported 
fioiD them to other parts of America and (o Europe. 

183. Except Ihe norihorn part of Nev York, the 
Middle Stales have a milder climate, and more fertile 
aoil than the Eastern Stales. 

184. They are generally healthy, except on the 
Boarsby borders of tho lakes and rivers. 
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CLXXXV. {For the Review.) 
«• These states contain the two first medical institutions in 
the country, — one at Philadelphia, connected with a University, 
and another at New York. They have also two distingfuished 
colleges, — at Princeton in New Jersey, and at Sch(fnectady in 
New York, besides others, at New York and Clinton, (N. Y.) 
and at Carlisle, Meadville, Washington and Canonsburg, 
(Ponn.) 

6. There are two theological seminaries in the state of New 
Tork — at Auburn, and New York ; and two in New Jersey, at 
Princeton and Brunswick. 

c. There are two institutions for the education of the dett 
tnd^dumb, one in New York, and one in Philadelphia. 

d. Public schools are not generally established in the Middle 
States, except in the state of New York. 

«. The population of these states has been rapidly increasing, 
and great improvements have been made within twenty years , 
past. 

y. They were chiefly settled by emigrants from England, Hol- 
land, Germany, Ireland, and the Eastern States, and each clasps 
preserves much of its own national character. 

g. If the higher classes have more wealth and refinement 
than in the Eastern States, the lower classes are more rude and 
ignorant, and the poor more numerous. 

A. Thesestatessurpass the other portions of the United States 
in wealth, and in the value of their manufactures. 

t. By means of canals, some parts of which are already com- 
pleted, the navigable rivers of these states will probably be coa- 
nected with the lakes and the Mississippi. 

Questions, — /. {See the Map,) How are the Middle States 
bounded ? Between what latitudes are they f Which is the 
smallest and most southern ? Which k the next larger, and 
which are the largest ? Which lie immediately on the Atlan- 
tic ? Which are on the lakes f How is Pennsylvania situated ? 
What is the chief production of these states f What is their 
climate ? 

//. Mention their literary institutions. What theological 
seminaries are there ? What provision is made for the educa- 
tion of the poor ? What can you say of the improvement of 
these states ? How were these states settled f What can you 
say of the character of the people f How do the Middle States 
compare with the other divisions of the Union, in manufac- 
tures and wealth ? What advantages can they derive fi:om 
canalR ? 
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NEW YORK. 

186. New York is the riche/^t, and one of the largest, 
most populous and commercial states in the Union. 

The eastern part was principally settled by the 
Dutch ; the western part by emigrants from New Eng- 
land. 

A canal has already been completed by this state, 
uniting Lake Champlain to the Hudson, and also the 
great Western or Erie Canals uniting the Hudson 

with Lake Erie. 

^uestioM on the map, — /. What are the boundaries of New 
York ? What rivers in the eastern part? What in the western 
part f What two large rivers rise in this state ? Where is the 
capital ? What is the chief city, and where ? (Situated on an 
island,) 

II, What are the two principal towns on the east side of 
Hudson River ? What towns on the west bank, beginning at 
the mouth ? What towns on and near the Mohawk River f 
What places on Lake Champlain ? What ia the principal on« 
on the St. Lawrence ? What places on Lake Ontario ? What 
on Niagara River ? What places near the small lakes ? Where 
is Oswego ? Rochester ? Leicester ? Batavia ? What places in 
the southern part f What lake f What large island east of New 
York city ? (Staten Island lies between Long Island and JVeM 
Jersey.) What are some of the principal places on Long Island ? 
What is the eastern point called ? Where is Gardiner^s Island ? 
What literary institutions has New York ? {See CLXXXV. a, 
Sz b.) (Clinton is nine miles west of Utica.) 

Several small lakes in the interior of JVeio York^ are numbered 
on the map^ as follows : 1. Skeneateles L. 2. Owaseo L, 3. Cayugtk 
Ia, 4. Seneca L. 5. Crooked L, 6. Canandaigua L, t, Canesus L, 

Which is the most eastern of the small lakes of N. York ^ On 
what lake is Skeneateles ? Auburn ? Geneva ? Canandaigua f 
(Productions, 182-'Climate, 183, 184.) 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

187. Pennsylvania is a large, fertile, well cultivated 
and wealthy state. It is level in the south-east, and 
mountainous or hilly in most other parts. 

German, Dutch and Irish emigrants, form nearly 
half the population of Pennsylvania, many of whoia 
do not speak English. ^ 
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The English inhabitants are generally well informed, 
tind science is much cultivated among them. The 
common people of other classes have little education. 

Q,tiesHons on the map, — /. Describe the boundaries and rivers 
of Pennsylvania. What mountains pass through it f Describe 
the capita] and the chief city. 

//. What town on the Schuylkill ? What inland town W. 
of it ? What four towns W. in the same latitude f What is the 
principal town in the western part of the state, and how situa- 
ted ? What places S. of it ? Where is Meadville ? What towns 
on the Susquehannah and its branches ? Where are Easton and 
Reading ? What are the literary institutions of Pennsylvania ? 
(CLXXXV. a. and e.) (Prod, 182— C/t. 183.) 

NEW JERSEY. 

1 88. New Jersey is level, barren and sandy in the 
south, and productive, though mountainous, in the 
north. The middle portion of the state is most fertile. 

l^he people are generally industrious, frugal, and 
hospitable, and in many parts, well informed. 

Although this state is among the six smallest in the 
Union, it is among the first six in wealth, and in the 
value of its manufactures. 

QuesHons on the map. — /. Describe the boundaries of New 
Jersey. Where is the seat of government ? 

J%e Raritan^ passing by Brunswick^ and the Passaick and 
Haekensack^ two small streams on the east^ are the principal rivers 

of jVew Jersey, 

IL What towns between Trenton and Philadelphia ? What 
places on Delaware Bay ? What harbours on the coast ? What 
is the southern cape, and what the northern of this coast ? What 
town in the northern part, remarkable for the falls of the Pas- 
saick river? Whatliterary institutions in this state ? (CLXXXV. 
a. and b.) {Prod. 182— C«. 183—4.) 

DELAWARE, 

189. Delaware is a v«ry small, but fertile state, re- 
markable for fine wheat, and numerous flour mills and 
manufacturing establishments. 

Questions on the map. — L Describe the boundaries of Dela- 
ware. The capital and other towns. What cape has it ? 
JVil/mngton^on ike Delaware, is one of the printipal towns. 
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SOUTHERN STATES. 

Maryland — Vtrgmia — N. CaroUna — S. Caroiitta— 

Georgia — AltA anta. 




Rice- Cotton. Tobacco.' 

190. The Southern States extend from the bouBda> 
ries of Pennsylvanift and Delaware, to thotie of Miirig- 
sippi and Florida, all lying on the Atlantic, except 
Alabama. 

- 191. The northern parts abound in wheat and In- ' 
diaa corn ; but rice, cotton and tobacco are the most 
valuable productions of these states, and are important 
articles of comaiorce. 

I9Z. The country on the coast of the Southern 
States, from lOOio aOO miles in breadth, is generally 
low, sandy and barren, except the marshy, moist por- 
' tioDs on the bays and sounds, I 

193. The climate of the low country is very hot and 
unhealthy in the summer. The back parts are luoun- 
lainous, and enjoy a better climate. 

The winters are mild, and snow seldom faJb in 

large quantities ; the heat of summer is more oppres* 

si ve than in the northern states, chiefly because it is 

more constant, and longer continued. ' 

CXCIV. (For Ike Raiew.) 

a. There a a, flourisliing medical inBlitution, besides two 
CollegSB, at Baltimore, There are also uniYereilies or coi- 
legea it the city of Washington, at WilliaoiBburg and Prince 
Edward, tVir,) Chapel HUl, (S. C.) Columi^ia. (S. C.) lad 
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Athens, (Geo.) A new muTeiisity is eotablidied at Ckarlottea- 
vine,(yir.;) 

6. The inhabitants of the Southern States usually live on 
large plantations, so far from each other, that there are few 
towns or villages, and of course, few chuiaehes and common 
schools, compared with those of the Northern States. 

c. In consequence of this, the lower classes have little edu- 
cation. 

d. Nearly one half the population consists of slaves, ex- 
tremely, ignorant and degraded, who perform almost all the 
labour. 

e. The higher classes are hospitable and liberal, and many 
are well educated. 

/. The state of morals and manners in the Southern States^ 
has been improving for several years past. 

g. These states arft more extensive than the Middle and 
Eastern states together, and exceed either of these divisions in 
tfaib amount of their exports; but the value of property, except 
slaves, has been less than in the MidcSe States. 

Q^ettions. — I. Which are the Southern States?' How are 
they bounded ? What are the chief productions ? What is the 
face of the country and dimate on the coast? What in the 
interior? What is the comparative temperature of these 
states ? 

//. What literary institutions are there? Are the inha^ 
bitants of these states thickly settled ? Wha;t is the character 
of the lower classes ? What is the properCicm of slaves here ? 
What are some of the characteristics of the higher classes ? 
What improvement has been taking place ? What is the ex- 
tent of the Southern States compared with the Eastern and 
Middle States; and what their exports and wealth? Which 
is the largest of these states ? "V^ich Is the most northern, 
and which the most southern? Which lies on the Gulf of 
Mexico? 

MARYLAND. 

l95. Maryland is generally low, moist and unhealthy, 
especially on the eastern side of the Chesapeake Bay. 

It is very fertile, yielding wheat and tohacco, of the 
best quality. 

^^aesHom on the map,-^!. What bay divides Maryland? 
QlMcribe the boundaries, rivers, capital and diief city. 

//, What are the towns N. of Baltimore? What on the 

7 
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f^bsm 8li«re oft iii* ChMapeaike Bay? ViiMt xoie oti th* 
Potomac, at the south? What colleges in tht8«tate(CXCiVit.>t 
(Prod. 191, Face 192, Ciwwi<€ 193.) 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. ^ 

196. This is a small district, ten miles square, lyil^ 
on the Potomac, given to the United States by the 
states of Maryland and Virginia. 

It includes Washington, the seat of the Ui^Aed States' 
government^ with Alexandria and Georgetown. 

Quettiom on the map, — //. What is the population of Wasli- 
ibgton? What literary institutions has it? What is the size 
of Alexandria and Georgetown? Ih what district are they in- 
cluded, and how large is this district ? - ■ 

VIRGINIA. 

197. Virginia is the largest state, and one of the most 
populous in the Union. It is distinguished as the nar 
tiye state of General Washington. 

Its most important productions are wheat, tobacco, 
and com. 

Questions on (he map, — I. Mention the boundaries, rivers, and 
mountains of Virginia. Describe the capital. What is thS 
largest town and seaport? 

//. What place is opposite to Norfolk? What canal from it? 
What town at the mouth of James river ? What places oa 
and near York river? Where are Petersburg and Fredericks- 
burg? What places between these and the mountains? What 
among the mountains ? What springs in the mountains ? W^ll 
three places on the Ohio ? What other towns ? What cd^- 
leges in this state (CXCIV) ? (Prod, 191, Face 192, Ctenuft 
193.) 

A pari (fike ^PetUnsula, on tvhich Cape Charles is^ belongs Ut 
Virginia. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

198. North Carolina produces cotton and rice, and 
abounds in pine forests, from which large quantities 
of pitchy tar, and turpentine are obtained. .^ 

The commerce of this state is small, for want of good 
harbours on its coast. 

^^estvMfi <m Uu map.'^. MsntioD the bomdaries, eoimda, 
capes an4 chief rivers of N. CaroUna< What is the capital ? 

ii. Wlipmiff«^l!it/P(MP782t wi4Kewb^3^? What towns N. 
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£. of tiie river Ntuse ? How are U^ sitiute^ ? IVlhore is tk# 
vnirersity of this state f Wh^t considerable place is north of 
this? What ports in the south, and where? What towns N. 
and S, of Fayetteville ? What places in the western part of the 
fitate ? What springs on the borders of Tennessee ? (Face 19^— 
Chm. 193.) 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

1 99. douth Carollpa has much bafreci land, but is 
very fertile on the rivers, and produces cotton and rice 
in abandance. 

,,. This state has a large share of commerce, wealth, and 
refinement. ' 

Qtiestums on the map.^—L Mention the boundaries, chief 
rivers, and capital. What is the chief city ? 

//. What two other seaports, and in what direction from 
Charleston ? What two towns N. W. of Beaufort ? What are 
me principal places E. of the Santee ? What on the west of 
this river? Where is the university of this state? (CH. 193.) 

GEORGIA* 

200. The climate of Georgia is so warm, that it prd- 
dnces coffee and sugar in the southern part. 

Cotton is the principal article of commerce. The 
fertile islands on the coast produce the finest in the 
World. 

■ Questions on the map. — /. Mention the boundaries and capital 
of Georgia. What are the chief rivers emptying into the At- 
lantic? What into the Gulf of Mexico ? What is the principal 
^lown and seaport T 

II. What four towns on the coast, below Savannah ? What is 
,t|i9 principal town on the Savannah, in the novtlicm part of the 
slate? What other towns? What Indians are found in the 
noirthem part ? What islands on the coast ? What river forms 
the southern l^oundary ? What two islands lie S. of it? What 
lioneges or universities in Georgia (CXCIV a) ? (^Face IQ2- — 
Vlim, 193.) 

ALABAMA. 

201- Alabama is a very fertile, but newly settled 
state, resembling Georgia in climate and product^ns. 
. (^uestmii on the map. — /. Describe the boundaries and rivers 
of AlabanAi. >Vhere is the seat of government? What lifeaport 
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m the south? What town on the Mobile River, oppoaito t« it? 
What town above itf Mention man other plftces m the stiU. 
What IndiuiH are found in thia atnte ! 

TERRITORY OF FLORIDA. 

' 302. Florida has been lately ceded by Spain to the 

United States. It exteods ahitogt to the Tropic of Csd- 

c«r ; and its climate is fitted to produce fiDe crops of 

coffee and sogar, as well as rice and cotton. 

QuofiDiu on ike iu^- — /- How i! Florida bounded, and how i> 
it divided? (Su iw^ of JV. America.) What capes has it ? What 
river? What Ib the chief town of* E. Florida? What of W. 
Florida.' 

II. What other places do 70U find ? What buys on the coast.' 
How far ia Capo Sable from the Islaod of Cuba? What Indians 
are there in W, Florida ? 

WESTKRN STATES. 

OA JO — Indiana — Ittiti ois — Kenlucky — Ten neisee — Mis- 

ntnppt — Lou tiana — Mmovn 




AiKimt fM^catiera at XarUtla, Ohio. 

203. The Westero States abound with the remaioe of 
IbrUtications and mounds, so ancient, that they are now 
covered with aged trees. It is not known when these 
Ibrtifications were built, or hy what nation. 

204. These states lie entirely on the Mississippi and, 
its branches, uad are generidly well watered apd verj 
iertile. 
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2^05. They have a milder climate than the states on 
the Atlantic Ocean, but generally resemble those in the 
same latitude, in their productions. 

.206. Immense prairies^ or plains covered only with 
grass, form a striJdng characteristic of the Western 
States, and the soil is uncommonly fertile. 

207. The chief productions of the states north of 
Tennessee, are wheat and Indian com. 

* Horses, cattle and swine are raised in great numbers 
in these states, and large quantities of provisions ex- 
ported ia boats, down the Mississippi River. 

208. Rice, cotton, and even sugar, are raised in the 
more Southern States, chiefly by the labour of slaves. 
Kentucky and Tennessee abound in hemp and tobacco. 

CCIX. {For the Review.) 

a. Slavery is prohibited in the states north of the Ohio, and 
tbe pe<^le resemble those of the Northern and Middle states on 
the A^aatic. 

b. The Western States were settled latest, and are not yet 
well supplied with churches and schools. 

e. The people are bravo, hardy and inddstriou8,b\it the lowdt 
classes have Uttle education. 

el. There are colleges at Athens and Cincinnati, (Ohio,) Lex- 
ington and Danville, TKen.,) GreenviUe, Nashville and Knox- 
'viBc,*(Ten.) and Washington, (Miss.) There are medical in- 
atttutions at Cincinnati and Lexington. 

QuJ?f/tb«5.— /. What do you find remarkable in^e Western 
States ? Whore do these states lie, and what, are they? What 
states ve west of the Mississippi ? What N. of the Ohio, an^ 
> what Atlantic states ase in the sane latitude .^ What between 
I the Ohio and the Gulf of Mexico, and what other states in th« 
Vune latitude ? What can vou say of their climate ? What ii 
Uiere peculiar in the face of the country ? What are the chiel 
r productions of the states N. of Tennessee .^ What are the pro- 
ductions of the more Southern States ? . 

//. In what states is slavery prohibited ? In what latitude da 
fk9 western states lie i When wore they settled ? what is the 
'ibaraeterofthe peopl&generaJlyf What coUeftsare therein 
he Western States i 

7» 
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OHIO. 

210. Ohio is a fertile state, remarkably level and 
free from atones. 

The inhabitants are frugal and industrious, and are 

rapidly establishing schools, colleges and churches. 

^uesimu on the mftp.^^f. What arc the boundaries and seat 
of government of Ohio ? What rivers empty into the lakes, and 
what into the Ohio ? 

//. What is the largest town in Ohio ? What towns oa the 
River Ohio, above Cincinnati f What places are there on the 
Scioto River ? . What on the Muskingum River f What towns 
and forts on the north ? Whore is Cleaveland ? What colleges 
are there in this state (CCIX d) ? (Clim. ^^-^Prod, 207.) 

INDIANA. 

211. This stMe resembles Ohio in fertility. In 
some parts the climate is so mild as to produce grapes 
from which wine can be made. 

^uetiions on the mfip. — /. How is Indiana bounded P What 
lure its rivers ? What is the seat of government ? What towns 
are there on the Ohio f What on Uie Wabash ? What place 
and forts in the north f 

ILLINOIS. 

212. Illinois is a fertile, but thinly settled state, re- 
markable for its extensive prairies. 

^ueftionson the map. — I. How is Illinois bounded? What 
is the chief town and seat of government ? What places are 
north of it on the Mississippi and Kaskaskias rivers? What 
eastf 

MICHIGAN TERRITORY. 

213. Michigan is a well watered, fertile territory, 
Tcry thinly settled. 

^^UfOons on the map, — /. How is it bounded? What is the 
i V principal place, and wnere ? What town south of it ? Where 
v:,'^ M)iiniliiTFy*'^^"y'*i an important military post ? 

NORTH-WEST TERRITORY, 

214. This territory lies between Michigan and the 
Mississippi, eiitending to Lake Superior, and the Lake 
of the Woods. 
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It is chiefly inhabited by Indians, and little known. 

Its rivers and lakes abound in fish, and where they 
are shallow, produce great quantities of wild rice re- 
semblipg oats. 

There are very valuable lead mines in this territory, 
and large masses of pare copper have been found near 
Lake Superior. 

Questions on the mtm. — /. What rivers do you find in this ter- 
ifUiy f What falls of the Mississippi ? What tribes of Indians ? 

KENTUCKY. 

215. Kentucky is a very fertile state, with a mild, 
inoist climate. 

It abounds in salt springs, from which several of the 
neighbouring states are supplied with salt 

Questions on the map, — J, How is Kentncky bounded ? What 
i» the capital ? What are the two chief towns? 

//. What towns are between Cumberland and Green Rivers ? 
What two on them ? Where are Bairdstown and Springfield P 
Whw^ springs 8. K. from I^e^dpgton ? What towns are there 
<Ni the Ohio? What colleges hi this state. (CCIX<Q? (Prod, 
208.) 

TENNESSEE. 

21 6. Tennessee is generally a fertile, healthy state. 
It is divided by the Cumberland mountains into East 
and West Tennessee. 

It is not subject to the exttemes of hipat and cold, and 
the spring is several weeks earlier than ia New-£ng< 
land. 

Questions on the map,^-L What are the boundaries and riv-ers 
of Tennessee ? What mountains separate the Cumberland and 
Tennessee rivers f What are the capital and chief towns, and 
where ? 

//. What are the principal places above Knozville, on the 
Tennessee and its branches ? What are below it ? What two 
places on the Cumberland River ? What places between these 
rivers? What colleges in this state (CCIXrf)? What mis- 
sionary station near Sae southern boundary ? 

MISSISSIPPI. 

217. Mississippi is a weU watered level, and fertfle 
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country. It is remarkably fitted for the cultivation of 
cotton, and in the southern parts, produces sugar. 

Only half of this state is owned by the whites, the 
rest belonging to the Choctaw and Chickasaw Indians. 

Questions on the map, — /. How is Mississippi bounded ? What 

«re its principal rivers? Where do you find the Chickaowa, 

and where the Choietaws ? How much of the state do tfiey 

possess ? Whore is the seat of government ? What is the chief 

town, and where? 

//. Where is the coUege of this state (CCIX <2) ? In what di- 
rection from New Orl«atia is Natchez? What towns are north 
of Natchez? What between the Mississip|>i and PeaJ^ Rivers ? 
What one on the Gulf of Mexico? What places N. of Paaca.- 
goula, in the western 'part of the stttte? 

LOUISIANA. 

21 B. L(>uisrana is the most southern state now in the 
Union, ivith a . hot, unhealthy climate, producing tro- 
pical fruits, and especially the sugar cane in abundance. 

A large part of this state, and even the city of New 
Orleans, is lower than the rivers, and the water flows 
out of the rivers, on each side, forming immense 
swamps. 

To prevent this, banks, or levees, are built, and the 
lands which are drained are extremely fertile. 

Questums on the mim, — L What are the boundaries and capi- 
tal of Louisiana ? .What are the chief rivers ? What river sepa- 
rates it from Te^as.? What towns in the western part ? Wh&t 
towns east of the Mississippi ? 

ARKANSAW TERRITORY. 

219. This territoiy is chiefly inhabited by Indians^ 
and resembles the neighbouring states. 

QvLutUms on the map, — /. How is Aikimsaw bounded ? What 
town do you find ? What arc the rivers of this territory ? \Vhat 
Indians are here ? 

MISSOURI. 

220. Missouri is the last state admitted into the Union, 
remarkable for its rich and extensive mines of lead. 

The climate is mild and healthy, and tl}ie land gener- 
ally very fertile^ especially on the rivers. 



SPANISH NORTH 

QwtiMiMonfAcMsp. — /. WlisiuetheboundaiieiT^MiaBoarii' 
What livera paw thraush and lise in it ? What aie the prindpal 
places and wbcio f What valuable mines do jou find in thi.° 

MISSOURI TERRITORY, 
Or the Western Territory of the United Stalls 




Indiant calchittg Buffaloa. 
221. This territory embraces the greater part of the 
United States' posaeBsions west of the Mississippi. It is 
still,.^.iiderne3s, consisting chiefly of imfnense plains, 
^^aboands in wild ammals, anJ is inhabited only by 
luians, and a few soldiers stationed at military posts. 
Tbuffaloes are found la numerous and large herds, and 
Jre caught by the Indians, by driving them into enclo- 
sures as represented in the cut. 

■ QuMtiiwM on (At mop.— /■ HowisMiaaouriTetritory bovraded? 
'Wlwt mDuntaiiu divide it? What river Hows east from the 



i II What are its chief brancheB? What one flows wcbI? 

i Wh»t Indians Bte found hew; Where is there a niiasionaij 

1 statioB? 

\ SPANISH NORTH AMERICA. 

R 222. The Spanish provinces in North America were 

'■ Mexico, Guatimal-J, and Florida. The latter has bee(j 

'■■ tiven up to the United States, and the two former have 

1 Vecently become independent of Spain. 
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223. This extenaire regim was formerly inhabited 
by a powerful people,, almost as civilized as die Chi- 
nese. The nativeE were conquered and cruelly treated 
by the Spaniards, who etill hold many in slavery. 

The Spanish iohabitsnts are generally ignorant and 
corrupt, without the refinement of Europeai 




Pynottid if Chalvla, 
234. At Cholula in Mexico, is a very lai^ pyramid 
built of brick by the ancient infaabilanta, with atan ' 
OB the top, in which thousanda of personswere pro 
biy Bacriflced to the Sun. 

^y,t>limu. — /. Wht.tput« of Ameiioformsrlj belonged Ic 
SpoiuBh.' What peoplefonnerljiiibiibitedthiBregionf Whtlr^ 
mukable work of thein can you mention ? What wai dono t< 
the Qstivesf What ia the character of the Snsniaids ^ 
MEXICO. 
_^ 225. Mexico has long been celebrated for its rich \ 
mines of gold and silver, which are chiefly in the south- 
ern part. 

The interior is thinly inhabited, and is remarkable for ' 
immense herds of wild horses and cattle. The south- 
em parts contain moat'of the population. 

326. Thelowlat)ds,onthecoast,arehotandunfaealthy J 
but the middle i« a high, temperate plain, from C,0( . 
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to ^^OOO feet alK>ve the level of the sea, with every 
variety of climate and productions, at different heights. 

Some parts which are inhahited, are so cold that 
whent will not grow, and the whole is crowned with 
mountains, covered with perpetual snow. 

iluaiumionthemem. — L How is Mexico bonnded? What are 
the chief liTen ? Wh«bt gulfs, and what peninBulas do you find f 
What provinces are mentioned on the map f What is the climate 
of the coast, and what of other parts ? What is the capital f 

n. What are the chief seaports on the Pacific ? What on the 
Gulf of Mexico ? Which is tiie nearest port to Mexico ?■ What 
two ci|ie8 S. of Mexico ? What▼olca^Q^ What cities between 
Mexico and the Tropic of Cancer f What are the principal N. of 
this line ? What is the most northern town in the interior ? 
What capes on the Pacific? What islands off the coast? Which 
is the most northerly port, and what is its size ? What places on 
the 0ulf of California? What islaad in it ? 

GAUTIMALA. 

227. Guatimala is a warm^ fertile and populous 
province, hetween Mexico and the Isthmus of Darien. 

Its coast furnishes great quantities of mahogany^ and 
a British settlement has been established at Honduras 
to procure it. 

^ueiiioruonthemap, — L HowisGautimalabofUnded? What 
is the capital? 

17. What seaport besides? What one on the Gulfof Amatique? 
Where are Ciudad Real and Vera Paz ? VHiere is Chiapa, or 
Ciuapa of the Indians ? What lake in the S. and whore does it 
empty ? What is the nearest port of S. America situated on iMk 
Isthmus? 

INDIAN TRIBES OF NORTH AMERICA. 

228. The whole of North America was formerly pos- 
[tessed by the Indians, but they have gradually been 

lisbed by wars, and new diseases, as the number of 
lite people has increased. 

229- Many tribes still remain in various parts of 
[orth,America, which are really independent nations. 
I They hold their lands and are governed by ttMir chiefs, 
xordipg to their own laws. 
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230. Most of the Indians of North America are tall, 
well formed, active arid intelligent, distinguished for 
boldness and native eloquence. 

291. The northern and north<«easteni, coasts are in- 
habited chiefly by the Esquimaux. They are dwarfish, 
dull and filthy ; but mild in their character, and more 
disposed to receive instruction than many other tribes. 

232. The Knisteneaux and Chippewayans inhabit the 
interior of the northern parts. The Knisteneaux are 
the most intelligent, mild and honest. 

233. The Sioux, Pawnee and Osage Indians, found 
on the Missouri and its branches, are the most robist 
and warlike tribes we know. 

234. The Snake Indians of the western territory are 
mild and inofiensive in their character. This is also 
said of most of the tribes beyond the Rocky Mountains, 
called Flatheads, from the flatness of their skulls, pro- 
duced by pressing the heads of infants. 

CCXXXV. (For the Review,) 
, a. There are several powertul tribes in the Afkansaw Ter- 
ritory and in Mexico. Some of them use horses, taken from 
the immense herds which are found wild. 

b. Some Indian nations in Mexico have been partially civil- 
ized, and are now governed by Catholic priests. Others lived 
in towns by themselves, with an Indian governor appointed by 
the Spaniards. 

r. The most important tribes within the United States, are 
those which are fomid between the Ohio and the Gulf of Mexico 
— ^the Ch^rokees, Choctaws, Chickasaws and Creeks. 

d. Some of these, especially the Cherokees, have learned the 
arts of civilized life ; and some are found who are well'edtCcated, 
and possessed of large plantations and numerous slaves. 

e. There ax« numy Indians between the Ohio and the great 
lakes, who are chiefly Chippewayans. 

/. Th« principal tribes in the states on the Atlantic were 
the Mohekamieiewsy and the Iroquois or Six Nations. A few 
of theiri are rtiU seattered through New England and Ncir- 
York'. , 

g. The Ifoquois are prinoipaHy settled io the western piit 
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of New-Totlit with teachers and misaionsricfi unoog them. 
Amcmg thaae, the Oneida and Tuscuora Indiong have regular 
churches and minuten. 

ft. Minionaries, teachers and mechanics have ajso been sent 
among the Cherokees, Chootawe and Oiages, who have begun 
to imtruct and ciTilile Ihese tribea. 

i. . There are probably 100,000 Iii4iaBS in the United States, 
and 300,000 in their territorieB. Moat of thom are u-vageg, igno- 
rant of Chiistianitj and sunk in vice^ 

Quulumt. — I. Who formerly posseeeed N. America? Are 
there any Indian thbee remaining f What is their general ap- 
pearance.' What tribes ate found on the Husouri, and what 
can jou lay of them? Where are the Snake Indians tbund, and 
what is their diaracter? 

//. What do we know of the trilws south of the Missouri? 
What is the state ofaome nations in Mexico ? What are Uia 
moat important tribes within the United States ? Find the situ». 
tion of each on the map. What nation do you find in Florida? 
What is the state of these Indians ? What Indians do you find 
northof the Ohio? What wore the principal tribes on tho At- 
lantic ? Where are tho Iroquois settled ? What has been done 
to improve other Indians of our country ? How many are there 
probei)!/ in the United States and their ^territories f What is 
their general diaracter? 
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236. The West Indies are a number of very fertile 
islands lying between North and South America. 

237. One of their principal productions is the sugar 
cane. It is cultivated by slaves, who form more than 
half the population. They are treated with cruelty in 
many of the islands. 

238. The climate is mild and delightful in the winter ; 
but it is extremely hot, and in most islands, dangerous to 
strangers at other times. 

239. The West Indies produce almost all the fine 
fruits and plants of the Torrid Zone in abundance. 
Coffee and sugar are the most valuable, which are ex- 
ported in large quantities. 

240. The rains in these islands are so violent as to 
deluge the country in a short time ; and they are sub- 
ject to dreadful hurricanes^ which, oflen destroy build- 
ings and crops. 

241. These islands maybe divided into the Bahamas, 
the Greater Antilles, including the four larger islands, 
the Caribbee Islands, and the Lesser Antilles. 

Questions, — I. Where are the West Indies f In what latitude 
do they lie ? What prodaction is abundant ? What is their 
climate? To what evils are they subject? How may these 
islands be divided ? Which is the largest island ? Which is the 
2d ? the 3d ? the 4th ? Which is the most populous ? 

BAHAMA ISLES. 

242. Cotton is the niost important production of 
these islands. 

Many of them, particularly Turk's Isles, abound in 
natural salt ponds, in which excellent salt is formed by 
the heat of the sun. 

Q^esti(ms on the map, — I, What is the population of the Ba- 
hamas? What is the chief island? What Gulf between them 
and Florida? What dangerous bank or shoal near them? 

OREATEK ANTILLES.' 

243. Cuba and Porto Rico belong to the Spaniards. 

244. Cuba is the most fertile and wealthy of these 
islands. It produces the fiuest tobacco known. 
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245. The north-western part \ of St. Domingo, now 
called Hayti, was taken from the French by their Afri- 
can slaves, (now called Haytians,) who have since es- 
tablished a republican government throughout the 
island, and have begun to establish schools and churches. 

246. Jamaica is less fertile than these islands, but is 
well cultivated. It belongs to the English. 

Questions on the map. — I. What islands are called the 
Greater Antilles ? Which is the largest ? Which is the most 
eastern ? Which helon^ to the Spaniards ? What can you say 
of Cuba? 

//. Are there any mountains in Cuba? In what direction, 
and how far is it from Florida ? What is the chi«f city ? What 
city on the south side? Which way is St. Domingo from Cuba? 
What is the government of this island ? What is the chief town ? 
What places in this part ? Where is Potto Rico ? Where is 
J«XQaica? What can you say of it? What is tho principal place? 
What is the class and comparative population of each of these 
islands ? 

CARIBBEE ISLANDS. 

247. Of these islands, St. Bartholomew's belongs to 
Sweden, St Thomas and Santa Cruz, to the Danes, 
Guadaloupe and Martinico, to the French, and the re- 
mainder on the map, including Trinidad, to the English. 

248. Curazoa, on the coast of S. America, with the 
neighbouring islands belongs to the Dutch. These 
islands are sometimes called the Lesser Antilles. 

Questions on the mem. — /. In what direction are the Caribjliee 
Islands from Porto Rico? Which is most northern? Which 
the most southern, and how is it situated ? {See map of S, 
America^ 

11. Mention the comparative population of each, 

BERMUDA ISLANDS. 

249. These islands are usually spoken of among the 
West India Islands, although at some distance from 
most of them. 

They have a warm, but very fine climate, and are 
often resorted to for the recovery of health. 
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^uethoru ^n /'^ tnap.^I, Whore are the Bermuda Idw? 

What i^ their £.n}-mto lion? 

C CL. (For the Review.) 
APPLICATION OF GEOGRAPHY; 

or Travels on the maps. 
To diflCG ^er whet ht >- you understand what yos have learned, 
and know how to ap^ily it, you must endeayour to trayel on th^ 
map, and give an account of the objects you meet with. To 
answer the questions, you must remember what you hay? 
learned, or look back to the account of North America, and of 
Zones, Climates, Civilization, Government and Religion. 

Mtqf rfjforth America. — What course will you take from the 
eastern coast of the United States to Greenland f What comv 
tries and islands shall you pass, and to whom do they belong ? 
What new objects shall you probably see on^ your voyage ? 
(See 151,) What bay lies west of Greenland? What is the 
most northern passage from this bay towards tUb west, which has * 
been diKsoveredf How far west has it bee^ examined? In 
what directions from this place has the sea been seen ? How 
many degrees westward is Icy Cape ? 

As it is probable the ice will not permit you tO go farther, you 
can return and examine Hudson's Bay. 

What straits lead into this bay ? What country lies S. of 
these straits ? What can you say of the people ? (^2,) What 
forts and trading houses do you find on Hudson's Bay ? What 
course will you take to roach the most western trading house on 
Peace B^iver? How do you like the cUmate? (159.) What 
mountains are near you, and how high do they appear to be ? 
Who o<!Cupy the coast west (^ these mountains ? What articles 
ofcon^ljiei^iihallyou find among the Indians? (160.) How 
do ike traders convey their furs ? What course must you take 
to reach Montreal by water? What language shall you find 
most common there ? (It ) 

Mtf (f the United States, — What towns should you pass in 
going down to the mouth of the St Lawrence? 

Tou will &id the banks of this river fertile, and line4 with 
houses, fonmng almost a continued village. 

Through what river can you pass into lake Champlain? 
What commimicsation is there between this lake and the Hud- 
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son River? "What states lio east of the Hudson? How can 
you pass from the Hudson to Lake Erie ? 

A canal is now in progress uniting the Ohio with Lake Erie. 
— ^The canal from Lake Erie to the Hudson River is completed. 

-Ho# wiH you go from New-York to New Orleans by water, 
throngh the United States, when these canals are finished ? 
Through what branches can the Jame» River be connected with 
the Ohio? 

It is escpected^that k canal will soon be completed from the 
C^esapieake to Delaware Bay, and also the canal connecting 
the Delaware River with the Raritan, which empties near New- 
York. 

What will be the course of the inland navigation from Mont- 
real to Wilmington, N* C. if these canals are completed ? 

As the canals, which have been mentioned, are not yet com- 
pleted, it will be necessary to travel by land through the Atlantic 
Bbaies. 

Begin at Portland, Maine, and describe the course throng 
the seats of government of the states lying <m the Atlantic, till 
you reach St. Augustine, and mention the states and towns 
through which you pass, and tl^ rivers and bays you cross. 

What states and what seaports do you pass on the coast, in 
Returning from St. Augustine by sea, as far as New-York ; and 
what islands? What states, ports and islands do you pass, in 
going through Long Island fiound to Boston and Newfoundland? 

If you wish to visit the western coast of America, you will be 
obliged to go round Cape Horn. 



'^f 



Describe the voyage and mention the countries you will pass. 
(See Map of the World and Map rf J^orth America^ What is 
the first country of N. America you reach? . Describe ypur 
course along the coast to Alaska. What great river, with an 
American settlement on it, do you find ? 

It Is usual for ships that visit the North- West Coast to carry 
the fars they^tain to China, whore they are very valuablfi*^ 

8* 
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On their conne they often stop at the Suidwicfa Islaiids for xo- 
fireshment. 

Describe the conne of these ships to Canton. How can th^y- 
go to the United States, moving still westward^ so as to com- 
plete their voyage round the^world ? If you do not wish to take 
so long a voyage, at what port in Mexico can you land, nearest; 
the capitaJf What do you find remarkable in Mexico? (Ak' 
224, 225, 2260 What gwf and sea must you cross, in goiv^ U^ 
Trinidad? What course will you take to go to New OrleanSi. 
and stop at the principal islands of the West Indies as you 
pass? ' 

Map of. the United 5te/et.— What is the situation of New 
Orleans? What states and places shall you pass in going np, 
the Mississippi and Ohio to PittsbOrgn? What mountalnv'^ 
must you cross in going from Pittsburgh to Philadelphia ? 
What is the first, and what the last ridge ? What is the direct ' 
course to Washington if you stop at Wheeling on the Ohio ? 
In what direction from Washington is Philadelphia? New- 
Tork? Boston? Quebec? Huoeron'sBay? Missouri? Cin- 
cinnati? New Orleans? Charleston? Mexico? The West 
Indies ? In what direetion is your own home, and how many 
degrees or miles distant ? What places shall you find in pasong 
up the Connecticut River on each side? What on the Hudson ? 
The Delaware? The Susquehannah ? The Potomac? The 
James? TheSavaimah? 

SOUTH AMERICA. 

251. Soutti America is a rery fertile portion ef the 
world, distiDgBished for the size and grandeur of its 
rivers, and the height and extent of it mountains. 

252. It abounds in precious stones ; and its mines, 
with those of Mexico, furnish much more gold and silver 
than all other parts of the world. Its soil produces 
many medicinal and other valuable plants, which ar6 
not found in other countries. 

253. Brazil and a part of Guiana are settled and 
governed by the Portuguese ; but most of South Ame- 
rica is settled by the Spaniards. They occupj the sea 
coast principaHy ; and the interior is still a wilderness, 

_tr«?ersed only by Indians. 
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254. The northern and middle portions lie within the 
Torrid Zone, and the southern extend nearly to the 
Frigid. 

255. The ctimates of South America, are more tem- 
perate, than those in the same latitudes on the Eastern 
Continent, for reas<M)S which appear on the map, in the 
iramber of mountains and riveil, and the neighbour- 
hood ofthe ocean ; (Seep. 41, §113 — §114.) 

CCLvI. (For ^ Renew,) 

a. The Araucanians of Chili, and some other tribes oflndiBiis 
in Sooth America, are much more civilized than those of North , 
America, and are equally brave and warlike. 

b. Some tribes, who were taught the Catholic religftm 
and the arts of .civilization by the Jesoits, still remain iiide- 
pendent. « 

c. The greater part ofthe population of South America con- 
sists of Indians who are subject to the Spaniards, and to the 
newjy established governments, and are idmost like slaves in 
their character. 

4. The middle classes of society are chiefly Mestizoes, or 
cMldren of Spaniards who have intermarried with Indians. 

e. They are naturally intelligent and sprightly, and some of 
ihem have become very learned men. Others of this class 
are herdsmen, resemblmg savages in their character and 
habits. 

/» The higher classes consist of European and American 
Spaniards and Portuguese, who are generally educated and 
wealthy^ but dissolute in their morals. 

g. The government of Spain formerly discouraged education 
and the circulation of books among the people of Soifth 
America. -» 

A. The Spanish Provinces having now become" independent, 
new institutLons h'ave^een founded, and information has been 
more extensively spread by books and newspapers. 

t. There are universities at Caraccas, Santa Fe de Bogoti^ 
Quito, Lima, and Ouamanga. A university has been recently 
established at Cordova, and a college at Buenos Ayres, with a 
state library of 20^000 volumes. 

k. Chili, Peru, and Buenos Ayres have declared themselves 
independent of Spain ; Venezuela and New Granada are also, 
declared independent under the n^e of .Coloipbia : but the^e 
provinces ftre stiU engaged in wars* 
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^tiettioru. — /. In which hemisphere, and in what zones, is 
South America? How is it bounded ? For what is it distin- 
guished f What are its most valuable productions ? How is 
it settled, and what can you say of the interior ? How are the 
climates of South America, compared with others in the same 
latitude ? What reason can you discover on the map, for this ? 

//. What is the character of the Araucanians ? What ia the 
state of the Indians instpcted by the Jesuits ? Who form the 
greater part of the population of South America ? ' What can 
you say of the middle classes, and what is their character ? 
What can you say of those who havo become herdsmen? Who 
form the higher classes ? Did the government of Spain en- 
courage learning in S. America ? What alteration has taken 
place in the government, and the state of knowledge? What 
universities are there in the Spanish Provinces ? What coun- 
tries have declared themselves independent, and what is their 
present situation? 

Q,itestions on the Chart of the World. 

Civilization, — /. Are there any enlightened countries in S. 
America? What countries are savage? What is the state of 
the remaining countries ? 

GovemmefU and Religion,^ I J, What is the religion of the 
savages in South America? What of the civilized countries? 
What countries have a republican government? What is the 
government of the remainder ? 

Poptdation. — Which is the most populous country of S. Ame- 
rica? VY-fiat countries have about two milUons of inhabitants? 
WJiat countries have only one million ? 

^uestioni or^the map of S<mth America, 

CapeA, Bayt^ and Straits, — J. What is the southern cape of 
S.«America What is the most northern ? What are the most 
eastern. and western capes? Where is cape North? Where is 
Cape Antonio ? Santa Maria ? What bays eft the south-eastern 
coast ? W^at straits at the south ? Whsgt jire the principal capol^ 
and gulfs south of Peru ? What norti. 9fUii8 country ? * 

Mountains. — /. What is the great chain of mountains in S. 
America? What cpurse and what number of degrees do they 
run ? WTiat is their height ? (XLVII. $c) What are the prja, 
cipal peaks in Now Granada and Chili? What mountains are 
there in Guiana ? 

Rivers.—I. What is tho lar|g6t river of S.America? Where 
does it rise? What aie^Hfe principal branches on tho 
t^orth? What on th6 atmmf Where does the Beni empty .^ 
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IVhat 18 the second riyer of S. Am^Hca? Where is the River 
Ormoco? t 

//. Describe the Paraguay. What great branched form it, 
«nd which is the principal? What other branches has it, 
and where ? What river west of it empties into a lake ? What 
are the chief rivers S. of it? What are the principal rivers on 
the eastern coast of Brazil ? What is the third river in S. 
America ? Describe its coarse. What island lies at the mouth ? 
Has it any communication with the Amazon ? What two rivers 
in Guiana are most known? Where is the River Ma^dalena? 
Describe its size, course and chief branch. What reason can 
you see on the map, why there are no large rivers on the west- 
cm coast ? 

Bo^mdaries and Capitals, — L What countries of S. America 

'.' :i..rtii of the Equator? What are the boundaries and 

;>itals or chief towns of New Granada? Venezuela? Suri- 

.lar,; ? French Guiana? What three countries lie principally 

*-- ween tbe Equator and the Tropic of Capricorn? What are 

itiries and capitals of Brazil, Peru, and Upper Peru? 

.^Jnw^imia is that region claimed 6y the gpvemmmUs of Brasil 

jpd Frru^ \olich is entirely inhabited hy iTtdians^mid has tw fixed 

lioundnry, 

V, *^i tliroe countries lie principally sou|^ of the Tropic of 
Ci' '. /'•' ' rn ? What are the boundaries and capital of Chili f Of 
I jft { ■ i'l ta or Buenos Ayrea ? Why do you find no towns in Pata- 
'ifoniM (See Chart and p, AZ^ k\^.) * 

fdanJ'. — /. What Islands are there on the d^them coast of 
South Amenca ? What idands lie north of the fliouth of the 
Orinoco ? What one at the mouth of tbe Amazon ? What islands 
off the coast of Brazil ? On what island is Cape Horn ? What 
islands E. of it ? Where are the newly discovered iriands, 
called the South Shetland Ides ? 

Where is Juan Fernandez, the island of Robinson Crusoe? 
What islands N. of it ? What is the chief island near the coast 
of ChiU ? 

Latihtdes and Ltnigitv4es, — IL What are nearly the latitudes 
of the northern and middle ^coantries of S. America? What 
countries of America north of the Eqtitktor have the same 
latitude with the southern countries f (5ee Chart of the World.") 
What places do you find in latitude 10® north ? What places 
under the Equator? What places do you find 13° B. of the 
Equator? What islands are in ^out 20** latitude? What islands 
in the Pacific ar» in the same mui^de.' What islands and 
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counlnes ore in SO" N. latitude ? Wh&t places lieilt 34^ M- SS" 

S. latitude?. What is thti Ijfttnde ofOape Hmii ? Wb»t other 
land cap 'Vou find in tlie same latitude P Between wha.! loiur^ 
tqdes^oH S. Ani^rica litr? What parts of N. Ainerica fan in 
the sime longitude itithBraiil? WhatwiftFora? What conn- 
tries of S. -America have noon at thesartie time with Philadel- 
phih ? (See the Cfiart.y What is the difference of time between 
Fhilsdelphia and the easterD parts of Brsiil? What is the dif- 
ference of time betwicen Peru aitd London ? 

NORTHERN COUNTRIES OF S. AMERICA. 
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Mmtnlaint «f JVew Oranada 

iHT' New Granada contains some of the loftiest 
mountains and volcanoes id the world, (^uito, one of 
its cities, is 9,000 feet above the level of the sea. 

It is hot and unhealthy in those parts which a.e low, 
but the mountainous repons have a delightful climate. 

^aetlions on lite map,— I. How is New Granada bounded? 
Whatrieert haait? Whatis the capital? In what latitude is I 
Quito? I 

II. What is the mountain near which it stands ? What other 
near, which is the highest in S. America? What place W. of | 
the Andes? Where isFopajan? What ports on the Isthmus '■ 
ofDarien? What ports on -Ifce northern coast? Dticnbt Ae 
rounc afthf mounfiiint in Jfea Granada. 
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.VESEZUELA, 
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fijftrti of an Earthquake. 

358. VeneznMa, as well asmost of the countries of 
P S. America, is subject to dreadful earthquakes, one of » 
L which destroyed the city of Caraccas, a few years 
K sii^e. <0a this accoant the houses artt now gensEally 
I built of one story, 

ItiB a rich, fertile country, with the.usual climate of 
I the Torrid Zone. ' It has become independent of Spain. 
New Granada aad Venezuela now form the republic of 
.' Colombia. 

■QaaHonion themap. — /, How ia Venezuela bounded? What 
iitheopiUlf What isthoportof CarnccM? Whatmherports? 
■11. Wborcis Troiillo? Merida? . St. Thomas ? Whatother 
town oo the Orinoco ? What island at the mouth ? Whal olher 
jslaikd-wi Uie coast belongiag to Venezuela? What portion wT 
Giliaiia liB included in Venezuela? 

GUIANA. 
269. Guiana is that part of S. America which lies be- 
tween the Orinoco and Amazon. It i» divided amoDg 
the Spanish, Portuguese, French, Dutch and English. 
' It is a very fertile country, but hot, moist, and un- 
healthy. It is chiefly inhabited by bold and warlike 
tribes of Indians, some of whom feed on human flesh. 

The Anaconda, a very large serpent like those of the 
Asiatic islands, is found .in Guiana, which crushes ani- 
mala to death, and then devours them- 
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ip — J fFhat great metBBndaMGoUiK? 

Haw iB it bounded Among whom is it divided ? 
* Surinam it Dutch Guiana, and DemtraTa EngliA Guiana. 
II. What river BBpBra.tse Demsnm nnd Suiinsm? What 
other rivere are the principal ! What places on the coMt. fljd 
whete^ What miauoDBaro thcreintha interiorf . . 

MIDDLE COUNTRIES OF S. AMERICA. 
PERU. 

2G0. The cononerce of Pern is chiefly carried on 
over the mountains, where the steep narrow paths can 
only be tFavelled by mules, andthe llama, or Pemrian 
camel. 

It is a mountainous, and therefore temperate pro- 
vince. The government is now independent of Spain. ' 
It ia chiefly inhabitsd near the Andes. * 

Queifioni on Me tnap. — I. How is Peru bounded? What 
moont&iiu paes through it ! What is the capital, and where .' 

II. What is the nearest eeaportf Where is Cuaco, Uie an- 
cient Indian capital^ What ue die priniupal places besides j 
this E. oPthe mountains? Wbatplaces near the sea, N. of Lima! I 
UPPER PERU. , 

260(6,) Upper Peru is an elevated, mountainous, rng- 
geil country, surrounded by the branches of the Andes. 
It is generally cold and barren ; but some parts are 
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hot, level, and fertile. It containa some of the richest 
mines of silver ia the worid. 

Q'MstimuQnthemap. — /, Uqw ia upper Peru bonnded ? What 
mountains surrounil It P Whatlai^eBverBtiEeiait.' Whatlake 
doa's it coataio I* Wliat ue the principal towns .' 
AMAZONIA" 

261. This name has been giveQ to the whol& interior 
of South America, lying chiefly on the Amazon and its 
' branches, which is scarcely known to Europeans. 

It is a temperate and very fertile re^on, entirely 
inhabited and governed by Indian tribes of various 
characters. Some &f them afepowertulisnd skilled in 
a few of the arts. 

Qunfions on tAenup. — I. How ia Anuuonia bounded ? What 
rivers huitl' Wlutiettlementa are nealeet toitinBnul,Peru, 
and La Flata ? 

BRAZIL. 




ib/mtj tearchiag Jor Dtamonit 

262. Almost all the diamonds used in the world are 
DOW obtained from Brazil. They are found in the sands 
of the rivers, and washed out by slaves. 
I It is an extensive and distinct kingdom, governed by 
one of the royal family of Portugal. It is generally 
fertile, temperate and hedthy. 
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IS OF CODS TRIES. 

The dvilized inhabitants, who are found ahnost en- 
tirely on thecoaat, are said tobe improving in chiractci 
and intarmation. 

QuaiHortj an Iht map. — t How b BrniJ boutjded Wfest is 
its capital? What great nver his it in the norUl ' 

U. What ports N. of I^ Janeiro What places S W afit* 

Whst inibea,atulniilii^ tpwnB,N ofRioJancro Whatothcrs 

ib the weetciu part of foszil Wluit islands off tbo coast 

SOUTHERN COUNTRIES 

I^ PLATA OR BUENOS AYRFS 




HerdiTMn <ffLa Plata 



2€3. The plains of La Plata are frequented by herds- 
men, with immense drovesof cattle, almost wild, which 
they catch with a noose. A 

Thia province has become independent, under the 
name of the United Provinces of La Plata or Buenos 
Ayres. The people have begun ta^improve rapidly, 
in knowledge and character. 

It contains extensive fertile plains called Fampai. 
The richest mines of silver in the world, are in this 
country. 

^uationi on the laap.^-I. How is La Plita luiuided '. What is 
the capitaH Where is MontevidDOi' . ' 

//. What three places are there on Vs Paraguay Btvei? 
'here_uMoiidoza.' What two places north of it^ 
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CHILL 




Brirfgw in CTitK, 
364^ The people of Chili are obliged to pass their 
streans-b; means of ropes, becanae they are too rapid 
to fdlow the building of bridges like onrs. 

Chib J9 a mountainous, temperate, prodactive and 
heijtk^ country, resembling' Swltzerlahd. It is now 
indcpendeat of Spain. .• . ■ 

The people are iiitelligent, hospitable and very hu- 
mane to their slaves, but little, cultivated. 

The Araucanians are an indepeadent nation of brave, 
intelligent Indians, in the southern part. 

Queifioni on J/tf mop. — /. How ie ChiH bounded ? Whateiten- 
■ive desert in there on the north ? VI h&t it Oia cspital ? 

//. Wbat is one of the moat remarkable peika of the Andes in 
Chfli^ What place nearthis mountain? W hat ore the principal 
MaportB? Wheie is Valparaiso P -What inland nfDrtbesoatltem 
part? What iBlandi off the c«ast? 

PATAGONIA, 



2C5, Patagonia is a country very little known. It in 
Inhabitedbyljidian tribes, some ofwhicharesaid tobeof 
gigantic size. The southern part ukI the islande around 
it, are cold, dreary, inhospitable regions. 

South Geoi^a, Sandwich Laud, and the newly dis- 
covered South ShetlaDd Isles, are barren rocks covered 
with perpetual snow. The coast is Uned with perp''"- 
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dicular [nuuntfios uf ice, aod cannot be visited by afaips 
in tbe winter. These islands are inbabited only by sea 
fowb ami seals, and are resorted to for the purpose of 
killing seals, whose skins are valuable. 

^eitimu on the moD of the world. — /. How is Ps,tagaiiia. 
bounded? What UlandB E.of it? What other ialonds Ud 9. or 
it? WhMia the most sontbem land jet discomed? 
CCLXVl. {For the Review.) 

TRAVELS ON THE MAP OF S. AMERICA. 

The greater part of South America ii a wildameas, and tbo 
wars ID the civilized parts, which are not yet Snished, render 
traTellin^ unsafe Gveu there. 

What is the most direct course from the eastern coast of the 
United States, to La Guiro, fAepor/ q/'Caraccas? Whatislanda 
doyoii paas! What catsmity did Cataccas meet with a tew years 
flinee? (258.) What ports and river shall you pass in goiiiff t» 
Demarata.' To whom does this Bettloment belong ? (2590 What 
places, islands, and capes do you paes, in goine from Demarara 
to Pemambuco ? What do jou pass in going from this place to 
Rio Janeiro? What do you find ceiaarkabla in Brawl? (262.) 

You most be cautious in travelliiig m Brazil, or in Guiana. 
There are several tribes of Indians who seek every opportunity 
of killing persons, in order to devour them. 

If you are allowed by the governor lo visit the mmae of 
gold ud diamonds, (which is not likely,) what course will you 
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You must also be cautious in travelling here, not to meet the 
Guachos, or herdsmen. They would rob you, even of your 
clothes, without hesitatidn.' n ^ 

What public institutions do you find in La Plata, and what 
appears to be the state of tlie {people? What course wiU you 
take by sea to Valparaiso, the chief port of Chili? What 
country and islands do you pass, and what can you say of them ? 
What p^^aces on the coast of Chili?- Describe the situation of 
Chili. How do you like the Chilian bridges?, ^s the ^limate 
agreeable? - —^ - , ' , > 

Afi the Desert of Atacama, between Chili and ^eru, is almost 
imm^sable, it is best to proceed to Peru by sea. 

i>eflcri&o jpur course to Lima, and the ports you pass. How 
musit you croiss the mountains to visit Cusco ^ what can you say 
of this plabe ? In what direction &om Cusco, and , how far are 
the celebrated mines of Fotosi? 

If you are willing to encounter difficulties and dangers to gra> 
■tify your curioaty^ you may perhaps he able to go along the 
jeastem side of the Aiides, to Quito. 

What places diall you pass, and what river? What lofty 
mountains are now near you ? 

In this place, you will often see clouds and storms below yoo, 
while you have clear sky above you, and enjoy constant spring ; 
but you must % ftom your house, if an earthquake sbouhi 
occur. 

What course will you take to Panama, Porto Bello and Cartha- 
gena ? And now find the shortest way to your home. 

CCLXXVIL CrrmS OTP AMERICA. {For the Review.) 

America tis much loss distinguished for the number and size 
of its cities than Europe and Asia. There are none which belong 
lo the four first classes of cities in the world, and only five 
. which are above the seventh class. 

In the cities of the United States the houses are generally 
built of brick. The streets aire broader and more nest than in 
most European cities ; and are usually paved, and fturbished with 
side walks for foot passengers. They are adorned with churches 
and other puWc buildings, which often have considerate beauty. 
Perhaps no cities in the world are more distLoguished f<a the 
number of humane and charitable instittitions, &an tiiose of the 
United States. 

The towns of the northern Umted States, especially of New 
EnghuAd^ are. wtHifim doidty built The houses ar? genentily «f 

9* 
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wood, separated by gardens and cultiyated grounds ; and the 
iribreets are usually shaded with trees. These circumstances give 
them peculiar beauty. 

The towns of the Western States, aadofthe western parts of 
New-Tork attd Pennsylyania, are laid out more regularly, and 
the buildings are generally more elegant, than in the older towns 
of Ibe Atlantic states. 

In the Southern States, the people are so much scattered that 
there are few towns or villages, and only a small number of 
pTaoes of considerable size. 

Most of the principal cities of the United States are seaports, 
and the largest are situated on islands or peninsulas. New- York 
and New Orleans are on islands ; Boston, Philadelphia, and 
Charleston, are on peninsulas; Hartford, Albany, Trenton^* 
Riehmond, and Savannah, are capitals, at the head of sloop- 
navigation on their respective rivers. 

The seats of government of the states are oflen very small, 
towns, chosen only on account of their central situation. 

Washington was laid out on an extensive and regular plan^ 
as the seat of government for the United States. It is not yet 
closely built, and the clusters of houses, with extensive vacant 
iqpots, appear like a number of villages. The Capitol, for the 
meetings of Congress, and the President's house, are magnificent 
braidings. 

Jiew-York is among the first commercial cities in the world. 
It is situated on a beautiful and spacious harbour, formed by the 
Hudson River and the passage from Long-Island Sound, here 
called the East River. The stroets rise from the water, and aice 
laid out with considerable regularity. 

Philaddphia is ike first tity in the Union in manufactures. 
It is remarkable for the regularity and i^eatness of its stroets, 
and for the beauty of its environs. Its inlaifd trade is extensive, 
and its market is said to be unrivalled. 

Baltimore is situated on a bay running up from the Patapsco 
River. It is divided by a small stream into two parts, the town, 
and Fell*s Point. The latter is the principal seat of commercial 
buflSsess. . This city has increased with great rapidity. It ia 
adorned ^ih the only monument to the memory of Washington 
in our country. * 

BoAf^nisthe principal city of New England, in commerce, 
population, and wealth. It is situated on an irregular peninsula^ 
and the streets arc nah>ow and crooked. The harbour is excel- 
lent, adorned with islands, and surrounded by a beautiful and 
iiilllf cultivated countiy. 
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Aev Orleans^ from, its situation at the mouth of the 
sippi, is the centre of trade for the extensive country watered Inp 
this river and its branches. The ground on which it stands is 
lower than the river, in many parts of the town, and extremely 
wet» The situation and climate render it very luihealthy in the 
warm solison, especially to strangers. 

Charleston is regularly built on a low peninsula between 
Ashley and Cooper rivers^ which form a fine harbour at their 
junction. It is a place of considerable wealth and commerce, 
and is the largest city in the Southern States, except Baltimore. 
Albany is a flourishing city, finely situated for trade, at th« 
hisad of sloop-^iaviffation on the Hudson River. Near this place 
the canals from Luce Champlain and Lake Erie unite with the 
Hudson.. 

Sttlem is a flourishing and wealthy place, the second in New 
England, in commerce. It is distinguished for the extent of its 
trade with the East Indies. 

Providence is the third comm^vial town in New England. It 
is (Mstingnished for its college, and the numerous maniSacturing 
ostablismnents in its neighbourhood. 

Richmond is the seat of trade for the interior of Virginia. It 
is situated on abeautiiiil declivity, on the bankis of James River. 
JforfoUc is the principal seaport of Virginia. 

Cincinnati is the most populous place, except New Orlesos, 
in the Western States, and is increasing with great rapidity in 
commerce and population. 

•Of the large towns of the United States, Stnaminah is one of the 
most flourishing in commerce. J4iitehez^ the principal town of 
Mississippi, is also flourishing in trade. JVetr&em is the largest 
town of North Carolina, and has a vahiable trade with the West 
Indies. KnoxvUle and J^ti^viUe are the principal towns of Teik- 
nossee, and the seats of literary institutions. LexingUm is a 
large and handsome town, the seat of Transylvania Unlvorsity. 
Pittsburgh is the head of navigation on the Ohio, and the ccmtro 
of trade from Uie Atlantic to the Western States. Jiewark is 
the largest town in New Jersey, distinguished for its flourishing 
manufactures. J^eto Haven is one of the most beautiful towns 
ki the United States, distinguisAied as the seat of Tale CollejB^e; 
Hartford is a flourishing place, both in trade and manuroc- 
tuies. Jfewport is beautifhlly situated, on a fine harbour of 
gi«at size and depth. Burlington, Windsor, and Middlebury^ 
the principU town« of Vomont, ai« AHHtll but floorisbizig 
j^htcee. 
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Tb^ following table shows the rank of the principal commer- 
tatH places in the United States, in population, and in the quan- 
tity of their shipping. 



Populatian* 
1 NewiYork " Salem 
!2 Philadelphia 9 Norfolk 

3 Baltimore " Portland 

4 Boston " Alexandria 
^& New Orleans 10 Portsmouth 

6 Charleston " Savannah 

7 Richmond " New-Haven 

8 Providence " Newport 



Skipping. 

1 New-York " Portsmouth 

2 Boston 8 Providence 

3 Baltimore " N. Orleft&s 
" Philadelphia 9 Savanniih 

4 Charleston " New-Haven 

5 Salem " Newport 

6 Norfolk 10 Ale^andi^ 

7 Portland " Richmond 



In the British Provinces, Quebec is the principal seaport. 
The lower town is on the banks of the river, and the upp^ 
town, strongly fortified, stands on the top of a promontory above 
it. Montreal is also an important place of trsule, situated on an 
inland in the St. Lawrence. Both these cities are built of stone, 
in' the ancient European style. 

In Spanish America, the cities are generally built oh a 
regular plan, with broad, paved streets, furnished with side 
walks. Most of thein are supplied with water by aqueducts, 
and the public squares are often adorned with fountains, as ia 
Spain. 

The public buildings, especially churches, nunneries, and con- 
Tents, -are numerous and splendid. The private houses are sel- 
4om convenient or elegant. They are usually low, often only 
one story, and seldom .exceeding two stories in height, on 
account of the earthquakes and hurricanes to which these cities 
are subject. Lima, Quito, and Caraccas, have been almost 
destroyed by earthquakes. In Lima the houses are built of 
wood ; in ropayan and Quito, of unburnt brick ; and in most of 
the other cities, of brick or stone. In the cities of the ToiTid 
^one, on account of the heat, the windows are usually furnished 
- with lattices, blinds, or curtains, instead of glas^. 

A number of these eities are situated on siich high grounds 
that they enjoy perpetual spring. Santa Fe de Bogota, Quito, 
and Popavan, are nearly two miles above the level of the sea ; 
Mexico, rueblii, Ourango, and several others, a mile and a half; 
and Caraceti^ more than half a mile. 

Caraeau is an important commercial city, situated on an ele- 
vated plain near the coast. It is separated firoiQ its a^aport^ 
La Guira, by a high chain of mountains. 

8t TTumas is a well built but unhealthy city, whicb Was cho8«i| 
98 the capital of the re]p«btic of Venezuela. 
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StaUa Fe de Bogota is a largo, wdl built city, situated on a 
lofty i^ain, and surrounded by precipitous mountains. The fikUs 
of the River Funza are not far irom it. (Seep, 41, LX. b,) 

Quito is only a few miles south of the equator. It is built at 
the foot of the Volcano Pichincha, on a declivity so steep that 
carriages cannot be used in many of the streets. It is traversed 
in some parts by deep chasms or crevices, over which the houses 
are built on arches. 

Lima is one of the most wealthy and commercial cities o^ 
South America. It is distinguished for the magnificence of its 
public buildings and the rich ornaments of its churches. 

Santiago is finely situated in a valley near the Ande9.r*- 
From this city, and also from Lima, an extensive commerce is 
carried on with La Plata, by means of mules travelling over the 
Andes. 

Buenos Ayres^ is the chief city and the centre of trade of the 
southern part of South America. The LaPlatais here 30 miles 
wide, but the harbour is not safe, on account of the violent 
storms which are frequent. 

Portuguese America, or Brazil, is extremely deficient in 
cities and towns. A few only are found on the coast, at con- 
sidoraU€ distances, and without any roads from one to another. 
The only towns in the interior are those established fw mining* 
The cities generally resemble those of Spanish America; but 
are not so pleasant or so well built. ^ 

Rio Janeiro has one of tho finest harbours in the world. In 
population and importance, it is probably tho first city in South 
America ; but in tho comforts and improvements of civilization, 
it is inferior to many others, 

St, Salvador^ ox Bahia^ is next to Rio Janeiro in commerce and 
population. It is situated on a point of land, and tike Quebec, 
is divided into an upper and lower town. 

Tho towns of Guiana are small, generally built of wood, in a 
neat and convenient manner. Paramaribo is regularly laid out, 
and its streets are shaded with orange, lemon, and tamarind 
trees, covered with perpetual verdure. 

EUROPE. . 

268. Europe is the smallest of the four quarters of 
the globe, but more thickly settled and more cultivated 
than any other. 

269. The climate of Europe is much milder than that 
of Asia and America in the same latitude, in coa^e- 
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quence of its numerous inland seas, and the general 
cultivation of the soil. 

270. In the countries of Europe Ijring north of 55** 
of latitude, the cold is very severe, and the inland seas 
are frozen over in the winter. 

271. In the middle countries, between 45*^ and 56*^, 
the climate is much milder than it is in the northera 
United States, between 40*^ and 46^. 

272. In the southep countries, snow seldom falls, 
and vegetables grow the greater part of the year. 

273. Sciences, arts and manufactures, have reached 
a higher degree of perfection in Europe, than in any 
other part of the world. 

CCLXXIV. {For the Review,) 

a. All other civilized countries of the world were peopled from 
Earope ; and all the European states,, except Germany, Fruaiia, 
Austria, Switzerland, and Italy, possess colonies in the other 
quarters of the globe. 

b. There are many universities in Europe. The most cele* 
'brated are those of Cambridge and Oxford, in England ; £din> 
l^iurgh, in Scotland ; Leydcn,intho Netherlands; Gottingen and 
Leipsic, in Germany ; Vienna, in Austria ; Bologna, in Italy ; 
^nd Salamanca, in Spain ; which hare produced Uio most learn- 
ed men the world ever saw. 

c. .There are few countries well provided with schools for the 
instruction of the poor. In the (JathoUc countries tiic people 
iire forbidden to road the bible. 

d. The common people are generally ignorant, superstitious, 
and degraded, and much oppressed by the nobles. 

e. The higher classes are generally well educated «nd refined^ 
but indolent and luxurious. 

/. In most countries ofEurope, vice is more prevalent among: 
all classes, and morality and piety are less regarded, than in the 
United States. 

Que«/ion#.-— 7. What is the size and population of Europe ? 
How is its climate, compared with that of America and Asia > 
What is the climate in each division ? What is the state of the 
arts And sdcnces ? 

//. What are some of the principal universities ? Are there 
generally schools for the poor? What is the character of the 
common people? What is that of the higher classes? What 
kis the general state of morals in Europe? 
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Questions on the Chart of the World* 

Civilization. — /. Are there any parts of Europe barbarous ? 

What country is half civilized? What are only civilized? What 

are enlightened ?, 

M&Gw&mrMfnL — //. What countries have absolute monarchies, 

I Sp* despotic governments ? What country has a republican govern- 

' wient ? What countries have limited monarchies ? How is Ger- 



any governed ? 



Religion. — //. What countries ofEurope are Protestant? In 
what country does the Greek religion prevail ? What coimtry is 
Mahometan ? What countries are Catholic entirely ? What are 
divided between Protestant and Catholic ? 

Population. — IL W hat country ofEurope has the largest num* 
ber of inhabitants ? What two are next ? What is the population 
of Great Britain, including England, Scotland, and Ireland f 
What is that of each country ?. What countries have tenmillionil 
of inhabitants ? What have 13 millions ? VV hat is the population 
of Turkey? Of the Netherlands? What countries have two or 
three milUons of inhabitants ? What countries have a smaller 
number? What country has 'the least number of inhabitants^ 

Questions on ike map of Europe, 

/. How is Europe bounded on the N., £., S,, and W. ? Men* 
tion particularly the seas on the south, and tlie mountains and 
rivers on the east. What divides it from Africa fmd Asia.^ 
What is the northern capo ofEurope ? What the. most southern ? 
Between what latitudes and longitudes does it lie ? What capes 
in Spain? In Ireland? England? On the coast of the Mediter- 
ranean ? What is the northern cape of Africa? 

Seoaf^ Gulfs, and Straits. — /. ^^hat four seas are there in tho 
northern part of Europe ? What two gulfs in the Baltic^ What 
are the straits or sounds called, which lead into the Baltic Sea i 
What five seas are there in the south of Europe ? What thre^ 
gulfs in the Mediterranean ? What straits lead into the Mediter^ 
ranean ? What countries are on the Baltic? On the North Sea? 
What on the Mediterranean? The Archipelago? Black Seaf 
What straits load into the Sea of Marmora ? VV hat straits be* 
tween England and France? JVhat channels i^^ar the Britislii 
Isles ? 

Mountains. — /. What three chains of moontaiiis ia, ihp north* 
em part of Europe? In what direction do they run ? What fooir 
chains in the middle of Europe ? What are the principal chain/tf 
in the south of Europe? 

IL WheiQ is th^ Sicyrra Morena ? What are the high^t xnottti' 
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tuna in Europe ? What chain is the longest ? Describe the sitti- 
ation and height of Mount Heckla, in Iceland. Mount Vesuvius, 
in Italy. Mount Etna, in Sicily. 

Lakes.^-L What two remarkable lakes in Sweden.^ What two 
in Russia ? //. How large ? {See LXIII. b. &c.) 

Rivers,- — L What three rivers in the north of Russia? ^4||^ 
are the two chief rivers of Sweden? What four rivers empl||[pj 
into the Baltic from the south? What river enters the Skagger- 
ack from Norway? What two rivers of England empty into th«JB 
North Sea ? (The Tweed and (he Forth empty into it from Scoi-^ 
land,) What four from the coi|tinent ? (77^6 Rhine passes thrw^h 
Lake Constance in Switzerland.) 

What river empties into the British Channel? What two into 
the Bay of Biscay ? What five enter the Atlantic from Spain f • 
What two pass into the Mediterranean from Spain and Fra|tce? 
(The Rhone passes through the lake of Geneva.) What four eater 
the Black Sea? 

//. Desc^be each of die rivers mentioned, beginning at the 
north, and proceeding along the coast, (i, e, tell where it rises j 
what course ii runs-^ where it empties, and what is its class and eom^ 
parative Hse,) What river near Rome ? What one enters the 
Gulf of Venice ? Describe each. What branches has tho 
Danube ? VS'hat river empties into the Sea of Azof? What is 
the largest river in Europe ? Which are the two largest in the 
WBSt of Europe? ' 

Boundaries and Capitals,-^!. What are tlie five countries of 
Europe lying N of 55*> latitude? What axe the boundaries of 
each ? What are the eight middle countries between 55° and 
45^ ? What are the boundaries of each ? What are the four S. 
of 45**, and their boundaries ? What parts of Asia and America 
are in the same latitude with the noruern countries of Europe ? 
What with the middle and southern countries ? What are the 
capitals of the five northern countries and Pohmd ? What are 
the capitals of the eight middle countries ? Of the four south* 
em? 

Islands, — /. What are the two largest islands west of Europe ? 
What are the islands north of Europe ? What are those north of 
Oreat Britain? West of Scotland? In the British Chfiimel ? In 
the Baltic Sea? What are ^ two hirgest in the Mediter- 
Tanean? ^ 

/7. M^aft are those near Spain ? Those near Italy f Those 
hetweeo lAty and Turkey ? Whatene south of Sicily ? Whftft 
are the chiefislands in and near the Archipt^ago ? 

LatOudes and Jj9ngiiudes.^JL Mention three capitals nearly 
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iiearly in tLe latitude of the Shetland Isles and Greenland ? 
What four others in that of London, and the Straits of Bellisle 
in N. America ? What capitals between 45° and 60® of latitude ? 
What places in the latitude of Halifax ? Of Boston ? What 

fals n^rly in the latitude of New-Tork and Madrid ? What 
at of Washington ? Trace the line of 36® latitude (which is 
ly that of Raleigh, N. Carolina,) to the Caspian Sea, and 
ion the places and coasts on and near it. Find the longi- 
9 of London — Petersburgh — Paris — Rome — ^Constantinople* 
About what time is it at St. Petersburgh and Constantinople, 
when it is noon at Philadelphia ? (See the Chart of the World,') 
What time in Sweden, Austria and Italy f What in London, the 
_ west of France and Spain ? ' ^ . 

NORTHERN COUNTRIES OF EUROPE.' 



•} 



Russia — Poland — Sweden — Norway — Denmark — 

Scotland, 

275. The northern countries of Europe lie between 
55* and IT of north latitude. The inland portions 
are much colder than any part of the United States ; 
but the parts near the ocean are temperate. 

276. They generally produce some fruits, and a suf- 
ficient supply of grain and vegetables; but theyv«T6. 
best fitted for pasturage. 

277. In Norway, and other parts in or near the Frigid 
Zone, the inhabitants are oflen obliged to eat moss, and 
even the bark of trees, for want of grain. 

CCLXXVIH. (For (he Review.) 

a. In many parts of these countries, the sun sets so lale 
and rises so early in sammer, that they can see to read and 
write at midnight. In winter they Have only an hour or two of 
light at nooo. 

b. These countries haTe usually neither spring nor autumn. 
The change is sudden from winter to summer, and grain is 
reapr^d 'n a iow weeks after it is sown. 

. . I la p r Jicipal exports of these oonntries are dried fiah, iron, 
copu ' r iind h imp, with timber, tar, &o« for ship building;. 

f ' «' ' .e p' iple are generally brave, hardy and industiions, and 
j^iv .. irict us than in other parts of Europe. 

..),'../;: ^- -/, Where do the five northern countries «C 

30 
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Europe lie? Iri 'wh&tzoiie, and in vhat part of it are mnil a£ 
Ihem? What is the general olimate of th^t part of the temperate 
xoaei (See p. 41, iU^) U any psrtorthem ia the Frigid 
Zone ? What then will be their climate ? (See p. 39, 4 9 7^ 
^Vhat do the)' genetnUj' produce? What Jo the people ollen ^^^ 
ia some of these countries ? ^^H , 

;/. Whatcanyausaroftheirnighlsf What of theirseasoniT^ i 
What are the principal exports of these countries f What is thft. 1 
character of the people. "^ 

HiTssiA Ici F.URor r 




279. It is a faronnte wiflter nmugemeDLin Ruseia to 
slide down artificial hills, built of timber and covered 
with ice. The Russians often travel to small hoases, ' 
placed on sleds. 

Russia is the largest country ia Europe, extending 
into the middle and southern parts of it, but not thickly — 
settled. It is intensely cold and unproductive in tho ' 
north, but temperate and productive in the south. 
is generall; very level. 

The common people of Russia are generally ignorant 
and rude, or barbarous ; and most of them are slaves to 
the nobles. Great efforts are now made to improve them. 

The RuBsiaD empire embraces nearly lia'.f of Europe, 
nith B large part of Asia, and extends into the north- 
era parts of North Ameiica. 
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. ^uestuim on Uie map. — /. DeKribe the boun(lai;i«, capital 
and rivers of Ruuin. 

//. What tno to\ras ore on the Wbite Sea? VTbat is their 
class and populatioii ? What place is at tbe head of the Baltic 
Sea? Describe the two principal plaoeg in Finland. What rivers 
' in Finland? What city N. W. of Peteraburgl], which is ita^sea- 
port ? What two other aeaporta on Iho Baltic S. of Peteraburgh, 
and how situated ? Describe the situation and size of Moscow. 
' What three places on the Vulga N. of Moscow-end of what 
size? What three places between Moscow and The Dnieper.'' 
What two on the Dnieper^ What two porta on the 'flack Sea? 
At what places in Russia do you find universities f . (Prod. 276.) 
SpUsttTStnand^ova Zembia are fiU3en,iamt!uibitedi!lanis, 
belonging to Russia. Where are they situated? 

rOLAND 




fail Mma of Cracow 
forraerly an independent kmgdoni 
for tbe salt mines of Cracow, wiiicti 
contain whole villages of miners 

It i?as divided some years since between Austnn, 
Prussia and Russia. The greater part of it is now nn- 
der the government of tbe Emperor of Russia. 

It is a cold, but level and productive country, with 
a people generally rudo and ignorant. 

<i>tfsli'<ruanlhfm«p.— f. Whatrivm arp found in PoIan^T 
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Whiohoftheni are connected by canals? Where is Warsaw, the 
capital .' 

/;. What two places aaBl of this ? Where uCracow? What 
'■"adoyoufind? 

SWEDEN. 




A Mine in Saeitn. 

361. The great ivcaltb of Sweden consists in its nu- 
merous mines, which produce iron and copper of the 
best quality. 

Sweden is a cold counlry. It is rugged and mouQ- 
tainous in the western parts, but level on the shoresof 
the Baltic. 

The Swedes have public schools, and are generally 
well iDformed and honest, as well as intelligent and 
sprightly. f 

Qu«t/ioru on 'Ac map, — 7. How is Sweden bounded^ Wliat 
mountains separate it from Norway? WIihI river from Eussia? 

n. What two labes are there in the southern pail of Sweden ? 
What is the chief river ? What is the capital of Sweden ? (ft U 
buill on leneralis/andi in Ihe Lakt J\Ialar.) Whatotherseapnrt 
of importance on Ihe eastern coast f What one on the weetem ? 
What other important places are there? What uniTersity in 
Sweden? (Ciiiua'e 270— Prod. 270.) 

" ■ NORWAY. 

282. Norway is a very cold, mountainous, barren 
fountry, subject to the king; of Sweden. 
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_.te Jdaeislraai. 

Norvray is remarkable far the Maelstrom, a dreadful 
whirlpool, which draws in ships, and even whales, fionj 
a distance of several miles. 

The Norwegians are booest and hospilable, but rude 
and illiterate. They are supported chiefly by huDti(^, 
fishing, and catting timber for cxportatioo. 

Queifioni on the map. — /. How is Norway bounded? Whit 
nre tha Barthero and inuthern capes ^ What ialaods on the N. 
W.coBst-' Where is (ha Maelstrom? What is the (duefrifer? 
The ca^lal ? 

If. What ia the moat northern town ' Describe the prinoiiMiI 
rlaoca ill the anulii V, hat ui ve •. ties or c llcgea 
L VPI AND 
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S83. In Lnpland, they asc Reindeer as their beasts 
of burden, live on tbeir milk and flesh, and dress id 
their skins. 

It is a frozen, mountainous, desolate region, occupy- 
ing the northern parts of Russia, Siredcn, and Norway. 

The Laplanders are dtrarlish, ignorant, superstitious, 
and barbarous. 

QtuifumxinlAcnuij*.— /. What river in Laplancl ? What Til- 
lage deierTing of noUcef 

DENMARK, 
lacluiUng letland and the Faroe fifej. 




lite iirtat (j „ 

284. Iceland, belonging to Denmark, is remarkable for 
its volcano, and for the hot springs called the Geysers, 
which spoDt hot nater often to the height of SO feet. 

Denmark is a level and fertile country, nith a damp 
but healthy climate. 

The Danes are an honest, indnstrious people, but not 
distinguished for enterprise or learning. 

The Eyder is the only river of importance in Den- 
mark, it falls into the North Sea, and is connected 
with the Baltic by the canal of Kiel. 

^ittitiommthe map. — f. How is Dmmirk boanded P What 
Idandi belong to it.' DeientM tba capital. (It U «n the iiland 
/^Zealand.) 
II. Whera i* ElBinore ? Where ii Altmin ? aiul howlmge: 
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What great seaport is near it ? What university do you iind ? 
(Kiel tUso has a imiversiii/,) (Clim* ^S-^Prod, 276.) 

SCOTLAND. 

285. Scotland is among the northern countries of 
Europe, and resembles them in climate, and in the cha- 
racter of its people. It will be described under the 
head of Great Britain, to which it belongs. 

MIDDLE COUNTRIES OF EUROPE. 

England — Ireland — The Netherlands — Germany — 
Prunsia — Austria — S^g^itzerland-^^France, 

286. The middle countries of Europe extend from 
about 45° to 55** of north latitude. The sootbern part 
of Russia is also in the same latitude. 

287. The climate in most parts of these countries is 
milder than in the northern United States ; but in the 
northern parts, the winters jire very cold. 

,288. They produce excellent grain and vegetables, 
and many fine fruits in abundance. 

289. The southern parts abound in grapes and olives, 
which furnish the people with wine and oil, for common 

use. 

CCXC. (For the Review.) 

a. The chief'exports of these countries are provisions, grain, 
wine, and innumerable manufactures of wool, cotton, and 

metals. 

b. The people are of various characters, but generally active 

and intelligent. 

c. Most of them excel other nations of Europe m manufac- 
tures and learning ; but they are less hardy and virtuous than in 
some ofthe norther* countries. 

quesHom.~-L In what latitude are the middle countries of 
Europe ? What countries are in the northern part, and what m 
the southern of this division ? What part of Russia is in the 
same latitude ? What is the climate of these countries ? What 
do they produce.' What fruits in the southern parts? 

JL What are the chief exports ? What is the character of 
the people ? In what do they excel other nations of Etirofie ? 
What can yoa say of their rirtne > 
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BRITISH ISLES, OR GREAT BRITAIN. 

291. Id Iho British Isles, England, Scotland, and 
Ireland sire united in one kingdom, which excels all 
other countries in the esleni and value of its maoufac- 
tures and commerce and in the strength of its navy. 

The British emp re includes numerous and extensive 
colonies in every quarter of the glohe 




« and Canal in England. 

292. England is reroarkahle for its fine roads and 
bridges, and also for its canals, which pass throngli 
mountains and over rivers. It is a moist, temperate, 
fruitful, and beautiful country. 

The people are intclligeiit, hrave, and industrious, 
chiefly supported by manufactures and commerce. 

Jersey and the neighbouring islands of Guernsey, 
Aldcrney, and Sark, belong to England. 

Wales is a mountainous country, formerly indepen- 
dent, but now incorpornCed ivith England. 

Qufifiont on Iki map. — /. How is Engtand batitided ! Wbkt 
channel nnil itrails divide it from Franes ' Wbal istHndi in the 
English Channel belong tu England; Wl^t iiland oppoiite 
Portunouth ! Describe the capilal. ITbat are the (br«« prio- 
eipal river. .' 

fl. Where are the two nbief unircnities' In irbat direc- 
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tion from London ? What two seaport* on Ihe channel } Where 
iiBriatoP What other eearort on the neatf Which my from 
Liverpool are the great manitfiiclLiriii)c towns of Birminehsm 
and Manobetterf What two lenports on the North Sea ? What 
two other important placea in the norlEi f 
SroTl AMD 




, FingaCi Cant, ii 

293. la Staffs, one of the Western Isles of Scotland, 

is a cavern of great height, called Fingal's Cave, sup- 

ported by natural columna, appearing like henn elone. 

k Scotland is one of the northern countries of Europe. 

^ It is cold, mountainous and unfruitfijl, chiefly fitted for 

pasturage. 
, Tlie Scotch are hardy and enterprising. They are 
[ remarkable for general education and morality, pro- 
I duced by their numerous schoola and their attention to 
public worship. 

The Orkney, the She&nd and the WesUrn Isles, or 
Hebrides, belong t^ Scotland. The chief rivers are 
the Forth on the east, and the Clyde on the west, 

^utilioni on Ihe Map. — I. How is Scotluid bonoded ■' What 
island! belong to it' What are Ihe chief river!? What ia the 
capital and where .' What waport in the weit? 

II. What two jmrtj on Ihe eaitern coast ? Where ia Perth = 
Where are the tiniveraities of Scotland ? 
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IRELAND. 




294. Ireland 13 remarkable for tbe Giant's Causeway, 
on the northern coast, composed of regular Datural 
pillars, like those of Staffa. 

It is a level, moist and fertile country, celebrated Ibr 
the beautiful green of its fields. 

The common people are hardy and brave, but gene- 
rally ignorant and superstitious, and extremely poor. 

^vaUent on Ibc map. — /. Haw is Irel<m<Ibotin4ed? What ii 
the chief riter? What place on tbe ShnnuoDf Describe the 

If. What i> Ibe chief snaport in the aouth ? What two ports 
in the west .' What are the two prinupal plaees in the north ! 
What is the Bouthem cape of Ireland?. What unirersity in 

' KINGDOM or THE NETHERLANDS; 
Including Holland and the NtUurtandi. 

295. This country is gen^frally lower than tbe sea 
and rivers. It is drained by moans of numerous canals, 
which are also used ins I cud of roads. 

The Itingdom of the Netherlands is a flat, moist and 
highly cultivated country, with a cold and damp, but 
healthy climate. The people are honest, and reinarU- 
ahle for industry, fru<;ali(y and neatness. 



middle: uodmtbies ov guRore. 

Canals m the JVc herland 




The northern part of this kingdom was Tortnerly 
cnited Holland, and the sottlbern part, Flanders, or the 
Nclhcrlands. 

^urilioni on Ike map. — /. How is Ihe Motherlands bouniled ! 
What Hvcra pa!9 through it? Wliiil is the papital ? 

JI Where is the H-gue' Whuttwo ulberciliesiD thesoiith,>_ 
GERMANY ' 




fyomen labouratg. 
296. In Germany, as in Sweden and other parta of 
Europe, the women often perform ihe labour of men 
in the fields. d^ 
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Germany, od the map, includes the kingdotn^^ Ba- 
varia, Wurtemberg Saxony and Hanover, with thirty- 
four small States and free Cities. 

The Germanic confederation, or the whole of Ger- 
many, embraces these states, together with some pans 
of Austria and Prussia. 

Germany is a productive country. It is remarkable 
for the number of its learned men and authors, and the 
perfect state of the arts and sciences. 

The people are distinguished for their gravity, iodus- 
try and perseverance. ^ ~- 

Quufimu OR the map. — /. iHow is Germany bounded .' What 
states does il included What rivers pass throufh it? In what 
part of Germany is Baratia.' What are the two princiml 
places in Bavaria? Where is Wurtemberg, and what is iU 
chief cily? Wbere is Saxony, end what is its chief cilyf Wbere 
is Hanover, and what is its chief eity ■' 

//. Where are the three free cities, Frankfort, Bremen, anil 
Hamhargi' What other city Jo you find, celebrated for a uni- 
"Hcrsity ? Lubect. the ftniTth fret dfy, is JV. E. 0/ Hamburg. 
(CKoi. 987— Prorf. £88.) 

PRU-?SIA. 





a^ 


Jl ! ^*^ 'tin 





■9 CMf^gv in Pnutia, 
S97. la Prussia, as in other parts of Europe, splen- 
did palaces and cities are often eontrastsd nith the 
Ucbed huts of the poor. 



■wrWche 
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Prussia is generally a level couDlry. with a cold 
moist climate. It is remarkable for its mines of amber. 
A part of Germany belongs to Prussia. 

The PniBsians are chiefly distinguished as a military 
nation. Many of the inhabitants are properly Germans. 

Queffioiu on Uumap. — /. How is Pmuia bounded^ Wbat 
three rivers empty in it.' What lai^e river pasies through it? 
D^KTibe the capitul. 

//. Where Rrs Kooi^burg anil Daiitzic? Wbat city ia on the 

Oder? What port of Gernmnj belongs lo Prussia? Where ure 

irsiliei of Prussin-' (C/un..2B7— Prorf. 288.) 




29B. The Gipscj?. , ... ..nder 

about Europe, and subsist liy begging aqfU'ratid, come 
principally from Austria. , ^ ; 

It is a temperate^ healthy and fertile country, but 
poorly cultivated. 

The Austrian empire is composed of Beveriil distinct 
D&tionB formeriy independent. Austria proper has 
haughty ignorant nobles. The common people are 
moral) and great crimes are rare. In Hungary there ia 
more knowledge, and also in Bohemia and Moravia. 
Berne nations in the south-east ri»i jciycely civilized. 

(Jueriiofu 91 (Auni^.— L Hgw iTAaatrw-b 
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Hirers ire there; Wtiet mauDtims? What are the chief difi- 
sioni of Anitria .' Where a the capiUl ! 

II. Where u Preabarg' What two cities below it on the 
Daaube ? What ma north of Viennef WtiKt one in the N. E. > 
Where i» Trieste? In«pruck?Rajula? What three Italian oitioB 
arenowin Auitria? What anirenitiea are there in Amtris? 
{CIi,n.iSn—Fred. ;88, 289.) 

SWITZERLAND. 




299. Avalanches, or 
times £i]\ from ihe Alps, iti Switzerland, and bury 
houses and even whole villages. 

Switzerland is a culd, mountainous end rough coun- 
try, but the Fiilleys are productive. 

'I'he Swi^ are generally well educated, and are re- 
markable for their bravery, industry and virtue. 

QuMdonj on Ihe map. — /. How ii Swilzarland bonndod ? 
What two large rivers riwin it. aod throngh what lake* do they 
paa? {S«( LXlII.d.) What a the capital? Whatare the two 
other principal places ? What anivenities do yon find^ 

//. (fiataracti, LX. a~Laket, LXIII. «.) 
FRAiSCE. 

300. France abounds in vineyards, wbich lunush 
wine for the «oininoii drink of the people. 

It is a fertile <^ilgfjfX and although it is in the same 
latitude vilb Cw^^i " haB>a finer ttn^miUer climato 
:b3n the niiddle United State?. 



SOUTHEKH EDIUWE. 




The French are gay, puiisbed, active and indiistriouSt 
aod celebrated for their ingenuity and skill in the arts 
and sciences. Corsica beloi^s to France. 

^uetliom on Ike map. — /. How ii France bounJe^ Wbat 
three rivers are there in the West ! Degcribe the capital. 
What two other placet on the Seine, and where? Wliat town 
nesrert England? 

//. What city near the oorlhemboundarj"' Where it Straa- 
hurg! Wliat is the moit wcEtern city in France ? What three 
oities are thereon the Loire? What remarkable seaport on the 
Oaronne? Where U Rochelle.' Where is Bayonne? What two 
cities between the Baf of Biscay inii Gulf of tyona? Where 
does the Canal Royal pau? What town on the Rhone:' W'bat 
mountains west of ill What two sea-ports on (he Mediteirsnean ? 
Where ii Corsica ? Wbat aniversitiea lias France ! (Ctim. 287— 
Prod. 288. 289.) 

SOUTHERN COUNTRIES OF EUROPE. 
Spain — Fortugai — Italy — Twrkey . 
301. The southern countries of Europe extend from 
about 35° to 45° of north latitude. Tbey have very 
warm and dry climBtes. In most of them snow seldom 
falls except on the mountains, and vegetables continue 
green through the winter. 

303. They abound in the finest grain, vines and 
olives, as well as oranges, lemons, figs and other fruit;; 
of warm climatfis. 
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CCCIIT. (For (fe flraww.) 

a. The moit important exporti are tbe«e , fruiti, irilh raieJlUt 
curraati, wine, bmndy, sad especially silk sad oil. 

b. The people are generally indolent, and are less Tirtnous, 
nnd lets distin^utshed f(>r le&rniDg and improvements, Ihnn otber 
nations of Europe. 

c. Bread, vegetables and fruits, with wine and oil, are the 
principal articles of food in these countries. 

^ueslioru.—[. Which are the southern countries of Europe ? 
What ia their situation and climate ^ What can yon saj of their 
winter;.' What are their chief productioDs P 

J/. Whfltarethemostiaiportantenports? What ii the eod«- 

ral character of the inhabitants, nam pared with that of other na~ 

tioos of Europe ! What ar« the prii.cipal articlei of food ? 

What tecularwudn these countres' (S« CXVI A.) 

SPAIN 



.— Jl Jluli Fighl. 

304. It is a Tavourite amusement, both of males aDd 
females in Spain, to attend bull tigbls. Almost etrery 
town has a public place for this purpose. 

Spain is a hot and dry, but fertile country. (Qi. 301.) 

The Spaniards ;\re haughty and bigoted, but brave 
«nd generous. They ure now becoming more liberal 
iind enlightened. 

Quufioru on Vu map.— I. How is Spain bounded f Wbat ri- 
ver has it on the easti' What rivers on the west and sonlh? 
Describe the cupital. What two capes on the north ? What 
two seaports? 
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//. Whers ii Vslladolid ? What two priacipal cities N. of the 
Douro? Whera ta SalBinaQca ? What eity onlhe Ebro? Whoro 
in the British fortress of Gibrallar .' name the five staporta on 
•Khe Med iter ran eait, beginning it the south. Wbat two cili«a on 
the Guadalquiver f What two cities between this river and Ihe 
TagOB ? What chain of mountains ! What three islands on Ihe 
coast of Spain, and what is Iheir comparatire population ? 
Where are the universitien of Spain ' (Prad 302 ) 
PORTUGAL 




Treadiiig out grain m PorlwgaL 

305. The Portagaese are so inatteotive to improve- 
tnents. that the; still tread out grain with oxen, as was 
done in ancient times. 

Portngal is a warm, dry and frtiitfiil country. (C7i.S0I .) 
The people are friendly and hospitable, but generally 
«nperstitioas, haughty and reveageful. 

^natieiu on Ihcmap.—!. How ia Portugal biiuoded? What 

riTenpaas through it? Where ia the capital^ What two oitTeg 

in the north? What port in the southern part? What cape on 

thetmitb? What universitjr in Portugal? iPTod.30S.) 

ITALY, 

Including Sieilj/ and Sardinia, 

306. Italy is remarkable for two anient volcanoes.El- 
nain Sicily, and Vesuvius near Naples. (Sec L.a. b.e.) 

It was the country of the aucient Romans, and 
abounds with the ruins of their cities and buildings. 
11* 
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JtfBtmJ Vfiwrivi. dlali/,') 




. 1) 

Tbe Italians are a polished people. distiDguisbed for 
their skill ip music, paioling and sculpture. In the 
northern parts thev are industrious, in the aontbern 
parts, indolent, and genenilly they are deficient in 
education and morality. 

Italy has the kiDgdoui of Naples, including Stctlji b 
the south ; the Roman slates in the middle ; and the 
Grand Duchy ofTuscany next. lathe north-nest are 
the small Duchies of Modena, Parma and Lacca, and 
the kingdom of SardiQia, which also includes the island 
of Sardinia. 

QuufioRi on the map. — /. How is Ilaly bounded? What rivet 
empties into tbe Gulf nf Venice i What mountains run thruu^ 
Italy ? Where is the kingdom of Naples ! What is the capiUl 
of this kin^om ■' What volcano near this citj ' Where is Sici- 
ly ? What volcano U there oa It .' What are three or the priod- 
palcitietof Sicilyi* Where are the Roman Statca? Onnhatii- 

JI. What is the fizeof Rome.' Where is Bologna? Where 
is St. Marino? {It ii an independent Tcputlic of onfy3J00Ope«- 
pU.) Where is Tuieary? What plitces in it? What iilaod on 
theoout? Where is the kingdom of Sardinia? What is the capi- 
tal > What seaport of note ? What is the rhief city on the isl- 
and of Sardinia? To what nation does Corsica belong? Where 
-■ ■ - "- in Italy? (Prad. 302.) 
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TURKET. 




Ruiru m Omct. 



307. "the southern part of this connliy was the aa- 
cieot Greece, and abounds in the remains of Grecian 
iHiildings and sculpture, which the Turks destroy. 

Turkey is a warm, productive country, but poorly 
cultivated. (Clim. 301.) 

The Turks are generally bigoted, ignorant, and vi- 
cious, but honest and hospitable. The Greeks are 
niore lively and ingenious- and are Chrislians. 

Queiftofu onlkimap. — /. Haw la Tarkej bounded? What 
are the principal riven m it? What chain of moantaini? 
Detcribe (he capital? Which wi/ from it ii Adrianople? 

II. Whnttnroplaceaon the Danube? In what part of Turkey 
are JasMj and Bucbareit i* Where are Saphia. ? Salonica? Where 
isGreecef What three plncea in the aouth of Turke;? Whatis 
the Dame of the loothern peninsula ? What city in the N. W, 
part of Turkey ? What sea and straits between Coastaatinople 
and the Archipelago ? What large islands south of the Ardii- 
. pelago ? What are the six principal iilands in Uie Archipelago ^ 
(Prod. 309.) 

REPUBLIC OF THE IONIAN ISLES. 

308. The Islands of Corfu, Cefalonia, Zante, Cerigo, 
and some others, form the Republic of the Ionian Isles. 
They are inhabited by Greeks^ under (be protection of 
Great Britain. 
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Tbey have a fine climate and fertile soil, and export 

wine, oil and dried currants. 

Queations on tJie map, — /.Where are the Ionian islaxidsf 
Mention the principal, beg^inning; at the north. 

CCCIX. TRAVELS ON THE MAP OF EUROPE. 

In travelling through Europe you will find numerous citiest 
which abound with magnificent buildings ; but you will see such 
poverty and misery and vice as we do not often see in the UDited 
States. 

What is the largest city in Europe ? How will you go to it from 
the United States, and what ocean and channel must you pass?. 
How many people shall you find there ? 

What shall you find worthy of notice in travelling through 
England? (See 292.^ In what direction, and how will you goto 
visit the Cavern of otafia ? (293.) In what direction is Edinbuigll 
firom the Western Isles ? What object worth visiting shall you 
find in Ireland ? (294.) How will you go from Irelaii6 to Mael- 
strom? What food shall you find in Norway? (277.) What 
articles of commerce ? (CCLXXVIII. c.) 

Observe the coast of' JVorway, lined with high rocks, aqd the 
torrents rushing down from the mountains, full of the trunks of 
trees, which are thus conveyed to the ocean. 

Are the nights always dark here ? (CCLXXVIII. a.) How 
long is the longest day ? (See Chart and p. 45.) What port in 
Russia will you find on the White Sea? How near are yon to 
Lapland now, in what direction must you go, and how shall you 
be obliged to travel there ? (283.)^ What towns shall you pass 
in Finland, as you go down ihrough Cronstadt to Petersbnrgh? 
(Peterihwrghy see p. 1 W, c.) 

What amusement is common here ? (279.) In what direction 
from Petersburgh is Moscow ? How will you go from Moscow to 
the capital of Poland ? What do you find remarkable in Poland ? 
(280.) To what seaport will you go, to sail fnr Stockholm ? What 
can you say of the Swedes, and their mines? (281.) How can 
you go from Stockholm to Amsterdam ? What places do you pass, 
and what peninsula ? What do you find in Holland ? (295.) How 
will you go to find the second city of Europe ? (PariSy p. 127, b.) 

What drink shall yon find common here ? (300.) How will 
yon go to Berlin through the principal kingdoms of Germany ? 
And now, how will you get to Vienna ; and what countries, ri- 
vers and mountains must you pass ? What singular class of peo- 
ple shall you find in Austria ? Describe Venice, (sup, 128.) 
Are the ooblea or the commoo people of Austria beet ? (298.) 
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What lolly mountains shall you find in Switzerland, and how 
Bhall you be in danger here ? (^9.) In what direction is the 
•ooontry of the ancient Romans r (305.) * 

What objects of cariosity shall you find in Italy ^ (See p. 28, 
u, and } 305.) What ancient country will be east of you when 
you reach Sicily ? What shall you find interesting in Greece ? 
What course will you take to Smyrna ^ What countries of Eu* 
rope which you hare not visited, shall yon pass in going home 
from Smyrna r What port of Spain shall you pass in going 
towards the straits. of Gibraltar? 

. The plague oflen prevails in Turkey, and they will not allow 
you to land in Spain, until you have spent a month in quarantine 
on board the vessel. 

Which way will you go to find the capital of Spain ? What 
course will you take to visit the capital of Portugal, and then 
meet your vessel at Gibraltar ? 

Gibraltar is much resorted to for trade, and yon will find the 
dress and languages of ten difierent nations in its streets. It is 
probably the strongest fortress in the world. It belongs to Great 
Britain. 

DeseribQ your course from Gibraltar home. 

CCCX. CITIES OF EUROPE. (For the Review.) 

The cities of Europe far surpass those of America, in number, 
population, and magnificence. They are superior to any in the 
world, in their universities, hospitals, museums, and other pub- 
lic institutions, in the splendour and size of their churches and 
public buildings, and in the extent of their manufactures and 
commerce. 

In the cities on the continent of Europe, the streets are usu- ' 
ally narrow, crooked and filthy. They are seldom furnished with 
side walks, and foot passengers are exposed to constant danger in 
the crowd of carriages. 

The houses are generally of stone or brick ; but in many of 
the towns of Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and Russia, they are 
built ol timber. They are usually high, often from five to ten 
stories in the large cities. They are not uniform in their appear- 
ance, and magnificenl palaces are frequently surrounded with 
VEf^etched huts. 

The cities of Europe are much more crowded with houses and 
inhabitants, than those of the United States. In the more popu- 
lous countries, villages like those of America, are rarely seen ; 
but every collection of houses appears like a portion of a large 
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city. A gveni number of the eitieii and towns are surroxtnded 
Trith wall&t and entered only by gates. 

In the cities of the Catholic countries, espeeifUy in the soiitfa 
of Europe, pictures or images of saints are placed at the coiner 
iE>f the streets, and pa8seng:ers frequently stop to offer their devo- 
tions before them. These cities are also distinguished for the 
great nnmber of their churches and chapels, and for the ccstly 
paintings, statues and ornaments they contain. The cities of 
Southern Europe are usually famished with water by aque- 
ducts ; and public fountains are erected in the streets and ipah" 
lie squares, which add to their beauty and produce a refredking^ 
coolness in the summer. 

Most of the large cities are seaports, or connected with the 
sea. The capitals are usually distinguished as the residence of 
the sovereign and royal family. London, Paris, Petersburgh, 
Moscow, Vienna, Berlin, Amsterdam, Dublin, Rome, Floreooe, 
and Dresden, are situated on rivers, which divide them into two 
portions connected by bridges. Rome, Madrid, Lisbon and 
Edinburgh, are built on several hills, which gives them a pictu- 
resque appearance. Naples, and most of the other cities lying 
on the Mediterranean, are situated on declivities, and the streets 
rise from the shore, like the seats of an amphitheatre. 

London is the first city in the civilized world, in population, 
commerce and wealth. It also includes Westminster, the 
residence of the royal family and court, and Southwark, on the 
south side of the Thames. The streets are generally well paved, 
and furnished with good side walks. It is distinguished for 
the number and extent of its literary and charitable instita- 

tiODS. 

Paris is the second city of Europe in population. It holds the 
first rank in the beauty of its public gardens, fountains, mono- 
mcnts, and palaces, and in the extent and value of its libranM 
and literary institutions. It is especially distinguished for the 
gayety and dissipation of the people, and the number and variety 
of its public amusements. 

Constantinople presents a magnificent appearance from the sea, 
in the assemblage of mosques, towers and palaces, mingled with 
beautiful trees. But the streets are narrow, and the whole aspect 
within the city, is gloomy and disagreeable. 

Jfaples is situated in the midst of a fine amphitheatre of hills. 
On one side is Mount Vesuvius ; and a bay spreads before it, 
ornamented with fertile islands, which is scarcely equalled in 
beauty by any in the world. 



^ ■ 
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Moscow^ the andent capital of Russia, was burned in the war 
of 1812, but is DOW in^ a great measure rebuilt. It presents a 
singular mixture of Asiatic huts, and temples, and mosques, 
with European palaces and churches. 

SL Petersburgh is one of the most magnificent cities in Eu^ 
rope, and the seat of extensive commerce. It is built on a spot 
which was almost a marsh 100 years ago. 

Madrid is situated on high ground, half a mile above the 
level of the sea, which renders it cool at all seasons. It is only 
important as the residence of the king and royal family. 

Lisbon^ at a distance, presents a magniOcent appearance. It 
has a fine body of water before it, and beautiful, cultivated hills 
in the rear. But the streets are irregular and filthy, and the 
houses are neither elegant nor convenient. 

yierma^ the former capital of Germany, is now the chief 
city of the Austrian empire. It is the resort of merchants from 
▼arioas nations of Europe and Asia, and is distinguished for the 
beauty of its environs, and the luxury and dissipation of the 
nobility. 

Amsterdam is built on oaken piles, in a marshy spot, and like 
most of the cities of Holland, is intersected by a great number 
of canals passing through its principal streets. 

Dublin is tho second city of the British Isles. It presents a 
grand appearance from tho sea, and few cities have a greater 
proportion of magnificent and useful buildings. 

Berlin^ the residence of the king of Prussia, is a handsome,, 
well built city, situated on both sides of the River Spree, a, 
small branch of the Elbe. 

Rome was once the capital of the known world, but is now de- 
caying in population and wealth. A large part of it is laid out 
in fields and gardens, or covered with the ruins of the ancient 
city. Its churches are very splendid. St. Peter^s is the grandest 
in the world. 

Venice is a beautiful city, remarkable for its situation on 
islands. The people pass from one part to another in boats, on 
the canals, and horses and carriages are rarely seen, 

Hamburgh is the greatest commercial city of Germany. Like 
the cities of Holland it is intersected by canals. Its streets are 
not pleasant o? well built. 

Copenhagen^ situated on the island of Zealajid« is a commer- 
einl city of considerable wealth and beauty. ^ 

Edinburgh is not a place of commerce or of manufactures, 
but it is distinguished for its literary institutions and its lear&ed 
men. 
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Stockholm has a siDgala- .^nd romantic appearance, from iUi 
situation on a number of rocky islands* 

Florence^ the capital of Tuscany, is a beautiful city, situate<^ 
pn both sides of the river Arno. Turin is a handsome, fortiiied 
town, the residence of the king of Sardinia. Dresden is one of 
the^most eleg;ant cities of Europe, distinguished for its manofiLC- 
tures of' fine porcelain or china ware. Geneva, the chief city 
of Switzerland, has a beautiful situation on the lake of the same 
name. Genoa is a commercial city, the birth place of Colum- 
bus. Warsaw, the capital of Poland, is composed chiefly of 
mean, wooden hovels, with only a few fine buildings. Bergen 
has a fine harbour. Christiana is the principal place in Nor- 
way, and is admired for the beauty of its sjtuation. 

The chief cities of Europe rank in population as follows : 

1 London " Moscow " Berlin " Genoa 

2 Paris 5 Lisbon 7 Venice " Turin 

3 Constanti- " Vienna " Rome " Warsaw 

nople " Amsterdam 8 Copenhagen " Stockholm 

4 Naples "Madrid "Edinburgh 10 Dresden 
" Petersburgh 6 Dublin 9 Florence *' Geneva. 

ASIA. 

311. Asia is the largest of the four great divisions of 
the globe, and has the greatest number of inhabitants. 

It was i«i Asia that our first parents v^ere created^ 
and the human race preserved afler the deluge ; there 
the most important events recorded in scnpture took 
place, and there the Saviour died to redeem mankind. 

3 1 2. Asia and its islands extend from the Equator and 
the Torrid Zone on the south, beyond the Polar Circle 
on the north, each portion partaking of the peculiar 
character of its zone. (^See map of the Worlds and 
the account of zones— -til, 88—96, 97 — 102, 103.) 

313. The northern and middle portions of Asia, like 
those of America, are generally colder than the coun* 
tries of Europe jia the same latitude. 

314. The tea-plant, and some of the finest perfumes 
and spices, including the nutmeg, cinnamon and clove, 
are productions of Asia which are not founds or very 
sparingly, in any other part of the world. 
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315. Asia abounds in the pf^^ous metals and gems, 
and was for a long time the only place where diamonds 
and pearls were obtained. 

316. The people in the west of Asia have light com- 
plexions, and belong to the Curopean race ; but those 
east of the Caspian Sea are generally of a deep yellow 
or brown, and belong to the Tartar and Malay races. 

CCCXVII. (For the Review.) 

a» The people of the half-civilized countries are divided into 
various ranks or casts, and the son must take the rank and em- 
ployment of his father. 

4 b. In these countries many of the arts, as the workings of 
metals and the manufacture of silk, woollen, and porcelain, are 
found in a very perfect state. 

c. The sciences are little understood in Asia ; but in the half- 
civilized countries, there are schools and seminaries to give the 
knowledge of writing and arithmetic, and of their laws and re- 
ligion, to certain classes of the people. 

d» The languages of Asia are far more numerous than those 
of Europe, and many books of religion, laws, history, and 
poetry are found written in them. 

e. The great mass of the Asiatics are in the most degraded 
state of ignorance, and are cruelly oppressed by despotic priests, 
nobles, and emperors. 

/". They generally practise fraud, robbery, and the worst of 
crimes without shame, and often make vice a part of religious 
worship. 

Qtuslioni^ — h On what continent, and in what part of it is 
Asia ? (See map of the World.) How is Asia bounded on the 
N. E. S. and W. ? What is the size of Asia compared witli 
other portions of the globe ? What is its population ? What are 
some of the most striking events which have occurred in Asia ? 
What are some of the peculiar productions of Asia.^ What are 
its OEHneral productions ? What is the complexion of the people 
in the western countries ^ What in the eastern and southern 
parts ? 

Questiom on the map. — //. In what zones are the northern 
reg'ons of \sia? In what the middle? The southern? De- 
^n-c tit (.>:mate of each part according to that of its zone. 
v\nmt oau y a say of the southern countries of Asia ? What 
14 *hx ciimite of the northern parts, compared with that cf 
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How are the people dirided in the half-civilized countries ? 
What is the state of the arts in these cotintries ? What is Cti&t 
of the fldencep. and what provision have they for educaticMi ? 
What can you say of the lang^ua§^es of Asiaf What is the state 
of the common people generally in A^ia ? What is the moral 
state of the Asiatics generally ? 

Que</ion9 w. the Chart of the World. 

Civilisation, — /. Are there any civilized countries in Asia i 
What countries are half-civilized, and in what part of Asia 
do they chiefly lie? What parts are barbarous? What are 
savage ? 

Government, — //. What countries of Asia are gorerned by 
chiefi f What kind of government is there in the other oowk- 
tries of Asia? What parts are subject to Russia ? What to 
China ? 

Religion. — //. Is there any Christian country in Asia ? What 
parts are Mahometan? What are Pagan? Are there aay mis- 
sionary stations in Asia, and in what countries chiefly ? 

Population. — JI. What country of Asia has the largest biuh- 
ber of inhabitants ? Which is next to China in population ? 
What three countries have 14 or 18 millions ? What three have 
10 miBlbQs? Which is the largest country of Asia, and what is 
its population ? {The popiUoHon of Tartary and Thibet is very 
uncertain.) What tribes and where, in Siberia and Tartary ? 

Q^uestions on the Map of Asia. 

Seas^ Gulfi, ice. — /. What seas are there on the west of 
Asia? Where is the Isthmus of Suez, which unites it to Africa? 
What straits lead to th^ Red Sea ? What two seas are there E. 
of the Black Sea? What gulls and bays in the south of Asia? 
What seas on the east ? What gulf £. of Tartary ? 

Mountains. — /. What chain of mountains in the middle of 
Asia ? Describe its direction, length and height. (See XL VII. 
i. and q.) What name does it take at the N. £. ? What chain 
south of the Altaian, runniqg in the same direction ? What 
chain unites them to the Altaian chain ? What two chains in 
the west of Asia? What chain do you find in thesdttthof 
Hmdoostan? What chain in Arabia? Which is the looeest 
chain in Asia ? Which are the highest mountains in Asia fcSee 
XLVII. *. awrf rf.) ^ ^ ' 

Lakes and Jnkmd Seas,^I. What great inland seas we (here 
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in the west of Asia, not connected with the ocean ? What lake 
or sea is there in East Persia ? What lakes in Siberia, and 
■where ? What is their size ? (See LXIII. c.) 

Rivera, — /• What are the three great rivers in the north of 
Asia, beginning at the east ? Where is the Olensk ? What two 
branches has the Oby ? What branch has the Yenesei ? Through 
Trhat lake does one of its branches pass ? What three great ri- 
vers in the east of Asia ? What river empties into the China 
Sea ? What one into the Crulf of !:$iam ^ What into the Bay ot 
Bengal on the east ? What smaller ones on the west? What ri* 
ver in the iM. of Hindoostanf What in East Persia? Where 
are the TigrisTuad Euphrates ? What rivers empty into the Caa- 
piaaSea? What'loto the sea of Aral? What branch has the 
Sihon ? What one cm the borders of Asia empties into the Sea of 
Azof? How many of the great rivers of Asia rise from the moun- 
tainous regions of Tartary and Thibet ? 
//. Describe each of the rivers named. 
Boundaries and Capitals. — L What country occupies the 
northern part of Asia? How is it bounded, and what is the cap- 
i||l ? Between what latitudes does most oif it lie ? What conn- 
^9^||Ue principally between 30^ and 50° latitude, occupying 
Sib^SlldUe of Asia ? Mention the boundaries and capital, or 
chief dty of Turkey — ^Geoi^ar^Independent Tartary — Chi- 
nese Tartary — Thibet — Arabia — Persia — East Persia. What 
Gonntries lie between Thibet and Hindoostan? What are the 
countries of Asia lying chiefly S. of 30° latitude ? How far S. 
do they extend? What are the boundaries and capitals of 
Hindoostan? China? The Burman Empire? Tonkin? Siam? 
Malaya? What are the principal countries on the eastern 
coast of Asia ? What on the western coast ? What on the 
southern ? 

IsUrnds.-^L What islands lie N. of Asia, and in what ocean ? 
What three large islands are there on the £. coast o! Tartary ? 
What two islands near the coast of China ? What small cluster 
more distant? What cluster of islands lies E. of Tonkin? What 
are the principal islands in it ? What is the most eastern groupe 
of the Asiatic isles ? What are the chief islands in it ? What 
two large islands lie between these and Malay ? What are the 
chief islands among the Isles of Sunda, or those lying S. of Bor- 
neo and Celebez i What very large island lies S. £. from Asia? 
To what division of the earth does it belong ? (See map of the 
World,) What small islands lie in the Bay of Bengal ? What 
large island S. of Hindoostan ? What small groups west of this ? 
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Laliludti and LongUvdei. — //. What are the coontries of 
Earope in the unce lalilndc vilh Siberia and Knmschatka r 
What of America-' What countriea of America and Europe cor- 
rcepond lo Tartary in Inlilude? What correapond to Turkej 
and the north of Peraia, Thibet and Cbioa? What countriea are 
farther south than any in Europe? What otbej; portions of the 
world are in. the same latitude P 

What places in Siberia ore nearly in the same latitude of Pe- 
lersburj ? What towns and mouutaiii! are nearly in latitude 
51> N. or in tijat of London > What important places are from 
^9* to 41°, or nearlyinlhelatituileofMadria, Naples, and New 
Yorkf What remarkable places do you find iiyhilliUde 30° to 
33", or that of Sew Orleans, Nalohei, ana.sJvnnnati, in the 
United SUtes.' ffenr what remarli able placed 'lioes the Tropic of 
Cancer pau ? What parts or islands of Asia, does the Equator 
cross ? What iilaiids do you iind S. of the Equilor' What is 
the longitude of Turkey E. from Philadelphia? (Sie Chart a/* 
Iht World.) Is their time earlier or later than ours, and how 
much? {Stepage^.) What lime isit in Hindoostan, wbenit 
is aooD at Philadelphia > What in the Birman Empire and Chi- 
na f What iu Japan? 

NORTHERN ASIA. 

SIBFRI4 




Stbtrutn }h 
318 The nortUpr 
cnpied by tbe Russi 
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"'J^® People of Siberia are rude or barbarotfs, usu- 
ally living in hutjS, half under ground, and subsbting 

m^y ^y hunting and fishing. 

1 his is th^ country to which state criminals are of- 
ten exiled from Russia. Some of the large towns re- 
semble those of the European dominions in civilization 
. and religion. 

319. It is generally frozen and barren, resembling 
A^apland ijj climate. It is larger than the whole of Eu- 
rc^. Many parts of it are immense plains, covered 
^^^ almost perpetual snow. 

Russia obtains large supplies of precious stones » gold, 
Sliver and other metals, and salt, from the mines of this 
^^^^^y 5 and the finest furs from its wild animals. 

Hmsiions tm the map, — /. What country occupies the northern 
part of Asia? How is Siberia bounded.' What cape is on the 
•f^/^iir What islands ? What chains of mountains in and around 
*^* What rivers in the northern part? What is the capital ? 
wl ^^^*^t places on the river Ural? Where is Tobolsk? 
♦Vhat other place on the Obey below this ? Where is the Steppe 
oflasim? (SeeXLllL d.) What lake near it ? Where are Kol- 
'^y vane and Tomsk ? What place nearlake Baikal ? What river 
pasffles through this lake ? What town on the river Lena? Where 
J^Okotsk ? What peninsula on the east, and what towns on it ? 
^hat missionary stations are there in Siberia ? 

MIDDLE REGIONS OF ASIA. 

dreassia — Georgia — Tartary — Turkcy^^Persia — Thibet — 

Japan* 

320. The middle regions of Asia may be considered 
&s embracing that vast mountainous tract of lofly plain, 
hetween the Altaian chain on the north, and the Him- 
^aleh Mountains and Chinese wall on the south, ex- 
tending from the Black Sea to the Channel of Tartary. 

321. They lie between 30° and 60" ofN. latitude; 
hnt the climate and productions depend chiefly on their 
situation, and the heightof the ground. {See §1 13, 1 14.) 

12* 
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3SS. The soathern parts of Penia. Eoat Persia and 
Thibet extend into aouthera Asia, and partake of its 

climate. 

323. A part of Turkey is warmer tlian tlie south of 
Europe ; but in general, the countries west of the Be- 
lur Tag, or Cloudy Mountains, are temperate. The 
cold is moderated by the seas they embrace, and tbc - 
heat by the mountains which cross them. 

324. The countries east of the Belur Tag lie chjefiy ! 
on one lofty plain, and are subject to extreme cold, 
even as far. south as Thibet and the northern parts of 
Cabul ; their winters being much more severe than in 
the United States. The air of these regions is so dry, , 
that meat may be preserved for a long time without salt. 

Qufsftoni. — /■ How are the miJJle countripB of Asia boniul. 
eU ' In what totitaJcs do they lie and how 19 their c1iiDat« ile 
lerminei] ' What parts extend into Southern Asm ' 'IVhst is the 
climHteW of (he Belur Tag and whv = Defcnbethe coiintnei 
E of the Belur Tng \\ hjl la remarkatle in the air ' 

ciRCAS=[i \-^D &roitri4 




325. Circassia and Georgia ile between the Caspian 
and Black Seas, and are now both included in tbo do- 
minionaof Rtissin and AMa. 
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Ciccassia is iohabiled by numerous hordes of wan- 
ilering Tartars. The people of Georgia, like those of 
Armenin, profess Ibe Christiiin religiou. 

These countries are celebrated for beautiful females, 
who are often soM aa slaves to the Turks and Persians, 

QiMrfiDiM— / Where i C rcBf a Where is Georgia? What 
is the chief dt; itaatpd on the R rer Rat 
TARTART 




Tartar TmU and QUlle. 

326. The Tartars Uve in tenia of felt, which are car- 
ried on horses, and sometimes on nheels, irom place to 
place. They wnuder in vast horde? or tribes, to find 
pasturage for their horses, camels and sheep ,*and feed 
chiefly on the flesh and milk of these animals. 

Tartary occupies almost the iThole of the middle of 
Asia, from the Caspian Sea to the Pacihc Ucean. It 
is divided into Chinese Tartary, lying east of the Belur 
Tag, subject to China ; and Independent Tartary, west 
of these mountains, many of whose hordes pay tribute 
to the emperor of Russia. 

ISDEPBNDKErr TARTAET. 

327. This country has a Bne climate, and'gooorally, 
a fertile soil, which ia left tincultivated. 

It was once the seat of a pewerful enipir<! and 
abouods in the raiuB of ancient ritie<<. 
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The people are generally barbarous ; but ia some 
puts they retain a Bmall portion of civilizatioD aad 
knowledge. 

Samarcand, the former capital, is said to be very < 
la^e still. It coutaios a celebrated Mahometan school 
or ouirersity. 

QuMlMnl on the m^. — /. How ii Inaepmflent Tutatj | 
boiukled? Wtul sea doM it contain? Wfast riven has it ^ WbBt ' 
ia the Mpi}*! f What other city ? 

326. This portidQ of Tartary occupiea the greater 
part of the elevated plain, mentis led in the account of 
the middle regions of Asia. 

In BDost parts it is very barren, and scarceljr inhabit- 
ed ; but the eastern portioncontains a number of cities, 
little kDOffQ. 

QuEfftsni on At map. — I. How is Chineia Tartar; bouaded ' 
How ia it gimnted from China ? What gre&t river ia there on 
the salt f Whatplace on it 2 What other priuoipBl places in tke 
eaatarn part ? Vniat peniniula there, and what itlaiuls ? What 
deserta in the interior ■' What plaos in the weatem part ofChi- 
oeieTartarrP (Clim. 324, DatrlXhWl A.) 
TURKEY IN ASIA. 




■ silling. 

399. Lftamosteastern natioDa, the Turks sitoathe 
floor, end take their foed with their fingers. 
This coantry was the origiuel seat of the empire ot 
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the Turks, which now extends to Europe, and has its 
capital I here. 

It is wanner than Turkey in Earope, but the gene- 
ral character of the country and peoplo is the same. 

Armenia h inhabited by Christians, and maDj Greek 
Christians are scattered over other parts of Turkey. 

The southern part, now called Syria, wns formerly 
the residence of the Jews, with Jerusalem for its capital. 
■ ^uestiam on the map.— I. How a Torkejr bounded ? Whst 
u the capital i What chain of mo udU ins in Asia Minor ? 

11. What are the three principal divisions ? What Chriitian 
Jirovinca is there in Turkey, and where i What riven tan Troin 
Turkey into the Persian Gulf? What port on the Arohi- 
peligo i What port on the Black Sea ? What places near the 
Blade Sea ? What cities on the Tigris, beginnii^ at its 
source f Where ia Jeruaalem ? What Uirea seaports in Syria? 
IKere are Aleppo and Damascus ? What island on the coast of 

PERSIA 




. mg and walking , 

330. The Pi:rsi;iii= trsivcl chiefly on camek Their 
wom-h are either closely shut up, or cover their faces 
I when ihey go out. 

A largo part of Persia is covered »ilb barren mouji- 
fjiins aod desert plains. 

The air is cold and moist at the norfb, pure and'M- 
"""1" in tho middtf*. but extremely hof in Iho fmXh. _ 
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The people are active, gay, polished and hospitable, 
bat dishonest, treacherans and vicious. 

Queiftoru on the map.— I. How is Persia boondeU? What i' 
the capital ? Where is lapahiui, the former capital '. 

II. Where ii Eriran f What other oitiea in the north > What 
•M^ort «n the Oalf of Fenia ! Where ii Shinz ! Are th«rB an; 
coiniderable riven f 

EAST PERSIA. 

631. The eastern part ofPersia, which was separated 
from the rest soma years since, coataios a Dumber W 
diatioct goPorDinents, most of which are tributary to 
the king of Cabul. It is therefore odea called Cabvl- 
iitSD, and sometimes AfghaoistaD, from the Afghans, a 
part of its inhabitants- 

This country is matrntainous, and therefore cooler 
than those around it. 

The people, especially the Afghans, are mote actir« 
and warUke than their neighbours, and have encroacb- 
ed on tbeir dominions. 

QuMfimu on the map. — /. How !« Ea»t Persia bounded f Wbit 
are the two principal diriaions f What is the capital ! Wfaat 
noDntaiiu on the north f What separate it IVom Hiadoosttnf 
What dtr has it east of the Indns ? What city in the w«it, uid 
of lAatiiie.' What river and wfaalcitj in the sooth.' What 
place near the mouth of the Indns. 

THIBET. 




332,.In Thibet they worshLp thf f. 
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of their religion and government, as a divine htaog. 
WbcD he dies, tbcy believe his soul passes into the body 
pf some child, who is sought and placed on the throne. 
Thibet is a very dry, cold, uofruitrul country, in the 
midst of muuDlaioa, subject to the emperor of China. 
The people are mild, but indolent, timid, and super* 
jstitious. They hare much more knowledge and tbill 
fa the arta than the Tartars. 

~ Quetliem en Iht map. — /. How is Thibet bounded ^ Whatii 
'toie cBpituI i What Urge rirert riie iu thainanDtiiiM of Thibet f 
What ii the height of the highHt^ (Set XLVll.) 
NAFAUL AND BOOT AH. 

333. These two kingdoms he between Thibet and 
llindooslar, and are tributary to Thibet. 

They properly belong to Soutfiera Asia, and have a 
warm, but line climate, like the north of Italy. 

By ascending the mountains near them, die infaahi- 
. tants nay have perpetual spring, or unchanging winter. 

Queifionj. — I, What is the situation ol these kiogdomi ! 
What csD you say ofthe climate and mountnins? Why are they 
not very hot like Hindooataii .' (See 113.) 
JAPAN. 




J<^an«K InmpUng on the Crois. 
334. Tha ^apaneEe wera formerly obliged ftv^ry year 
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to trample on the cross, as a token of their hatred to 
Christianity, which was once introduced among them 
by Portuguese Catholics. This custom is said to be 
abolished. 

Japan is subject to extremes of heat and cold, but, 
is highly cultivated, and is said to be the richest of all ' 
countries in gold and silver. 

The people arc very ingenious, and are considered 
superior in arts, sciences, and good laws, to most, if 
not all other nations of Asia. 

Q^vetiions on the map. — /. Where are the islands of Japan, 
and how many are there f Which is the largest ? What is the 
capital f What is the second city ? Where is the chief place of 
trade, Nangasaki ? 

SOUTHERN ASIA. 
Arabia — Hindoostan-, — Birmah — Tonkin — Siam — 

Malaya — Chin a, 

335. The southern countries of Asia lie generally on 
the Indian Ocean, between 10° and 30° of N. latitude. 

This division of Asia contains Arabia, Hindoostao, 
Birmah, Tonkin, Siam, Malaya, and China. China ex- 
tends north to 40° of latitude, and Malaya south to the 
equator. 

336. All these countries, except the northern parts 
of China, have the climate and productions of the Tor- 
rid Zone, and the choicest plants of Asia. 

o37. They abound in rice, which is the principal 
food of the inhabitants, and in cotton and silk, from 
which most of their clothing is made. 

CCCXXXVIII. iFor the Revieic) 
o. Except Arabia, they are highly caltivated, but so crowd- 
ed with inhabitants, that the common people are mberably poor 
and are often led by want to destroy or expose their children. 

d. Many of these nations are» from necessity, more active and 
industrious than others found in the Torrid Zone. 

c. The chief exports of Southern Asia and its islands are coi^ 
' fee, tea, gums, opiam, spices, precious stones, and metalfl, with 
numerous numnfactures of silk and cotton. 

^uesUons.^-L Where do the Southern countries of Asia 
e? What countries are included in this dirision of Aeia, 
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HoiT far do China and Malajn eilend ? Wbat can tou say or 
■the climalo ajad productions? 

//. What articlee of food and materJalB for clothinff are 
found here ? What ia the state of population, and of the com- 
mon people? What effect does necessity produce on the 
character of the people > What are the chief eipotU ' 




„■ Tent of a 

539. The interior ot Arabia is tnhabilcd by wander- 
ing Arabs, who live ia tenta, und subsist by pasturage 
and robbery. 

The inbabilants of the coast live in towns and cities, 
and are much more advanced in civilization. (See 
ttorf of the World.) 

The climate of Arabia ia very hot and dry, and the 
interior is a sandy desert, where water is seldom found. 
This was the ' wilderness' which the Israelites crossed 
in going from Egypt to Canaan. 

^■uulioni tmlhemap. — /. How ia Arabia bounded? What 
do jou lind in the interior .' What mountains are the prind' 
pal? What rematkahie mountain neur t^e Red Sea? Are 
there any coneiderable riVBTs? What is the capital? 

II. What ia Ihe pott of Mecca on the Rod Sea? Which 
way from Mecca is Medina ! What is the principel place in 
theoast' Where is Mocha? What place isnearit? Wbat 
place intho S. E.and how situated ? What Arabian island 
leBteniioGuRrdafui? Wbat wind blows here ? (^SaCXVl.g.) 
. J3 
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INDIA. 
340. This name comprehends the two peninsulas of' 
Southern Asia which are eaet^nf Arabia, divided into 
India irithia the Ganges, and India without, or east of 
the Ganges. 

The name India, or East Irtiliet, is often used to tn-i 

elude CMiia and the Jiaiatic Islands also. i 

These peninsulns are remarkable for the number and 

size of their rivers, which, united with the heat of the: 

climate, make Ibem the most fertile countries on earth. . 

HINDOOSTAN, 

Or India within the Ganges. 




A Widow on the funeral pile of her Husband. 

341. It is one of the religious customs of the Hin- 
doos, that widows should bp burned or buried alive, 
with the dead bodies of their husbands ; and hundreds 
are thus destroyed every year. i 

Hindoostan is divided into a great number of small 
tingdoms ; but the British govern almost all that por- 
tion which lies on the Bay of Bengal and the Ganges. 

It is a very hot, but moist country, producing (he 
finest frniti and plants in abuadance. (^ee 336,337.) 

The people are effeminate, indolent and extremely 

Qiwituna on Me map, — /. Hon i* Hiodooatap bound^.'' 



SOUTHERN ASIA. 



liver? What thrco riverB in the southern part? 

capital ? Where ia Delhi, tho former capitaJ ? 

Tl. Whcrais Agra ? i Mention the chief citioB on mo ■janges 

in their order. What are the esatem and wesleni coaets called I 
' What places on (he eaaterncosat? What on the woBtem coaBt ? 
I Mow is Bombay situated/ What cities in the interior of the ' 
[ Bontheni put of Hindooatan ? What in the weBtem partf 
i Where is Golconda, celebrated for its diamonds? What is tha 
I southern cape of Hindooatan^ Whatsmall islands are near it? 
• What large island? What inissianarj stations are there in 
I Hindoostan ? 

I CBVLON. 

I 342. CeyloD is a large fertile island, which produces 
; almost all the cinnamon brought from India. 

It abonnds in precious stones, and has a pearl fiaheiy 
' on its coast. 

The coasts of this islatHiare posaessedby the British. 
It contains a large number of Catholics. 
I (^UBsliaru on the map. — /- Where does Ceylon lie? What 
is the chief town? Where is Trincomaly ? v 

INDIA WITHOUT THE GANGES. 
343. Thi8partoflndialiessouthofThibet,bptween 
. the Ganges and the Chinese Sea, including the empires 
of Birmah and Tonkin, with Simn and Mid^iya. 
B(RM\H on F.IkMAN K>^'IK^;. 




EUphmOa carrying burdeni- 
344. The Birman empire produces very fine *■' 
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phaota, which are trained for riding and carrying bar- 
dens, and even asaist in unlading ^hips. 

This empire includes Ava, Pegu and several small 
kingdoms, subdued bj the more active aiid warlike 
Birmans. 

The climate is cooler than that of Hindoostan, from 
tbe^eaterheight of the land, but is still very hot. 

The people are lively and intelligent, and acqaainted 
with many of the arts ; but they are extremely cruel in 
their punishments, and barbarous in many of thejr cus- 
toms. 

^milioni on ike map. — I. How ia the Bimuin Empirs 
bounded .' What is the chief river > W hat is the capital ! 

II. What seaport in the south? What places on tbe Bjvbt 
Itrawady? Where is Arracan? (Ciim. and Prod. 336,337.) 
SI AM. 




345 In Siam as in minv of the neighbouring coon- 
tries, the inhabitants are obliged to build their heuses 
on posts, to avoid the annual floods of (heir rivers, 
which cover the country with water, but render the ( 
soil very fertile. 

It is a small but rich and flourishing kingdom, with 
aclipinte and people like those of Birmah. ■. 

^aeiliomim the map.— I. Where doea Siam lie? Ia it a 
large kingdom? Whatis tbo capital; {Prod. 33li-7.) 



SOOT HERN ASIA. 

EMPIRE OF TONKIN. 




A Tonkin Prieit burning a prayer. 



346, The Empire of Tonkin is said to extencl over 
nil the countries cast of Binnah and jjj^in, includiag 
Cochin China, Cambodia and Laos, biit very little is 
ktiown certainly concerning these countries. 

In Tonkin it is said the people write their prayers, 
nnd the priests bum them before theiridols. 

Although they are very superstitious, they are gen- 
erally intelligent, active and industrious, and distin- 
guished among Asiatics, for honesty. 

^iieilionitmthe nvtp.~I. In what direction rrom Birmali i« 

Tonkin .' What conntiies does it embcacs ! How is it bound. 

ed? WhntriverpaiBea throughit? What ia the capital.? What 

other principal placed What place in Cambodia^ What gulf 

^ on the east, and what island ? (dim. and Prod. 336, 337.) 

MALAYA. 

347. Malaya, or Malacca, is a hot, bat productive 
country, containing many independent kingdoms. 

The people of this peninsula are bold and enterpris- 
ing, but remarkable for treachery atid cruelty. 

QuuJioni on Ihe mitp. — I. How is Malacca bounded ? What 
the cliiBf town? (aim. ond Frorf. 336, 337.) / 
13 * 
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CHINA. 




The Chineie Wan. 



j4S. The Chinese formerly tried to defend them- 
selves against the Tartars, by a wall with gates and na- 
merous towefs, most of which still remains. It is 
SDlficiently broad for several persons to ride abreast, 
extending 1500 miles, over rivers and lofly mouatains. 

Cliiun is also remarkable for the tea plant, and (or 
its beautiful porcelain ware, called china. 

The soil in China is everywhere cultivated with the 
greatest care, and an immense population is supported ; 
but great numbers live on the water in boats, and the 
poor suffer for vvaot of food. 

The people are ingenious and industrious, but timid, 
dishonest, and treacherous in their intercouise with 
strangers. 



inuBt we BuppoBe as to the clinstfl of the f BriouH pslts ! ' 
WhitVe the two chief rivers ? What is the capital? What 
are the prlnripal ports and cities? Where is the most remarka- 
ble canal orChJnB? What lajge island lies near the coast? 
"What amall cluster bcjood it? What coimtrie* of Asia aro 1 
subjoct to China.' 



ASIATIC ISLES. 

EAST INDIA, OR ASIATIC ISLANDS, 




Animah of the Asiatic Ulands. 

349- The Asiatic Islands may be . considered as ex- 
tending to 10° S. latitude, and 130° W. longjtnde. 

350. Thej produce the fineBt fruits, guma, spices 
and minerals. They also abound with wild animaJg, 
among which are the oarang outang, crocodile, tiger, 
rbiiioceroB, &c. The tiger and rhinoceros have se- 
vere contesia, in which the rhinoceros often throws 
hia adversary into the air with his horn. 

361. These islands are divided into three principal 
groups, the Sunda Isles, the Molucca or Spice Isles, 
and the Philippine Isles. 

THE 3nNDA"~ISLES. 

353. The Sunda Isles include Sumatra, Java, and 
other islands south of Borneo andCelebez. 

They furnish gold, diamonds and gums ; but pepper 
is the most important production. 

They are inhabited by amixture of Chinese, Malays 
and natives, and have much commerce. The interior 
is little known. 

Sumatra has a ridge of mountains rnnninjfthroi^b it, 
the highest being lollier than the Alps, which render the 
climate generally agreeable, andin some parts cold. 
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on<^8 £. of New Guinea? What west of this island? What 
straits between New Holland and New Guinea ? W hat island 
£. of New Hollands What one 6. of it, and what straits sepa- 
rate it from N. Holland ? What considerable island S. £. of 
New HoUand ? What ere some of the capes of New Holland ? 

NEW HOLLAND. 

360. New Holland is aa extensiv^ island, only one 
quarter less than Europe. 

The people of New Holland generally resemble Af- 
ricans in every, thing except the straightness of their 
hair : but some are found among them of the Malay 
race. 

The British have established a settlement on Port 
Jackson (formerly on Botany Bay) to which they send 
criminals from England. 

Van Diem an' s Land, the island south of New 
Holland, is also settled by the British. 

^uettions on the map, — /. WhaU is the comparative size of 
New Holland ? What Gulf on the N. of New Holland ? What 
names are given to the northeni, eastern, and western coasts f 
W^xere is Port Jackson? W^ere is Sidney Cove? What mis- 
sionary station near it? What other in Australasia? Where 
does Van Pieman's Land lie ? What settlement is there on it? 

NEW ZEALAND. 

361. New Zealand contains two large, fertile islands, 
which enjoy a mild climate like that of France. 

The people are tall and well formed^ and more 
civilized than in any other portion of Australasia. 
They are brave and generous in many respects ; but 
they eat the bodies of their enemies killed in war. 

One of the kings has received Christian missionaries 
with great kindness, who are beginning to introduce 
civilization and Christianity among the people. 

Q«e*rtorw.— /. What is the climate of New Zealand ? What 
can you say of the people ? What improvement is beginning 
among them r How many islands are there belonging to New 
Zealand ? What straits divide them ? {See map rf th WorkL) 



NEW GUINEA AND OTHER ISLANDS. 

362. New Guinea, New Biutain, and the neigh- 
bouring islands, lying in the nortb-eaatem part ol 
Australasia, have been little examined. 

They are rioh in vegetable prodactions, and are dis- 
tinguished as the chief residence of the bird of para- 
dise. 

363, New Caledohia and the New Hcbhidrs are 
said to be barren and rocky island?. The people bi 
neat huts, and subsist on roots and fish, 
. Qu£ili»n>.— /. What islands lie North of New HoUand 
What is known of them? Wh»t «re enstof New Holland 
W hat dm you ulj of them ! 

POLYNESIA. 



Id 




Human Sacrifice in Polt/nesia. 
• 364. Polynesia includes the islands in the Pacific 
Ocean, which lie east of the Philippine Islands and 
Australasia. (See Map of the World.) In almost all 
these islands, they have been accustomed to sacrifice 
buman victims to their gods. 

365. The climate of these islands is generally de- 
lightful, and they abound in fine fruits, especially the 
bread fruit, which is used instead of bread. 

366, The people are remarkably mild, poUte and 
ingenious, for barbarians; but di§honeBt, vitiouE, ai") - 
cruel in many of theircustoioa. 
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367. Most of the nations of Polynesia are Pagans ; 
but those of the Society and Sandwich Islands hare 
destroyed their idols and temples, and received Chris^ 
tian missionaries. 

^uesHons,-^!, What is Polynesia ? What custom has been 
{generally preralent f In what zone do most of these islands lie I 
What enect must their situation as islands have upon their cli- 
mate ? (See ^ 114.) What is their climate in fact ? What ara 
some of their productions ? What is the character of the peor 
pie ? What is their religion ? 

ISLANDS NORTH OF THE EQUATOK. 

368. The inhabitants of the Pelew Islands are 
very hospitable to strangers, and remarkable for hoiiesty 
and chastity. \ 

369. The Carolines are resorted to by ships afler 
voyages in the Pacific Ocean, on account of their fine 
air and climate. 

370. The Sandwich Islands are supposed to' con- 
taid 400,000 inhabitants ; Owhyhee is 180 miles long 
and 72 broad. Christian missionaries from the U. 
States are now instructing the people of these islands. 

Question-^ on the map. — /. What three groups of islands are 
N. of the Equator? In what direction from the Philippine 
Isles are the Ladrones and Caroline Isles ? In what longitude 
are the Sandwich Islands ? Which is the largest of the Sand- 
wich Islands? What others are the principal, and in what di- 
rection from Owhyhee ? What are some of the small islands 
lying between the Sandwich and Caroline isles ? 

ISLANDS SOUTH OP THE EQTTATOR. ^'^'^ ^5 

371. The people pf the Friendly I SLANDs-ar^re- 
markable for industry, neatness, and skill in agriculture 
and some kinds of manufactures. 

372. The people of the Navigators* Isles are un- 
commonly stout and tall, and more ferocious than their 
neighbours. 

373. The people of the Society Islands are the 
first example of a nation converted to Chritianity bj 
the efforts of missionaries in modem times. 

374. The people of the Marquesas are said tohiOLal* 
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'isttiost as fair as Europeans/ with regular forms and 
i^ifeatures. 

queatWM fm the map.—/. What ire the principal groups of 
islands S. of the Equator ? In what longitude are the Friendly 
listod Navigators' Isles ? What is tho principal Island amoni 
a3£the Friendly Islands ? What among the Navigators' Isles? £ 
t^what direction are the Society Isles from tho Friendly Isles ? 
^^^hat are the chief of these islands ? Whore are the Marque- 
ilKias? In what longitude are these islands ? What single islands 
N. and £. of these groups? 

CCCLXXV. TRAVELS ON THE MAP, 

'■ In Asia^ Auutralcuia and Polynesia. 

00. If you wish to travel in Asia it will be best to embark for 

Smyrna, where many American vessels go to obtain opium, 
,^^8 and other fruits, and silks. 

; : Describe your course from the United States to Smyrna, 
^'' (See map of the World.) What kind of people do you expect 

to see there : (3u7, 329.) Which way will you go to viat 
ci Ephesus ? (5fic map of Europe.) 

|( Travellers in Asiatic Turkey, usually suffer their beards to 
, [grow, and dress in robes and turbans, and slippers, because 
vthe Turks often insult, and even kill those they know to be 
!^ Christians, and think it is no crime. ' 
i' Through what seas and straits must you pass to visit Con- 




you 
■[ chan ? 

* In the eastern part of Siberia, you would be amused at be- 

* ing drawn by dogs, but you will spend your time more profita- 
f bly in other parts of the world, than in taking the long, cold, and 
ft difficult journey through it. 

i What have other travellers found in Siberia, and how is it 
. used as a place of punishment ? (318) Through what port on 
; the Caspian can you pass, to see Teflis, the capital of Georgia ? 
I In what direction will you go to visit Jerusalem ? What places 
^ shall you pass, and what can you say of them ? 

Do not fail to visit Mount Ararat, in Armenia, on which the 
Ark rested after the deluge. 

What can you say of Jerusalem and Syria ?. Who formerly 
lived here, and what great events have taken plwge ? (329.) 

In what direction is Egypt from Jerusalem f Where will yon 
find the splendid ruins of Pahnyra? (See nAfp of Africa.) 

14 
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If you wish to seo the Arabian det^, and visit Moiint Sinn, 
you must carry water with you in bags of skins, and procuit 
camels who can drink, at once, enough for several days. 

What is the direction of Mecca, from Mount Sinai ? In whtt 
direction is Mocha, which produces the finest coffee ? 

Which are most civilized, the Arabs on the coast or in tfai 
interior f (339.) What port will you find at the head of the Red 
Sea ? {See map ofAfruM.) W hat course will yon take by 
to go to Bushire in Persia ? 

Observe in the Persian Gulf, the poor divers, who are sla^ 
obliged to hazard their lives in procuring the pearl-oysteis. 

How do the ladies travel in Persia ? (330.) Shall you 
their faces? In what direction will you goto the ancient capi- 
tal ? Where is the modem capital, and what can you say of 
these cities? How has Persia been divided? (331.) How wiD 
you go to the eastern portion of it ? Are the people of this coun- 
try lik^ those of West Persia ? 

What interesting objects shall you see in Independent Tar- 
tafy? (327.) How do you like their mode of living here and 
their food: (326.) What mountains must you cross to go into 
Chinese Tartary ? What country will then be near you? 

You may now go to see the grand Lama. (See 332.) Re- 
ifiembor, when you go to visit a great man in Asia, always to 
carry a present with you of some value. 

What desert must you cross to reach Eastern Tartary? 
Shall you find any cities there ? 

Perhaps you wUl sec, as you pass, some helpless, aged peo- 
ple, whom their children have le^ to perish with hunger. 

What small but wealthy kingdom is now east of you? What 
wall must you cross to go into China? If you are permitted 
to travel in China, (which will not be unless you are in c<»i- 
pany with an Ambassador) which way will you go to the cap- 
ital ? What is your course from thence to Nankin, and to Can- 
ton ? What is the general state of the people ? (348.) ** 

You may now lay aside all of your thick clothing, for it will 
be of no use to you in these countries. 

How will you go to visit all the capitals of India without the 
Ganges? What mode of conveyance shall you find? (344.) 
What kind of houses? (345.) Will you venture to Malacca? 
(Sec 347.) In what direction will you go to Calcutta ? 

What do you think of the Hindoos? Do they need any in- 
struction and reformation? (341.) To what neigfabourii^ 
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SOimiiy can you go to avoid the heat ? (333.) What icdand S. 
wi Hindoostao, and what spice can you obtain there ? (342.) 
In the other islands of Asia you will only bo able to visit 
^le Curopean settlements. Beware, as you go, of the treach- 
erous Malays, who often visit vessels in a friendly manner, and 
liien slaughter every man on board. 

[ What course will you take to visit the chief European set- 
iements in the islands of Asia, beginning at Sumatra f Describe 
e islands you will see on your voyage, so far as known, end- 
your course at the Spice Islands. How do you like the ap- 
earance and customs of the people in Australasia? What £u- 
»peaii8 shall you find in New Holland ? What missionary sta- 
kons shall you find in this portion of the world ? What people 
&n Australasia do you like best ? 

What Christian nation shall you find in Polynesia ? (373.) 
Describe the islands you pass in going to them, (37 i , 372.) 

When you reach Otaheite, you will find many Chnstian 
churches, and the people beginning to be industrious, and anx- 
ious to be acquainted with books. 

What islands are north-oast of these ? What can you say of 

them ? (374.) In what direction will you go to find the Sand- 

i wich Islands, where missionaries have gone from America ? 

What course will you take to go home round Cape Horn, and 

what countries shall you pass ? 

CCCLXXVI. CITIES OF ASIA. 
: k Asia abounds with large cities, but much inferior in their 
appearance to those of Europe. The buildings are generally 
mean, and crowded with inhabitants. The streets are extreme- 
ly narrow, irregular and filthy, and not usually paved. 

In Western \sia the houses of the rich are usually of stone, 

^ of brick, which are sometimes only sun-dried. They are 

generally built around a court or space in the centre, firom 

: v{hich they receive most of their light and air, and which is fre- 

\ luently adorned with gardens and fountains. The houses are 

I Qtflen mifgnificent witlun ; but they have few or no \^ulows 

towards die street, and present to the traveUer only flpsmal 

BBCcession of high walls, with here and there a lattice, produ- 

dag the appearance of a range of prisons. The roofs are 

Usually flat, so that the inhabitants can pass from one house to 

another witiiout descending into the street. They frequently 

deep on the house-top, in the hot season. The houses of the 

poor are usually low and mean, built of mud, or a mixture of 

. iiaall stones and mortar. 
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Instead of churches, the Mahometan cities are adomod with- 
mosques, which are often very splendid. At the side of* ea<^ ' 
mosque are minarets, or lofty circular towers, with a gallery 
near the top, from which a crier calls the people at the hoUrs 
of prayer. 

The cities of Turkey, as well as those of Africa and the Med- 
iterranean, are frequently visited by the plague, which destroys 
vast numbers of the inhabitants. 

The cities of Eastern Asia, (except a few in Hindoostaji,) 
are poorly built, and are much inferior to those of Western 
Asia. They are generally low, thatched huts, formed of mad 
or of bamboo. Even the palace of the emperor of China is 
only a collection of mean cottages, richly gilded, and hang 
with splendid curtains and other ornaments. These cities are 
built of such slight materials that they are frequently destroyed 
by fire, but are easily rebuilt. The temples and pagodas are 
generaJly the only buildings which have any^beauty, and these 
are oft»n splendidly adorned with gold and gilding, especial^ 
in China and Birmah. .' 

Most of the cities of A^a are^surrounded with walls, usually 
of mud or sun-dried bricks. Many of them arc partially in ru- 
ins, or surrounded with the ruins of ancient cities. 

Astraehan is a place of great trade, situated on an ielaiid in 
the Volga. Its population is a mixed assemblage of various 
nations. Irkutfk^ the principal town of Eastern Siberia, is a 
place of considerable trade and population, resembling Euro- 
pean cities in its churches and public buildings. Tobolsk antd 
Tomsk are important on account of the trade carried on through 
them, between Russia and China. Teflis is noted for its wiam 
baths. 

Samarcand was formerly the most renowned city of the 
East. Bueharia is a ply,ce of considerable trade and importance. 
Both are noted for their Mahometan colleges. 

Aleppo is the principal city of Asiatic Turkey. DamoKus 
i^bei^Ufully situated on the River Parphar. Both these cities 
are aflmed with many fine buildings, and are important for 
their manufactures and commerce. Smyrna is the chief seat of 
foreign trade in Turkey. Bagdad is also an important seat of 
commerce, but meanly built. Jerusalem is built on the ruins of 
the ancient city. It is much resorted to by Christian pilgrims^ 
and still preserves a degree of magnificence. 

Teheran is chiefly important as the residence of the kin^^ 
and court of Persia. Ispahan^ the former capital, is still the 
iirst commercial city of Persia. It was formerly a city of 
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-umnense size, and the principal mosques and palaces are still 
very grand. Its ruins are several miles in extent. Skint* is 
celebrated for its fine climate, and for the beauty of its envi> 
rons, as weUt as for its colleges. Buskire is the chief seaport of 
Persia. ^ , 

Mecca is celebrated as the birth-place of Mahomet. It is 
firell built, and derives great wealth from the immense concourse 
of Mahometan pilgrims. 

. Medina is a meanly built town, only remarkable for the 
tomb of Mahomet. The mosque which contains it is magnifi- 
cent, supported by 4iK) columns of black marble, with 300 
lamps, continually burning. Sana is considered the largest and 
most populous city of Arabia. Mocha is the chief seaport of 
i^rabia, and tho seat of its trade with Europe. / 

Cabul is an ancient city. . It has an extensive trade with 
Tartary, Persia and India. Peshawtr is one of the residen- 
cies of the king of Cabul, and the resort of people from all 
^arts of India and Western Asia. 

Calcutta is tho metropolis of British India. Its commerce is 
«very extensive, and itds inhabited by merchants from every part 
of the globe. The houses of tho English resemble European 
palaces. The natives inhabit a distinct portion of the town, 
fouilt in the Asiatic manner. 

Madras IB the capital of the British possessions in the south 
^f India, and Bombay^ of those on the East. Bombay is situ- 
ated on a small barren island near the coast, and has extensive 
^•ommerce. Columbo is the British capital of Ceylon. It resem- 
bles the cities of Europe in its appearance. 

Goa is a populous city and territonr, possessed by the 
Portuguese. Pondicherry^ on the coast of Coromandel, belongs 
to the French. ^ 

Benares is the most populous city of India, and celebrated 
as a holy city and a seat of learning. Many of its houses 
'are large and well built, and it is crowded with persons from 
all parts of India, who come here to die. Delhi^ the former 
capital of Hindoostan, is now much reduced. Poonah is the 
'modem capital of the empire of the Mahrattas. 
.' Ummernpoora is the residence of the emperor of Birmah. 
^Siam is an extensive city, intersected by canals. Kesho^ the 
•capital of Tonkin, has some wide streets and good buildings. 
Faifo is a seaport of Cochin China, sometimes visited by 
Europeans. Malacca contains many good houses of stone, and 
is distinguished for a college founded by an English ^Iis8ionai7 
Sociotv. 

J4* 
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China abounds in large cities ; but we know only the names 
of most of them. Pekin is probably the most extensive and 
populous city in the world. It is the residence of the emperor 
of China. J^ankin^ the former residence of the £raperor, id 
distinguished for its porcelain tower, and for the cotton cloth 
called nankeen. Canton is the principal port in China, and 
the only one at which Europeans and Americans are allowed 
to trade. All the cities known in China are very uniform in 
their appearance and mode of building, and remarkable for 
their crowded population, and for the exercise of various trades 
in their streets. Chenyang^ the capital of the Mandshur Tar- 
tars, is Slid to be an extensive city. Cashgar is the residence , 
of the Chinese governor of Tartary. Lassa is the residence of i 
the Grand Lama of Thibet, and is crowded with worshippers 
from all part? of Asia. 

Jeddo is one of the most populous cities on the globe. It is 
the residence of the emperor of Japan, whose palace is a city 
of itself. Mcaco is the centre of religion and knowledge in tha 
empire. J^angasaki is the only place in Jc«pan at wluch Eu- 
ropeans are allowed to trade. 

Macassar, Manilla and Amboyna are the chief places of 
European trade, in the islands to which they belong. Acheen^ 
the capital of the most celebrated native kingdom of Sumatra, 
is formed of houses built on posts. Batavia was formerly a 
place of very extensive trade. Its climate is almost fatal to 
strangers, and its population is now much diminished. Borneo^ 
the capital of the island of Borneo, consists of about 30()0 floating 
houses. Sydney , the chief settlement of New-Holland, is a large 
town, with one of the finest harbours in the world. 

AFRICA. 
377' Africa is the third quarter of the globe in point 
of size. The population is variously estimated from 
30 to 150 millions, but nothing is known with certain- 
ty concerning any parts except the coasts. 

378. The heat of the climate, in Africa generally • 
is not moderated by mountains, lakes or rivers, and' v. , 
large part of it is occupied by vast deserts of sand. ^»* 

379, The climate, productions and character , f j 
the people, are such as are generally found in AmM 
Torrid Zone, those parts which are well watered beftpi 
very fruitful. 



AFRICA, lb% 

CCCLXXX. {For the Review.) 

a. The northern countries of Africa were anciently among 
the most enlightened in the world, and still have written Ian- 
l^uages. 

b. These are now among the lowest of half>civilized nations. 
The rest of Africa has always been in a savage or barbarous 
state. 

e. Most of the Africans, like other barbarous nations, make 
slaves of those whom they take in war, and many have been 
Bold to Europeans and Americans. In the northern parts of 
Africa, there is also a considerable trade in white slaves^ 
usually Georgians, Circassians or Turks, but sometimes Ameri- 
cans and Europeans. 

d» The Abyssinians, and some of the people of Egypt, pro- 
fess a corrupt Christianity, but not deserving the name. 

e. All the other nations of Africa are sunk in superstition and 
vice ; and some nations have been found, who do not believe in 
any God. 

(Questions, — /. On which continent, and what part of it, docs 
Africa lie P (See map of the world,) How is it bounded on the 
N., E., S. andW.? What isthmus unites it to Asia? What 
does Africa resemble in shape ? What is its comparative size ? 
What is the supposed population ? In what zones does it lie ? 
What can you say of the climate generally ? What is the state 
of a large part of it ? What can you say of the productions an(f 
people ? 

1 //. What was the ancient state of Northern Africa? What 
is it now, and what is that of other parts ? What barbarous 
practice have they ? What nations profess to be Christians ? 
jA^hat is the moral state of tlie rest? 

Q;uestions on the Chart of the World. 
CwUization. — /. Arc there any civilized countries in Africa ? 
<Vhftt countries are half-civilized ? What are barbarous ? What 
1-^ the state of the rest? 

^-' Gro^emment. — //. What is the government of Morocco ? 
hat of the other northern countries ? What is that of Sou- 
Ian? What of the other countries in the middle of Africa? 
'^hat of the southern countries ? What Christian colony oi^ 
le south, and to whom does it belong ? 

Religion. — /. What is the religion of the northern countries 

Africa and Nubia ? W hat country in the middle has a 

>rrupt Christianity ? What is the religion of Soudan, and 

^enegambia .^ What .is that of Guinea ? Of the southern 

sountrios ? What of the eastern coast ? 
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Population, — IL What country is that whose population is 
the largtet known in Africa ? 

The popiUatum of most of these countries it unhnovm^ as tveU 
as that of many of their cities. 

What countries have three millions of inhabitants ^ What 
one is supposed to have two millions of inhabitants ? What is 
the population of Algiers and Tripoli? Who are the inhabit- 
ants of Barbary ? What people do you find in Soudan ? Wha f 
in Guinea and Lower Guinea, and Zanguebar? What in S. 
Africa ? Who inhabit the colony of the Cape ? 

Questions on the map of Africa, 

Capes, — /. What is the most northern cape of Afnca ? (^Sec 
map of Europe.) What is the southern cape? Between what 
latitudes does Africa lie ? What t\re the eastern and western 
capes ? Between what longitudes does ¥l lie ? What capes on 
the western coast above Cape Palmas ? " What capes on the , 
coast of Guinea ? What capes between this and the Cape of < 
Good Hope ? What capes on the eastern coast? 

Seas^ Gulfs^ Sec. — /. What sea lies on the east ? What on 
thft north ? What straits enter the Red Sea ? What channel 
on the east ? What bays on the W. coast of Africa ? What 
on the easftem ? What gulf near the Equator ? What one on 
the north and where ? 

Mountains and Deserts. — /. Where are the mountains of 
the Moon ? What mountains in the western part of Africa ? 
What in the northern? What two chains of mountains be- j 
tween the Equator and the Tropic of Capricorn? What 
chain in South Africa? What are the principal deserts known^ 
and where are they ? 

Lakes and Rivers. — -/. Where is L^ke Maravi ? Lake Dem-* 
beah? Which are the two largest rivers of Africa? What 
three branches from the Nile ? Where do they rise ? \\ here 
does the Niger rise? Through what country does it pass, as it. 
Hows cast ? 

The J^iger is believed hy some to empty into the JVi7c, by others, 
on the coast of Guinea, and by others into an inland sea or lake ;' 
but nothing is known certainly on this subject. 

Where is the Senegal ? Which way from it is the Gambia ? 
What two rivers are south of the Kong Mountains ? Where 
is the River Zaire ? Where is the Bemb-roque ? What prin- 
cipal rivers in S. Africa? In what Mountains do they rise ? 
Which is the largest? What is the chief river known on the 
east? What one in the S. part of Abyssinia ? 

/. Describe each of the rivers mentipned. 
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Boundaries and Capitals. — /. What countries lie north of 

the tropic of Cancer ? What are the boundaries and capitals 

of each, beginning^ with the states of Barbary on the west? 

What are the three ^eat divisions of the country between 

the Tropic and the Mountains of the Moon? What are the 

. boundaries and capitals of each portion ? What are some of 

' the smaller divisions of Soudan? What are the great divisions 

of Africa between the Mountains of the Moon, or Jibbel Kumra 

and the southern tropic ? 

So little is known of Africa that it is impossible to obtain am/ 
aceureUe accounts of boundaries in most parts of it. Those 
fvhich are chiefly formed by Geographers^ are marked by small 
dots; and those more certain, by larger dots, with intervening 
lines, as in Barbary. 

"What are the countries and chief cities in Lower Guin- 
ea ? What are some of the countries and chief cities on the 
coast of Zanguebar ?» What countries N. of the Equator on 
this coast ? vVhat name is given to the unknown interior of 
this part of Africa ? What are the boundaries and capital of 
the Colony of the Cape ? 

Islands. — /. What three groups of islands do you find N. 
of Cape Blanco ? (See the Chart of the World.) What clus- 
' ter off Capo Verd? What small islands on the coast, above 
Cape Verd ? What below ? What two islands S. from Cape 
Palmas ? What in the Gulf of Guinea ? What large one on 
the eastern coast ' What two small ones east of this f What 
north of it ? What in the Channel of Mozambique ? What 
Arabian island off Cape Guardafui ? 

Lntitudes and Longitudes. — //. In what latithde do the north- 
ern points of Africa lie? What is that of the Mountains of the 
Moon ? Where does the Equator pass ' In what zone does 
the middle portion or larger part of Africa lie ? What is the 
latitude of South Africa ? With what countries of Europe 
does it compare in latitude ? What parts of the United States 
are in the latitude of Barbary? What places in Africa and the 
neighbouring portions of Asia are in the Ittitude of Ra- 
leigh ? Of Charleston ? New-Orleans ? Mexico ? What parts 
of Africa in the latitude of the West Indies? Of New-Gre- 
nada? Peru? Chili? Of Lima? Rio Janeiro? Atacama? 
Valparaiso? What is the longitude from Lond >n of St. He- 
lena? What is the difference of time? What is tliat of Egypt? 
(See Chart of the World,) What is the difference of time 
between Philadelphia and St. Helena — ^between Philadelphia 
and the Cape of Good Hope? Between Philadelphia and 
Egypt? __ 
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NORTHERN AFRICA. 

38 1. Northern Africa may be considered as em- 
brRciag (he regioog north of the Tropic of Cancer- 

The natural heat of a tropical climate is here made 
more oppressive by the neighbtfaring deserts. 

The principal countries of Northern Ali-ica are the 
Barbary elates and E(rypt. 

baiCbary states. 




Hunting a Uon. 

38S. Lions of great ferocity abound in the northern 
parts of Africa, and are often bunted hy the natives. 

Barbary is a hot, fruitful country, but miaerably cul- 
tivated, extending from Cape Nun almost to Egypt. It 
includes a number of independent Slates. 

The people are proud, indolent, cruel and vicioas, 
gaining most of their wealth by piracy. 

The empire of Morocco, includes the former kingr 
doms of Tafilet and Fez. Barca anij Augela are siib> 
ject to Tripoli, \ 

^■aaiioni an ihe map. — I. How is Barbiirj bounded .' Ksme 
the atatee of Barbary, and their capitals. Which is the most 
ea«teni f and which tlie most western i Wlial caontrj in Eu- 
rope isnorth of Morocco? What one north of Tripoli? What 
chain of mountains in Barbarj ? 
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/J. What place in Morocco on the Straits of Gibraltar' 
What seaports on the Atiantic? Which ia the largest? What 
twoc.i6Bmtha,nlerior? Where is the SpamsT. fertress of 
CButa, {bumapaf Emwe.} What European relUement of 
the Spanish m Algiers? What other oily besides the capital' 
In what direction from Algiers isTunia? In what direction 
S^T^ ^V^ '! °'""' "''™ " *« Ct»»t Desert? 

Wbatnunes ere found m It? What name is given to the eoast 
west of the Desert? 

fezzAn. 

383- Fezzan is a large fertile spot or island, in the 
midst of sandy deserts, intensely hot in the summer, and 
often severely cold in winter. 

The people are ignorant, rude and vicions. 

Owt/wn. onthe map.~I. What country i« oast of the De- 
"" '^'"•■''itacbieflowQ? What country lies between P"-- 



Zon and Egypt? What plac 



EGYFT. 



con BarcaandEjsypt? 




Pompey'g Piliar. The Great Pyramid. 

384. Egypt is celebrated for the wonderful p3rra- 
mids, near Cairo, the lofty pillar of Pompey, at Alex- 
andria, and other works of the ancient inhabitants. 

It is a hot, but very fniilfnl conntry, which is wa- 
tered by the overflowing of the Nile, instead of rain. 

There are some professed Christiana in Egypt, but the 
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people are generally in the lowest state of ignorance 

and oppression. 

Questions on the map. — /. How is Egypt bounded ? What 
is the capital, and on what river ? \^ hat is the principal sea- 
port? V^ hat two other seaports, and where ? 

//. What considerable place above Cairo on the Nile? What 
three places above Siout? vv hat seaport west of the river? 
What place is at the head of the Red Sea? VVhat country of 
Asia is north of Egypt. 

MIDDLE REGIONS OF AFRICA. 

Senegambia — Guinea — Lower Guinea — Zanguebar^-^ 
y Nubia — Abyssinia — Soudan. 

385. Most of the countries of Africa lie between 
the two Tropics, and the climate, productions and 
character of the people, in these countries, are such , 
as is usual in the Torrid Zone. (See § 87 <o 92.) 

The climate of some countries is varied, by their situ^ 
ation as to mountains and the sea. (See § 113-114.) 

386. Gold dost, ivory, gums and slaves are the prin- 
cipal articles of commerce in these' regions, and are 
transported by caravans of merchants, which are con- 
tinually passing- from the interior to the seaports, and 
places of trade on the coast. 

g 387. Rice and cotton Jire produced in great abun- i 
dance, and furnish most of the food and clothing of the ' 
people. \ 

388. Some nations of Africa are distinguished for 
native mildness and hospitality, but many are treach- 
erous and cruel ; and indolence is a universal charac- | 
teristic. 

It is said that, in some parts, thousands of square 
miles of fertile and well peopled countries have been 
desolated by war&, made to supply Europeans and ^ 
Americans with slaves. 

389. The middle regions of Africa^ may be divided 
into Eastern and Western Africa^ on the coasts, ^and 
'Central Africa^ in the mterior. 
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(^Uttliims. — I. Where do moel of the aountiieB ofl^ArnCB lief 
What oan you say generally of their dimato, productiona and 
people ? Describe them more particularly. (See 87-02.) 
\^ bat chain of mouiitaiiiB probablf passes through the middle 
regions of Africa, from east to weat f {Sm map.) H hat great 
divisions of middle A&ica lie north of theee mountaiiiB^ and 
what south? How is the stale of particular countries varied f 
What are the chief aiiJcicB of commerce? What the most im- 
portant productions ,' What can you *ay of the nations of this 
region? What effect has the slave trade? How may Uiese re- 
gions of Africa, be divided ? V^ hat connlrios belong to Eastern 
Africa? W hat to Weslom Africa? What lo Central Africa? 
WESTERN AFRICA. 




An Elephant pursuing a hvnter. 

390. Eicph^iiiUnboDacloiitheH'eaterncoast of Afri- 
ca, of sue li si/.T- tlint riey will sometimes tear down 
trees lo destroy t)]i>se ivliohnpttlieiii. Their immenae 
tuskafumiih lai^t: (iiLuiUlies of lYory for commerce. 

IJfl'ER GUINEA. 

391. Ui'p'^r Guinea is a hot, but fertile country. It 
is divided into a nuinl>er of barbarous kingdoms, of 
TChich AshiiLitee i*- the moat powerftil. 

Many of ihtse 'i;i1ion-i are diBting;nisbed for boldness 
and ferocity, anil soim.*, for their skill in arts. ' 
Cooma,E-ie, the capilul of Ashantee, asd flome othei 
15 
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places are said to be large cities, but their situation 
is not accuratelj known. 

^ueitiom on the map. ~L What are the principal kingdom?; 
in Upper Guinea, and what are their capitals? What is that of 
Ashantoe ? What two European settlements on the coast, and 
where ? What names are given to diBferent parts of this coast r 
Where is the English colony of Sierra Tjoone ? What mission- 
ary station near it? What island S. of it? Where is Teeinfoo6 ? 

SENEGAMBIA, 

Or CouMry of the Foulahs and Jaloffs. 

392. This country is inhabited by tribes of negroes 
called Foulahs aqd Jalofifs, and is sometimes consid- 
ered as a part of Guinea, or of Soudan. 

It is fertile, but intcinsely hot. Many Europeans 
trade here, to obtain gold, ivory, gums and slaves. 

The coast between Senegambia and Morocco is the 

resort of tribes, who live a wandering life, plundering 

and treating cruelly all who lapd, or are shipwrecked 

on it. 

Questions on the map, — /. What rivers pass through Sene- 
gambia? What seaport and place of trade at the north? 
What towns? What European settlement? What name is 
^ven to the coast between Senegambia and Morocco ? 

LOWER GUINEA. 

393. Lower Guinea is a hot and fertile country but 
very unhealthy for Europeans. It is divided into 
several kingdoms, of which Congo is the principal. 

•The Portuguese have settlements on this coast, and 
have been most active in carrying on the slave trade, 
of which it is now tha principal seat. 

The King of Congo and many oljliis people profess 
to be Catholics, but Paganism is the common religion. 

Questions on the map, — I, What is the principal kingttom 
of Lower Guinea ? What is the capital ? What kingdom north 
of it? What is it9 capital? What name is given to this coast f 
Where is Angola? What place in it? Where is Benguela, and 
what is its capital? Where is Angoy? What mountaiiiB in 
Lower Guinea? Where is the river Zaire, and what is its 
size? What islands are there on the cpaist? Where is the 
^mbaroque? What country between th«^Wld South Africa * 
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EASTERN AFRICA. 
COAST OF ZANGUEBAR. 




Conveyaacet of lite rick an the Eastern Coast. 

394. The rich oegroes in Zauguehar are carrieA 
about by glares in a kind of hammock, or in chain. 

The.coast of Zanguebar includes a number of king- 
doms, between the Equator and the Tropic of Capri- 
corn. They are' little knona to any hut the Portu- 
gueEe traders, who formerly governed several coan- 

Qualiona oti the ntap.-^l. What inountaiiiB bjo west of Zan- 
Eaebat! What lakel* What is tho ohief rirer knoWD.' What 
Europeui fort 1b on it P Mention eonie of the principal king- 
doms and citioB on this coaat. What ielands ere there on this 

jd'el, ajan, bgsbera and hagadoxa. 

395. Ttisie are countries on the eastern extremity 
of Africa, very little known to civilized nations. 
They abound in myrrh, inCense and gums, of which 
large quantilies are exported. 

Qu«ft«u m* tht map. — /. Where do these conntiita lie, 
uid in irhat latitude f What ate aome of thf principal placasi' 
What river i« on the norland what atmita Door? 
NUBU. 

396. Nubia is ■ parched barren coonlry, except 
on the banks of the Nile. 
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It is divided into a number of amall kingdoms. 
The people are barbarous, ferocious and ignorant, 
some wanderiof, and others settled in towns. 

Travellers in the deaerts isf Nubia and other parts 
of Africa, are in danger of being OTerw helmed by 
doui'g or pillars of sand, moving with the wind. 




Muving cloueb of' 



QuetfiOTU on the map. — I. How is Nobis bounded? What 

is the capital, uid where' Whut ia the chief pluce of Don- 

gola? What port on the Red Sea? What celobraled resort of 

pilgrims is opposite to it b Aeia' (SeeCXXXVl. e.) 

ABYSSINIA, 

397. Abyssinia is a rough, mountainous country, 
but generally fertile. 

It is cooler than Nabia, bat still hot and unheal- 
thy, in many parts. 

The reli^gn is a corrupt mixture of Judaism and 
Chrisliaiiity, 

The people are ignorant and brutal, alirays enga- 
gedin civil wars, and accustomed to eat raw flesh. 

Quettivfu DritAemap. — /. Howie Abjesitiia bounded? What 
is the capital? What branches of the Nile rise in it? Wliat 
iriFer on the south? What lake? Where is Axum, the ancient 
capital? What piaca near it? What is the principal seapoH ,' 
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CENTRAL AFBICm. 

SOUDAN, OB NIGRITIA. 

398. The King of Darfar in Soudan, obliges all 

who come before him to iall on their ^es, nhile a 

herald stands by him, constantly proclaiming that be 

. ia the greatest of monarchs 




TAe King of Darfur receiving homage. 

Soudan, or Nigritia, is considered as extending irom 
Nubia and Abyssinia to Senegal, or the western coast, 
between the Tropic of Cancer and the Mdnotains of 
t)ie Moon. 

It is a hot, but productive region, except the Desert 
of Sahara. 

It contains many powerful kingdoms, but little 
known- They are chiefly inhabited by Moors, in the 
north, and Negroes, in the other parts. 

Quations on the mop. — /. How is Ni^itia bounded? 
What desert iaea it conUin, uid wha,t mines in it ? Whit riv- 
vtai What mountains on the bou^i? What kingdoms in tha 
west? What ere thait capitila? 

//. What powerful nation borders on the desert N. of Ess- 

■innuid Houssa? What kingdoms E. of Houssa, and what pla- 

csB } What N. of these ? Where is tha Niger auppoied tD Sow i 

ETHIOPIA. 

399, This nsme has been given to the interior of Af- 

. 15* 
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pica, sontb n{ tife Jibbal Kumra ; but its geography 
is unkaonn. 

SOUTH AFRICA. 




r Tiiltaga. 

400. South Afncalieesouthorthe Tropic of Cap- 
ricorn embracing the colony of the Cape, and several 
independent nations, of whom the Hottentots are beet 
known. 

The othertribesofSouth Africa, north of ihe colony, 
ure often classed under the general name of Caffres. 

The Hottentots build their villages in a circular 
form ; and oxen are used generally among tbcm in- 
stead of horses. 

401. The climate of South Africa is warm, but sel- 
dom oppressive ; the nights are cool, and great and 
sudden changes of temperatare are fretjuent. 

402. Fine wines are produced here, pod coffee, tea 
and other plants of warm climates may be cultivated. 

403. The CaSres and Hottentots appear to have bad 
scarcely any ideas of religion, & are grossly ignorant, 
butthey are mild, hospitable and docile. Other tribes 
are little above the brutes in character and mauQers. 

404. By the efforts of Christian missionaries, & 
number of settlements of these tribes have been form- 
ed, and (he^ have began to receive some knowledge 
—id civilization. 

Juaftoru.— /, How is South iAiciL hnunrfwi ' M*- «-« 1 
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What ia the aoathem cape f What colon; and principal tribe 
does it embraced What customs of the Hottentot* caD fou 
nientionP Whatisthe cliiDBta of S.Africa? What raaaonBcan 
you find froni tba map, that !^. Africa should hare so temperate 
a climate, near the Torrid Zone? (See 113, 114.) What moun- 
tains ore the principal? What rivoTB ompt; into the Atlantic 
-Ocean, and of what aizeP What one into tile Indian Ocean i' 
What can youea; of the CaiFres and Hottentots? Whatisthe 
state of other tribes' What has been done to improve them? 
What missionary station is there on the Orange river? What 
ia the principal placn N. of this river? 

L 405, This colony was eetlled 200 years ago, by the 
Dutch, who are still the most Dumeroua white iohab- 
itants ; but it Doiv belongs to the Briliah. 

The white farmers, or boors, are geocriilly indolent 
and ignorant, and many of them are almost as filthy 
aod brutal as the natives. 

<tuationi on the map. — /. How is tho Colony of the Cape 

bounded? What is the capital and what missionai; station 

do you find? What river, mountains and bays are around it? 

AFRICAN ISLANDS. 




406, The Azores, or WeBlern Islands of Africa, are 
opposed to violent earthquakes. A few years since, a 
volcano bunt oat in* the sea, and formed a new island. 
• 407. The African Islands, except the Cape Verd 
Isles, enjoy a healthy and delightful climate, and pro- 
duce the finest fniits of warm countries. 
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408. Many others, besides the Azores, contaia 
volcanic mountains, most of which, like the Peak of 
Teneriffe, have now ceased to burn. 

^uestiomonthemap. — /. What are the most northerly of 
the African Lslands ? What is remarkable concerning them ? j 
What three other groups of islands on the Western coast of \ 
A&ica r What are the chief islands on the Eastern coast ? Whal ] 
is the climate of these islands generally? What mountains h&Te ] 
thoy? ( 

ISLANDS WEST OF AFRICA. 

409* The islands on the western coast of Africa 
are all claimed by the Portuguese, except the Caoa- 
lies, belonging to Spain, and St. Helena, the late pris- 
on of the Emperor Napoleon, possessed by the Britiah. 

410. St. Matthews and Ascension are uninhabited, 
but the rest are well peopled, chiefly with Spaniards and j 
Portuguese, who have intermarried with the natives* 

411. These islands are celebrated for producing 
fine wines, of which the best are found in Madeira and 
Teneriffe. 

^tiesHons on the mc^. — L What are the principal islands 
among the Azores? >^'hat countries of Europe lie in the same 
latitude ? What are the n»xt islands, and what countries are 
opposite them ? What are the chief ishmds next S. of Madeira? 
What are the principal of the C»pe Verd Isles i* < 

//. What small islands do you find on this part of the coast? 
What islands do you find between 0. Palmas and the Cape of 
Good Hope? Who claim most of the islands W. of Africa? ■ 
For what has St. Helena been lately remarkable ? How are I 
these islands iuhabited ? For what are they celebrated? 

ISLANDS EAST OF AFRICA. m 

412. Mabagascar is the largest island in the world^i 
except New Holland, and Borneo. 1 

The climate is healthy and agreeable, and the soil! 
fertile in the productions of the Torrid Zone. i 

The people are intelligent, mild and hospitable. < 
They are superior in knowledge, arts and cirilizatioa * 
to the Africans on the continent. " 

413. Bourbon and Mauritiust are much resort^ ' 
to by ships from India. 
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Questions on the map. — /. Near what coast of Africa is 
Alada^ascar ? Where are Bourbon and Mauritius ? To whom 
do they belong ? (5ee the Chart.) 

CCCCXIV. TRAVELS ON THE MAP OF AFRICA. 
You see from the accounts of Africa, that it will not bo very 
safb for you to travel in the interior. It will be best to confine 
jrourself chiefly to its coasts. 

Hbw will you go to find those countries of Africa which 

iw'ere once celebrated for science and learning? (See 

CCCLXXX^ What islands shall you pass before yau reach 

^'llie straits of Gibraltar ? What straits do you pass aner entai'- 

' ing the Mediterranean, on your way to Egypt? What danger 

fv3l there be in sailing near them r (382.) How can you go to 

Alexandria by land, if you stop at Barbary ? \^ hat danger 

i^all you encounter in ^e interior ? (3812.) What river do you 

so up to reach the capital? Shall you often meet with rain? 

•7384,) What objects of curiosity shall you find ? 

Tou must endeavour to guard against 'a disease of the eyes 
{>revalent in Egypt. 

What danger should you meet with in going by land to Abys*- 
fiinia? (396.) As the cataracts of the Nile will prevent your 
going up this river to Abyssmia, what course will you take, to 
go by sea ? What can you say of the \byssinians ? 

How would you go to discover whether the Niger flows into 

the Nile ? What kingdoms would you pass through ? Wliat 

course will you take from Abyssinia to reach the Cape of Good 

I Hope, by water? What can you say of the coast you pass ? 

(394.) How do you like their mode of travelling? (412.) What 

I idands do you pass, and what do you know of them ? 

When you draw near the cape yon must be prepared for 
' «torms, which are dreadful here. But if you are distressed, you 
will find the CafTres, near the Colony, very kind. 

What bays and rivers must you pass in going round to Cape- 
town ? What do you think of the inhabitants ? (400, 403, 
405.) How do you like the climate here ? Where shall you 
find the most distant missionary station of S. Africa? Look on 
the map and see what reason there is why you should not cross 
the country to Lower Guinea ? 

Lower Guinea will scarcely repay you for a visit, and it will 
be very dangerous to health and life. 

What islands can you stop at to refresh, on this coaist? What 
course do you take for Upper Guinea? What articles of com- 
merce can you obtain here ? (387.) What countries are now 
north of you^' How will you go to Sierra Leone? 
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If you visit the Cape Verd Islands, avoid that part of the 
«eean not far from them, called ^ the Rains,' for you 'will find 
almost perpetual calms, with much rain and thunder. 

How will you go to visit the principal African Islands TvhHHi 
you have not seen f In what latitude must you cross the ocean 
to find favourable and steady winds? (See CXVI. c.) What 
course will you take then to reach the United States ? 
CCCCXV. CITIES OF AFRICA. 

A large part of Africa is in a state of barbarism, and there- ' 
fopp contains ibw large cities, or even considerable towns, in 
c^omparison with Europe and Asia. These are chiefly in North 
Africa, and most of them are greatly inferior to the chief cities I 
of Europe and Asia in commerce, manufactures and wealth, as 
well as in population. They are inferior to the poorest in £a- 
rope in their appearance, on accoxmt Athe narrowness, irregs- 
larity and filthmcss of their streets. Even in Cairo and Fez, 
the streets are oflen so narrow, that two camels cannot go 
abreast. 

The houses, like those of the Asiatic cities on the Meditent- 
sean, arc generally built with flat roofs. They have a coart in 
the centre, and* are destitute of windows towards the street, 
liike other Mahometan citie^i, they have numerous mosqu^ 
and these, with the palaces of the sovereigns or governors 
are usually the only handsome buildings. The houses are 
l^nerally built of half-burnt brick, or of a mixture of stones, 
earth and mortar, whitened with lime. In Cairo, many are 
of stone, and some of the mosques and other public buildings 
in this city and in the cities of Barbary are built of stone or 
marble. 

The cities of Egypt are usually distinguished for the grand 
and interesting remains of ancient cities and buildings which 
surround them. 

Cairo exceeds any other city of Africa in magnitude and . 
splendor. Its mosques and tombs are neat and often elegant^ * 
but its general appearance is miserable. It is resorted to fbr * 
trade, by merchants from tiie whole of Western Asia and the in- 
terior of Aflrica. f 

Alexar^ria is the chief place of trade between Europe and 
Egypt. It is a city of considerable extent,' but chiefly covered 
with the splendid remains of the ancient city. The most re« 
markablo ef these is Pompey's pillar. 

Rosetia is a modem town of some importance for trade, on the 
western mouth of the Nile. Damictta^ on the eastern mouth, 
has an extensive commerce with Syria and Cyprus, 

The cities on the coast of Barbary are built, like many othera 
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on iho Mcditerraiiean, on ^ound which rises from the water. 
Most of them are fortified, and are places of some trade. Thejr 
have more resemblance to those of Europe than any others in . 
Airica. Tripoli has broad, straight streets, and is superior to# 
most cities of Barbary in beauty. Thtnis is situated on a saU 
lake connected with the sea, a few miles from the ruins of tb'.e 
ancient Carthage* 

Algiers is well known as a nest of pirates, and has been Uie 
, place of slavery of many Americans. , 

Morocco has lost much of its former importance. It is ajbout 
12 miles from Uie foot of Mt. Atlas, on a fertile plain intcrf/pers- 
cd with palm trees. 

Fez is the chief resort of the Arabs of the desert for trade. 

Mequinez is the largest city of Morocco, and superior to otjtiof s 
in the politeness and hotpitaUty of its inhabitants. Tangier and 
Mogadore are places of some trade. . / 

In the Middle Regions of Africa, the towns 6nd citi(i$s 
usually consist of low, mud- walled huts, with conical roofs, 
tl^atched with leaves or straw. They are spread ov^ a great 
extent of ground, and rather resemble a camp than a pity. They 
are often surrounded with a low wall, which is also built of 
earth or mud. The palace of the king is ipually only a col- 
lection of huts surrounded by a wall. 

SegOy the capital of the kingdom of Bainbarra^ is a city of 
considerable size. Its mosques are numerous. Sansanding m 
the seat of an extensive and important commercQ:, in the same 
kingdom. Teemboo is a considerable town. 

Tombuctoo^ Houssa and Kcusina^ appear to be the most im- 
portant cities of the interior of Africa. They are said to be 
large cities and places of great trade. 

Cobbe is the principal town of Darfur, and a place of exten- 
sive commerce, chiefly inhabited by merchants. 

Sermaar is populous, and an important place of trade. 

Gondar, the capital of Abyssinia, is situated on a hill surround- 
\.ed by a deep valley. Like other towns of Abyssinia, it has 
8evei;al Christian churches. 

I Melinda is a large handsome town. Its houses are built of 
stone^ and many of them are .maffnificmit. St, Salvador ih» 
capiti^l of Congo, has a nombor of Christiaja churches, and con- 
tains 40,000 inhabitants, of whom 4000 are whites. 

The towns of Upper Guinea are not well known. Coammastie 
is said to be regularly built, with neat cane hats. 

In South Africa, the kraals or villages of the natives^ are 
usually composed of huts, formed of twigs, or branches of trees, 
plastered vriH^ clay, and placed in a circle, around an enclo- 
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sate which contains their cattle. There are a number m' 
villages of natives collected around the missionary stations of 
SouSi Africa. Some of them present a handsome appearance, 
and have many of the improvements of civilized life. LcUake$ 
ia the largest native town yet known in South Africa, and con* ' 
iains 8000 or 10,000 inhabitants. 

Tananarive is a large, well-built, inland town of Madagascar, 
and the capital of one of its principal kingdoms. i 

Europecm settlements. — The French, Portuguese and Span-I 
ish have a number of settlements on the coast of Africa for tbe 
..' purpose of trade, especially in slaves. Jtfosam^ioue is the capi- 
tal of the Portuguese settlements on the coast of Zanguebar, lani 
Jjoanda^ on the coast of Angola. The chief French settlements 
are at Goree. 

These settlements are usually mere forts. The towns of 
Afiica and its islands, possessed by Europeans, are built like 
those of Europe. 

Cape Tvum is the only place of importance in the Colony of 
the Cape. Its streets are traversed by canals planted witii 
trees. Two thirds of the inhabitants are blacks. 

The toWns in the colony of Sierra Leone, of which JPreeUnoi 
is the principal, ^e pleasant, and neatly built. Most of the in- 
habitants are Africans of various nations, taken from slave ships, 
and brought here to be instructed in religion and the arts of 
civilized life. 

CCCCXVI. VOYAGES ON THE MAPS, 
AND THE CHART OF THE WORLD. 

Perhaps you are tired of travels. One more voyage around 
the world to observe its waters and coasts ; and another to see 
the state of the inhabitants, and they will be ended. 

Voyage on the Maps, 

IVhere is Archangel? How will you go to it from the United 
States f {See map of Europe.) 1. Mention tlie straita, seas, 
gulfs, rivers, capes, islands and ports you pass, in going* froB ' 
Archangel, round the North Cape to Tomea. 

Describe the objects you pass on the following voyages aJon; 
the coasts of Europe : 2. from Tomea to Pctersburgh, and by 
Dantzic to Amsterdam — 3. from Amsterdam around the British 
Isles to Calais — 4. from Calais to the Straits of Gibraltar, and 
Genoa — 6. from Genoa to Trieste, and thence to Constantinople, 
Odessa, Azof and Trebizond. 

5. What straits, seas, &c. do you pass in going from Trebi- 
zond to Smyrna, Jaffa, Rosetta and Cape Spartel? 7. From 
Cape SpvtftL to the Cap« of Good Hope ? 8. Theace to Saex f 
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Describe the voyage, 9. From Suez to Bushire— -10. Thence 
to Ceylon and Calcutta — 11. Thence to Canton by the Spice 
Ifilands-^12. From Canton to Archangel. (See map af Asia.) 
What countries are in the interior of iho eastern continent, 
without any sea coast ? 

13. What is your course from Archangel to the nearest land 
of North America? 14. Describe the voyage from Cape 
Farewell to Barrow's Straits and MelvUle Island. 15. Thence 
rto York Fort — 16. Thence to Halifax and New-Orleans. 

Dcsci^be the voyage, 17. From New Orleans byTorto Bel- 
lo to Trinidad — 18. from Trinidad by the chief West India 
Islands to St. Augustine — 19. from St. Augustine to Cape 
Horn — 20. Thence to Behring's Straits — 21. from Behiing's 
Straits by the Sandwich and Society Islands to Port Jackson 
; — 22, Round New Guinea to the Cape of Good Hope and the 
United States. 

Voyage on the Chart of the World. 

What is the state of civilization, religion, government and 
(population of the countries you pass in going from Archangel 
to Petersburgh ? From Petersburgh to Amsterdam ? 

What' of those on your left, as you go from Amsterdam to 
Gibraltar and Constantinople f What of those you pass as 
you return to Cape Spartel f 

Describe those you pass in going round Africa to Suez. 
From Suez to Calcutta. From Calcutta to Canton. From 
Canton to Archangel. 

What is the state of those countries you pass in goiae from 
Archangel to Greenland, thence to Cape Horn and Bering's 
Straits, and thence to the Sandwich and Society Isles, New- 
Holland, and the Cape of Good Hope ? 

What countries do you remember with most pleasure? 
What religion have you found most prevalent, and what state 
of civilization with it ? What state of civilization with the Ma* 
hometan religion ? What is the religion of the most enlighten- 
ed countries ? How do they compare with others in their 
> customs and religious rites? What government do you find 
most common ? 

What empire appears to be the most ext^iisive in the world ? 
Which in the largest and most populous quarter of the World? 
Which is the second, the third, uie fourth in size ? What is 
their order as to population? What is the most populoas 
country in the . world, and what the second ? How do these 
compare with Europe, Africa and America in population ? 

16 



GENERAL VIEWS 
Of the RegionSy CMmcUeSy Animals, Vegetables and 
Minerals of ike Earthy and of the Arts, Commerce^ 
Uterature and Customs of its inhabitants, 

REGIONS AND CLIMATES. i 

417. The surface of the earth between the equator 
and each pole, may be divided into seven different re- ' 
gions, which are distinguished from each othsr, by 
their climates and productions. 

418. The equatorial or torrid regions, extending 
twenty degrees on each side of the equator, have all the 
characteristics of the Torrid Zone. (See §87 to 92.) 
They are the only regions which produce the spices, 
and the most fragrant gums, such as myrrh and incense. 

419- The opposite extreme of climate, is the «c^ re- 
gion^ which surrounds each of the poles, as far as lat- 
itude 75^ or 78^. It is destitute of all vegetation, and 
is probably covered with perpetual ice. 

420. Between these opposite extremes^ the climate 
gradually varie's from the greatest heat to the greatest 
cold. This portion of the earth may be divided into 
five principal regions ; the tropical or hot region, the 
warm, the temperate, the cold^ and the yrozen. 

421. In consequence of the different situation of va- 
fious countries, the degree of heat is not always pro- 
pdrtioned to the distance from the equator. (See §1 13, 
114.) The boundaries of these different regions are 
marked on the general view of the climates and pro- 
ductions of the earth. {See the Atlas,) 

422. It will be observed that the limits of these re- 
gions extend from eight to twelve degrees farther north 
on the eastern continent than in America ; and also, 
that they ar^ much farther from the equator on the 
western coast ^ each continent, than on the eastern. 

423. The tropical or hot regions, extending from lat- 
itude 20<>, to 37*> in Europe, and 30<* in America & Asia, 
""'Vnot produce the finest spices, but still retain the 
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chanictcristics of the Torrid Zone, except that the trees 
are stripped of their leaves for a, few months, in the 
northern parts. These regions terminate where snow 
hegins upon the plains, & the sugar cane ceases to grow. 

424. In the warm regions^ which lie next to this, the 
"winters are rather damp than cold, and vegetables 
grow through the greatest part of the year. They ter- 
minate where the olive and the fig cease to grow. 

425. In the temperate regions^ we first meet with the 
regular succession of the four seasons of t^e year, and an 
equal proportion of cold and heat. They produce wheat 
and barley, the most nourishing grains, in perfection, 
and the roost useful vegetables and fruits in abundance. 

426. In the coM regions, the winters are long and 
severely cold, and wheat cannot be raised without dif- 
ficulty ; but the pastures are rich, and rye, oats and 
barley can be cultivated. 

427. In the frozen regions the cold of winter is in- 
tense, and ice continues through the year. Vegetation 
is scanty, and chiefly confined to the south side of the 
hills ; and cultivation is almost impracticable. 

428. The animals and vegetables of the earth a^ 
various in different regions, according to the degree of 
heat and moisture ; and are so wonderfully adapted to 
their situation and climate, and the wants of the in- 
habitants, that they furnish the strongest proof of the 
wisdom, power and goodness of the Creator. 

429. It should be remembered that the islands and 
mountainous countries of the earth have a climate ma- 
terially different frOm the regions in which they lie, and 

do not always furnish the same animals and veg^etables. 
Q,tiestiong, — ^How may the surface of the earth be divid- 
ed ? Describe the equatorial regions. The icy regions. How 
does the climate vary between these? Is the neat always 
proportioned to the latitude f What is the difference between 
the limits of these regions on the two continents.^ Describo 
the tropical regions. The w.?.rm regions. The temperate. 
The cold. The frozen. Mention the countries in each ^ 
region. (See the Mlas,) How aro animals and vegctaW 
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distributed .' What coantries differ from the regions in whieh 
they Ke ? 

VEGETABLES. 

430. It is estimated by Humboldt, a celebrated tra- 
veller, that the number of plants actually known 
amounts to 44,000, of which nearly one half are found 
in the Torrid Zone, and 17,000 are American plants. 

431. The most important vegetables of the earth, 
are those used for the food of men and animals, includ- 
ing the various kinds o^ grass ^ grain^ fruits and roots. 

432. Flaxy hemp and cotton are very important for 
clothing. Other plants are valuable, as cordials, 
medicines and dyes ; and a few are entirely useless. 

433. Most vegetables flourish in the same regions 
in every part of the world. A few of the more deli- 
cate are almost confined to their native soil ; as the 
tea to Chiha, cinnamon to Ceylon, and the nutmeg, 
mace and clove to the Spice Islands. 

434. The grasses are universally diffused over the 
earth, as far as the limits of the frozen regions ; but 
the pastures are richest, and the verdure is most con- 
stant and beautiful in the cold and temperate regions. 

435. The hot countries between the temperate re- 
gions and the tropics, are not refreshed by the great 
rains of the Torrid Zone, and the pastures are often 
scorched and brown for want of moisture. Even in 
the southern parts of France and Russia, it is often 
necessary to water the fields by artificial means. 

436. In the Torrid Zone, rice, maize and millet are 
the chief grains used for food, and are very abundant. 
But the bread fruit of Polynesia, the cassava and ar- 
row root of South America, the sago tree of India, 
and the plantain are used as substitutes for grain in the 
countries where they are found. 

437. In the warm and temperate regions, wheat, 
maize and barley are the most common grains. In the 

"^ "old regions, wheat will scarcely ripen, and rye and 
are cultivated in its stead. 
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438. In ther frozen regions the grasses and grains 
cease almost entirely, and their place is supplied by 
various species of lichen and moss, which form a nour- 
ishing food, for men and animals. 

439- The most deMcious fruits^ such as the pincf-ap- 
ple, banana, date, orange, lemon, citron, & cocoa-nut, 
are only found in the equatorial and tropical regions. 

440. The fig, olive, and almond are every where 
produced in the warm regioilB ; and the orange and 
lemon extend into thef southern parts. 

441. The wine grape is found' almost exclusively in 
the warm and temperate regions,. ' 

442. The peach, the apple, the pear, and many kinds 
of nuts, are most perfect in the temperate regions. But 
we find the plum, the ^herry, the currant, the goose- 
berry, and various kinds of berries, in all parts of the 
temperate and cold regions ; and even the frozen re- 
gions are provided with several species of berries. 

443. All the regions of the earth except the frozen 
and icy regions, are provided with an abundance of the 
common vegetables and roots, so much used for food. 

444. The potatoe, cabbage, turnip, beet, &c. are 
common throughout the temperate and cold regions. 
The yam, the cassava anc^ the arrow root, which re- 
semble the potatoe, are confined to the torrid zone, 

445. The forests of the frozen regions are chiefly 
composed of the fir, the pine, and other evergreens, 
mingled with Uie birch, the willow and the beech. 

446. On the borders of the cold region, we first 
meet with the oak, the elm, the chesnut, and other 
trees of our own country, and these form a principal 
part of the forests in the temperate and warm. regions. 

447. In the Torrid Zone, the forests are as valua- 
ble as the cultivated fields of other regions, from the 
variety of nourishing fruits they produce ; and the trees 
assume a size and beauty unknown in other regioQS. 

16 * 
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448. The most remarkable trees of this zone, ar< 
the lofty palms, which yield such rich and refreshii 
juices ; the teak tree, the mahogany^ and the iron} 
wood, which form the most durable timber ; and th< 
log-wood and other trees, which furnish some of thj 
most valuable dyes., 

Qucffiofu.— How are the vegetables of the earth distributed! 
What is the whole number known ? What are the most import- 
ant ? What others are useful f Where are grasses found ? Ar 
the warm regions always vetdant.'' What are the princips 
grains of the torrid zone? What in the warm, temperate an<l| 
cold regions f How is their place supplied in the frozen regions? ' 
What are the fruits of ihe equatorial and tropical regions ? Of 
the 'warm ? Where is the wine grape found? What fruits in 
the temperate regions ? Where are the plum, cherry and ber- 
ries found? Where are the common vegetables and roots found? 
Mention those of the different regions. Describe the forests of 
the frozen regions. Of the cold and temperate regions. Of the 
Torrid Zone. What are some of the most remarkable trees of 
the Torrid Zone? Examine the view of climates, &c. and 
mention the regions and countries of each vegetable. 

ANIMALS. 

449- "The animals of the earth are various in differ' 
ent zones, as has already been stated. {See 91 — 98 — 
106.) They may be divided into tame or domestic, 
and wild animals. 

450. Domestic animals are chiefly used for food, or 
as beasts of burden and drafl. Some wild animals are 
important to man for food ; and many, on account of 
their fur, skin, dovrn, or oil. Others are dangerous to 
man^ as beasts of prey, serpents, &c. ; and others still, 
very troublesome, as many small animals and insects. 

451. The most useful domestic animals, t^ horse, 
the ox, the sheep, the hog, the cat, and the dog, are 
the companions of man in all. latitudes, as far as the 
country will yield them food. 

462. The goat, thye deer, the rabbit, the fox, the rat 
and the mouse, are also found in almost every portion 
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of the globe where man caa exist. Bat all these ani- 
inals are most perfect in the Temperate Zone, and 
are much altered by the extremes of heat or cold. 

453. In temperate and cold countries the horse and 
the ox are the most valuable beasts of burden. In 
hot and mountainous countries the ass and the mule 
are more useful. But in the frozen regions all these 
become diminutive, their food fails, and the reindeer 
and the dog are used in their stead. 

454. The llama and vicuna of South America are pe- 
culiarly fitted for carrying heavy burdens, over the 
rugged mountain roads of that country. The camel is 
the only animal which can carry burdens over the de- 
sert regions of Asia and Africa, and has been properly 
called ^^ the ship of the desert." The elephant is also 
valued as a beast of burden, for his docility and strength. 

455 . The various uses of the sheep, the deer, the ox, 
and many other animals among us, are well known. 
The flesh and milk even of the camel, the ass, and the 
horse, are used as food in Asia and Africa ; and barba- 
rous and half-civilized nations feed on the flesh of the 
elephant, rhinoceros, and indeed all species of animals. 

456. The skins of all the animals which have been 
mentioned are useful, and the tusks of the elephant 
hippopotamus, and walrus, furnish us with ivory. 

457. The animals of the frozen regions are covered 
with a thick, soft fur. The finest furs are those of the^ 
sable, ermine, martin, beaver, otter and seaK which 
are procured only in these regions. 

458. In the icy or polar regions, the fierce white 
bear and the fox ^ are the only land animals known ; 
but the whale, the sea), and the walrus or sea horse, 
are found in the ocean ;,. and the northern seas swarm 
with the herring, the cod, ^d other fish, which aflbrd 
support to the frozen countries around them. Codfish 
are chiefly obtained on the coast of New-foundland 
and herring on the coast of Northern Europe. 
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459* Id some islands of these seas the wild fowl 
aad their eggs are the chief support of the iDhabitants ; 
and the downy feathers of some are rery valuable. 

460. The walrus, the seal, and the whale, also pro- 
duce a lai^ quantity of oil, which serves the inhabi- 
tants of the frozen regions for fuel» light and food. 

461. It is only in the torrid and hot regions that we 
find the most ferocious of the beasts of prey, the Hod, 
the tiger, the hyena, and jaguar or American tiger. 
The wild boar, the wolf, and the bear, are the onlj 
beasts of prey which are formidable, beyond the hot 
region, except the cougar and catamount of America, 
which resemble the panther in form and fierceness. 

462. These regions are also distinguished for the 
huge size of some of their animals and the beauty of 
others. The elephant, the hippopotamus and the 
cameleopard are from ten to fifteen feet in height. The 
great boa or anaconda is sometimes thirty feet in length. 
The ostrich, the cassowary and the condor, resemble 
quadrupeds, rather than birds, in their size and 
strength. 

463. The antelope, the leopard, the zebra, and 
other animals of this zone are remarkably beautiful. 
The numerous birds are adorned with the richest plu- 
mage, and the feathers of the ostrich and the bird of 
paradise are the ornaments of kings. 

464. In the Torrid Zone, serpents are most numer* 
ous and poisonous. The air is clouded with insects 
also, whose sting is extremely painful, and some, like 
the locusts, move in such immense bodies, that they 
destroy the vegetation of whole countries. 

QtiesHons. — How are animals distributed on the earth? 
What are the most useful domestic animals f Where are 
these and some other animals found f Where are they found 
in the greatest perfection? In what regions and countries 
are the horse and the ox used as beasts of burden ? (See 
the view in the Atlas.) Describe the same particulars 
▼ith regard to the ass and mule, the llama, the camel uid 
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the elephant. What anunals are used for food ? What othor 
articles of value are obtained from these animals ? In what re- 
gions, &c. do you find furred animals chiefly, and what are the 
principal ? What other useful animals are mentioned, what 
are their uses, and where are they found ? Where are the lion, 
the tiger, and the most terrible beasts of prey, found ? What 
else is remarkable among the animals of the torrid and hot re- 
gions ? What are some of the most beautiful ? What can you 
say o£ the serpents and insects? Examine the view of animals 
in the Atlas, and mention the regions and countries in which 
each is usually found. ' 

MINERALS. 

465. Minerals are Dot distributed on the earth ac- 
cording to climates, like animals and vegetables. But 
by the care and kindness of Providence, those which 
are most necessary to man, are found in almost all 
countries ; and others are more or less abundant, ac- 
cording to their importance. 

466. It is remarkable also, that the most barren^por- 
tions of the earth abound most in mineral treasures. 

467. The most valuable minerals are the metals, 
and the ores from which they are extracted. 

468. The most common and useful of the metals are 
iron, copper, lead and tin ; the more scarce and precious 
metals, gold and silver, are chiefly used for money. 

469- The diamond, topaz, agate and other precious 
stones, which are rare, are valued principally for 
their beauty. The more common minerals, as coal, 
salt, &c. are important to our comfort and life. 

470. In our own country, and in most others, min* 
eral springs ^ are often found, some warm and some 
containing iron, salt,, or other minerals, which are 
very useful in the cure of diseases. 

The following tables show the situation of the most 
important minerals and mineral springs. 

Quu/t09U. — ^How are minerals distributed on the earth? 
What is remarkable concerning them? What are the most 
useful minerals ? Which are the most important metals ? What 
can you say of other minerals f What mineral springs are found ? 
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ARTS AND MANUFACTURES. 
47 1 . Among saTsge nations there; are no distinct trades, 
but each man builds his own but, and makair' %r him- 
self the few instruments, clothes, &c. which he uses,^ 

472. Among civilized nations, each person UBuallj 
attends only to one art or trade, except in Norwiy and 
Russia, where every family generally makes it%, own 
furniture, tools and clothes. 

473. By the division of trades every thing can be 
made more easily and perfectly than among savages. 
Thus a man who makes clothes only, makes them better 
Kud more easily than if he attempted to make bocUs and 
tools also. 

« 

474. It is. very difficult to till the ground, prepare 
our food, or make houses, clothing, and other things 
we need, without tools and instruments made of metal, 
such as ploughs, knives, &c. 

^ 475. The art of working metals is therefore the 
most important of all the mechanic arts, and is said 
to form half the employment of civilized men. [ - 

476. It is unknown to savages, and not well under- 
stood among barbarous nations, and they are there- 
fore imperfect in all the arts of civilized life. 

477- Among the half-civiUzed nations, particularly 

the Turks and Chinese, some branches of this art are 

well understood. It has been brought to the greatest 

' perfection in Germany, England, France, and other 

countries of Europe. 

478. Barbarous nations are not well acquainted wiA 
the art of tilling the ground. It is said tiiat in China 
and Japan, it is better understood than among us. 

479' The various arts practised anwng us and other 
civilized nations, for cooking and preserving grain, 
meat and other articles used for food, are scarcely known 
among savage nations. But it is remarkable that 
almost all nations, civilized and barbarous, have learn- 
^^ edto make intoxicating liquors, usually from the juice 
Ipf vegetables. 
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480. Most savage and barbarous nations form their 
clothing from the skins of animals. Some of these 
nations understand the art of making them soft and 
pliable like leather. 

481. Some barbarous nations make a kind of felt, 
for their covering ; others, as in Polynesia, clothe them- 
selves in mats, or in a kind of cloth resembling paper, 
made of the bark of trees. Some on the Eastern Con- 
tinent are acquainted with.the art of weaving cloth. 

482. Among civilised and half-civilized nations, 
hemp, flax, cotton, wool and silk, ^ are woven into va- 
rious kinds of cloth, which are used for clothing and 
other important purposes- 

483. We obtain the finest carpets and shawls from 
Turkey and Persia, and the manufacture of cloths 
from cotton and silk is best understood among the 
half-civilized nations of Asia. 

484. The manufacture of cloths is also carried to 
a high degree of perfection in Great Britain, France, 
Italy and Germany. 

485. These nations, with Holland, Switzerland and 
Italy, have supplied a greater part of the civilized 
world with cloths. Great Britain is most distinguished 
for the quantity and excellence of its cloth manufactures. 

486. The people of the United States have been 
rapidly improving in the manufacture of cloths with- 
in a few years, especially in the northern states. 
Many kinds are now made as well as in Europe. 

487. Most barbarous nations practice the art ofpotte^ 
ry in some rude way. The Chinese porcelain, or china 
ware, was formerly superior to any found in Europe. 
It is now equalled only in France, Germany and Eng- 
land, which furnish most of the fine crockery we use. 

488. The instruments used by us in the art of build- 
ing are unknown among savages ; and they general- 
ly live in rude huts, little better than those made by 
the beaver, and other animals. 
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489. The buildings of barbarous nations are not tnncb 
better than those of savages ; and it is only among ci- 
vilized nations that this art is perfectly understood. 

490. The 9Tis of navigation and printing ^re unknovirn 
to savage and barbarous nations, and only imperfectly 
known to the Chinese and other half-civilized nations. 

4^1. The Chinese, Japanese and Birmans cut out 
blocks of wood for printing each page in a book, which 
cannot be used for any other. Civilized nations priot 
from moveable types, which naif be used for many 
books in succession, and require much less labour. 

492. Painting and sculpture^ of a rude kind, are 
«imong the first arts learned by savages. They weie 
used to convey information and preserve the histoiy 
of events among the American Indians, especially the 
Mexicans* 

493. They are carried to perfection only in Italy, 
and the most refined nations of Europe. 

^uestioTU, — Are there any distinct trades among savage na- 
tions? What change is made when men beciome civUized? 
What is the effect of this change ? What is the most important 
art, and why ? Is this art known to savage and barbarous na* 
tions ? Is it known to half-civilized nations ? What can you say 
of agriculture, or the art of tilling the^ground? What nations 
understand the art of cooking and preservii^ food best ? What 
nations make intoxicating liquors ? What is the clothing of 
savage and barbarous nations, generally? What exceptions 
are there to this? Whatvis the clothing of civilized nations ? 

Where is the manufacthre of the various kinds of doth un- 
derstood? Which are the principal manufacturing nations? 
What has been done* in the U. States, as to manufactures? 
What nations understand pottery ? What can you say of the 
buildings of savages ? What of those in barbarous nations? 
What important arts are mentioned next, and to whom are 
ihey known ? How do the Chinese print ? What nations un- 
derstand painting and sculpture ? What nations excel in them ? 

CANALS. 

494. Canals are artificial passages for water, usually 
made to unite two rivers or portions of the sea, for in- 
land navigation. 
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495. They often pass under moantains^ a^ often 
flow in aqueducts over rivers, being suppliet with 
water from some higher stream or lake. 

496. On the Nile, the Euphrates and the Rhine, ^r 
some distance above their mouths, canals are formed to 
drain the land, which answer tl^ purposes of naviga- 
tion. : >' 

497. In the Netherlands, they serve as roads, on 
which the people travel in boats through all parts of 
the conntry. 

498. China is most distinguished for the length and 
size of its canals, some of which are lai^e enough to 
receive ships. The Imperial Canal of China is 500 
miles long, and at its termination in the Hoang-Ho, 
one fifth of a mile wide. 

499* The principal canals in Russia are from the 
Volga to the Neva and the Don. Connected with the 
great rivers of Siberia, they form an inland navigation, 
almost complete, from the Amour of Tartary and the 
Pacific Ocean, to the Baltic and Mediterranean Seas. 

600. In Prussia there are canals which connect the 
Vistula with the Oder and the Elbe. ^.^ 

501. From the Baltic Sea, a canal is cut across the 
southern part of Denmark to the North Sea. The 
Rhone is also connected by several canals in France, 
with the Seine and the Loire. In this way there is an 
inland navigation from the Baltic to the Mediterranean. 

602. The largest canal in France, and indeed in Eu- 
rope, is the Canal Royal of Languedoc, 180 miles in 
length, from the Mediterranean to the river Garonne. 

603. There are numerous canals in England and 
Scotland. Twenty-two of these connect the North 
Sea with the Irish Sea. 

604. The Grand Trunk, uniting Liverpool by the 
rivers Mersey and Trent, to Hull, is 99 miles long. 
It has a branch of 90 miles to the Thames, and another 
of 40 to the River Severn. 



^ 
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505 ^n ^^6 United States, a number of canals, soDic 

of tb^m 6 or 7 miles long, have been cut around the 

faikof our principal rivers. North Carolina contaias 

tvo of this kind ; Virginia twelve; New York tw#; 

and Massachusetts and New Hampshire, several more. 

606. The greatest work of this kind, yet accom- 
plished in our country, is the Grand Canal of New- 
York, extending 350 miles, from the Hudson river to 
Lake Erie. {See map of the United States.) 

507. The longest canals now completed in the U. 
States are 1st, The Grand (or Erie) Canal of New 
York ; £d, the Union Canal, uniting the Schuylkill 
70 miles with the Susquehannah ; 3d, from L. Cham- 
plain to the Hudson 64 miles, and from the Hudson 
to the Delaware, 64 miles ; 4th, the Middlesex Canal 
from the Merrimack River to Boston, 30 miles. 

Q,uestion», — What are canals? How are thej often con- 
Btructed f What is the chief object of canals, at the mouths 
of some great rivers? What country is most distinguished for 
its canals ? What is the length and size of the Imperial Ca- 
nal of China? What places are connected by meani^ of it? 
(See the map.) What are the chief canals of Russia, and what 
great inland navigation is nearly completed by them? De- 
scribe the course by inland waters, with two portages by land, 
from the Amour to the Baltic and the Mediterranean. 

What canals in Prussia, and what seas are connected by 
them ? What is the nearest water communication from the 
eastern part of the Baltle to the Rhone and other rivers of 
France? Which is the longest canal in France? What can you 
say of the canals of England and Scotland ? Where is the 
Grand Trunk, what branches has it ? What ports are thus 
connected ? . What are the most common canals in the United 
States? Which is the longest? What are the longest canals 
completed ? 

COMMERCE. 

508. In almost every country the people are in want of 
some things found in other countries, while they have more of 
other things than they need; and this gives rise to commerce. 

509. Thus in the United States we have more wheat and 
cotton than we need, and therefore we send it to other coun- 
tries, in exchange for coffee, sugar and cloths, of wliich we are 

^^ in want. * 
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BlOi The oommerco of savage nations is generally the ex- 
change of one kind of goods for another. As this is not always 
convenient, civiUzed nations use money to exchange for every 
thing. 

511. Thus, if our cotton is worth more than the doth, &c. 
we obtain from Europeans, they give us money to pay the dif- 
ferencQ ; and as the Chinese do not want our productions we 
send the money to buy tea from ^em. 

512. Gpld, silver and copper coins are the mo;riey of civilized 
and balf'<nvilized nations; but among savage and barbarous 
nations, .beads, shells or even grains of salt are used as money. 

513. The arts of ship-building and navigation are well un- 
derstood, among civilizied nations only, who are thus enabled 
to'eftrry oh commerce by sea, with all parts of the world. 

S14; The inhabitants of Turkey and Barbary, many of 
whoiDi.aire. Greeks, are the only half-civilized nations, who un- 
derstand these arts in any considerable degree; and their com- 
meroin is chiefly on the Mediterranean Sea. 

515. The Chinese, and other half-civilized nations, are so 
imper^tly acquainted with navigation and ship-building, that 
their commerce is chiefly in their own country, by means of 
rivers and canals. 

516. In the *dry and desert countries of Asia and Africa, 
commerce is chiefly carried on over land. The merchants 
travel with camels, in large bodies, called caravans^ which go 
and return at certain periods. A similar trade is carried on 
over the Andes of S. America, with mules and llamas. 

517^ The trade of savage and barbarous nations is very lim- 
ited, because they have UtUc to give in exchange, and their 
ignorance of navigation prevents Sieir going to any great dis- 
tance from the land. 

518. The most commercial nations of the world are Great 
Britain, the United States, France, Spain, Russia, Portugal, 
and the Netherlands. 

519. The commerce of Spain, Portugal and Holland, which 
was chiefly with her colonies, has very much declined. That 
of Russia is rapidly increasing. 

520. The slups of the United States, as well as those of 
Gteat Britain, go in great numbers, to every part of the 
world, and obtain its productions and manufactures, usually ii^ 
exchange for those of their own country. 

521. The amount of shipping from the ports of the United 
States is nearly equal to that of Great Britain, and exceeds 
th^ of any oth^r nation whose commerce is known. 

17 * 
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Q%iesli(ms, — Do men usually find all they want in their own 
coun^ ? What arises from this, and what example can yoa 
give ? How is commerce carried on in savage and in eivilaed 
nations? Give an example. What kind of money is in use? 
What arts are important to commerce, and what nations un- 
derstand them ? What half-civilized nations understand these 
arts ? What can you say of other half-civilized nations, and 
which are they.' What means of internal commerce arc there 
in China, India, and the Islands of Asia ? (See the map^ and 
chapter on cancUt,) Describe the commerce of Afiica and oth- 
er dry countries. Of South America. 

What can you say of the trade of savage and barbarous na- 
tions ? What are the most distinguished commercial nations (^ 
the world ? What can you say of Spain and some otiiers of 
these ? Is the commerce of the United States and Great Bri- 
tain extensive ? How is the commerce of the United States, 
aompared with that of other nations? Mention some of the 
principal articles we use, and where we must send to obtain 
them, and where the best can be procured ; as coffee, cloths, 
oranges, porcelain, precious stones, metals, &c. (iSee the account 
of productions^ manufactures^ Sic) 

LITERATURE. 

5!22. The savage and barbarous nations of the world cannot 
write their languages, and have no books to teach or preserve 
what they know. 

523. They can keep an account of events, only by drawing 
pictures of them, or by songs and stories, which they remem- 
ber and teach to their children. 

B24. Among the Tartars, Arabs, Laplanders and other bar- 
barous nations, these songs and stories are repeated in public, 
to amuse large assemblies. 

525. Savage and barbarous nations are ignorant of Astrono- 
my, PhilosopEy, Geography, and even of Arithmetic; and 
many nations cannot count more than ten. 

526. The half-civilized nations of Asia and Africa write their 
languages, and have books for teaching and preserving their 
knowledge. 

527. They understand Arithmetic, and something of other 
parts of the Mathematics and Astronomy; but they know 
scarcely any thing of Philosophy, Chemistry, Geography and 
other sciences. 

628. Most languages are written from the left hand of the 
page, across to the right, like ours ; but the Arabic, Pensian 
and some other languages of Asia, are written from tho 
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right to the left, and the Chinese, in columns from the top to 
the bottom.* 

529. Among the civilized nations of the world, the sciences 
are well understood, and there are numerous books. 

530. Great Britain, France and Germany, including part of 
Austria and Prussia, are most distinguished for learned men 
ajid discoveries in science ; and from them most of our learning 
has been derived. 

531. Sweden, Denmark, Holland, Switzerland, Italy and 
Spain are respectable for science and learning, but Sweden 
holds the highest rank among these nations. 

532. Portugal, Turkey, Poland, and Norway, are now less 
distinguished for learned men than any other parts of Europe. 

533. Russia has been advancing for 100 years from a state 
of Barbarism; the sciences are now understood and cultivated 
in the principal towns and universities, and the emperor does 
much to promote them. 

534. Almost all the valuable knowledge of European nations 
is found in the United States^ but the number of our learned 
men is far less than in many of them. 

Questions. — What is a distinguishing 'characteristic of sav- 
age and barbarous nations ? How do Uiey keep an account of 
events f What is common among the Tartars and some other 
nations ? What is the state of ^owledge among savage and 
barbarous nations f What can you say of .the languages and 
state of knowledge in half-civilized nations ? How are most 
languages written ? 

In what nations are the sciences understood ? What nations 
are now most distinguished for science ? What is the state of 
Italy, Spain, Holland, Sic, ? ^ Iif what countries of Europe is 
learning neglected ? What can you say of Russia ? How do tho 
United States compare with European countries in learning ? 

EDUCATION. 

535. In civilized countries, numerous universities and colleges 
are establirfied, to give instruction in all branches of learning 
and science. 

536. Tho number of instructors and students in the celebrat- 
ed universities of Europe is greater than in ours, the course of 
instruction more extensive, and the libraries much larger : but 
far less attention is paid to the conduct and improvement of the 
pupils. 

* The whole number of languages known, is stated by Ade- 
lung, to be 3,000, of which 1,2& are in America. 
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537. There are ako rniivendltes among half-ciyilized nations; 
but they are devoted to the instruction of their priests and 
puhlic officers, in their religion and laws. 

538. In many eonntries distinfiiished for their learned nien» 
the common people are veiy ignorant, for want of schools ; 
while in others, like the United Sifrtes, which have not so many 
learned men, the common peopU are generally well eda< 
cated. 

539. The Chinese, Japanese and Birmans print books from 
blocks of wood, but in half-civilized nations generally, they 
are written on leaves or rolls of parchment, and are so expul- 
sive, that the rich only can buy them. 

540. In civilized countries, books are printed firom types, at 
a very cheap rate, and it ia much more easy for the poor to 
obtain knowledge. 

541. It is the remark of an £uropean writer, concerning the 
United States, that ** the great body of the American people is 
better educated than the bulk of any European community." 

542. Our schools are so numerous, and instruction is so easily 
obtained, that few are found, at least in the northern parts of 
the United States, who cannot read and write, and information 
is constantly spread by books and news-papers. 

543. Schools fbr the poor have been long established in 
Scotland, Iceland, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Holland and 
Switzerland, And the common people of thc^e countries, are 
generally taught to read and write. 

544. in England th^ education of the common people is not 
so good ; but numerous schools have been established within a 
few years for the education of the poor. 

545. The common people* of France are very ignorant. 
Those of Ireland in a much lower state. In Russia, Poland 
and Austria, the lower classes are generally slaves to the no- 
bles, and almost barbarous. But all these countries have be- 
gun to establish schools for their , instruction. 

546. In most parts of Germany and the south of Europe the 
poor are extremely ignorant, and are left without instruction. 

547. In South America and the European colomes of the 
East and West Indies, there .are some m^ of education ; but 
few schools are established, and the common people are very 
ignorant. 

548. In the half-civilized nations of Asia and Africa, children 
of the higher classes learn to read and write. The poor ara 
usually taught only fnome mechanic art. 
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'Questions. — What institutions of learning are there among 
civilized nations? Compare those of Europe and the U. States. 
Are there similar institutions in half-civilized coimtries ? Are 
the common people always weU educated where there are many 
learned men ? How do the books of half-civilized nations dif- 
fer from oursP What effect has this on the state of learning? 

What is the state of education in the U. States ? What are 
the effects of schools among us ? Where have public schools 
been long known ? What is the state of education in England ? 
What i/the state of the common people in Prance — Ireland- 
Russia— ^Poland and Austria P->^In the south of Europe f In 
South America and other colonies f What can you say of the 
schools of the half-civilized nations? 

MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF NAflONS. 

FOOD. '' . 

549. The food of savage nations consist^'t^efly of fish and 
wild aiumals, with such fruits and nourishyig vegetables as 
they can find. 

550. Some tribes of South America and Africa, who are 
called cannibals, are accustomed to eat human flesh ; and seve- 
ral in the islands of the Pacific Ocean feast on the bodies of 
their enemies killed or taken in war. 

551.' Barbarous nations who lead a wandering life, like the 
Tartars, live principally on the milk and flesh of their cattle, 
sheep, camels and horses ; but those who are'more settled, like 
the inhabitants of Polynesia and Africa, depend chiefly on the 
fruits of the earth. 

552. The half-civilized nations in ^e hot countries of Asia 
and Africa, live chiefly on rice and other vegetables ; and the 
crowded population of Southern Asia renders food so scarce, 
that the poor are glad to cat mice, lizards, and even worms and 
insects. 

553. In warm climates, wines made from the juice of grapes 
and the palm tree, with beer and other exhilarating liquors 
made of rice and other vegetables, are the principal drinks. 

554. In temperate and cold countries, more animal Ssod is 
used, with spirituous liquors distilled from grain ak&d-' fruits, 
and among the Tartars, even from milk. 

555. In the countries near the polar circles, flesh or fish is 
the principal food of the inhabitants ; and among the Green- 
landers, Esquimaux, and other nations living near the sea, the 
oil extracted from whales, seals and other marine animals is 
much used for food. 

556u In these countries, grain and vegetables are so scarce^ 
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that they often grind the bark of trees to make bread, and in 
some parts even their cattle are fed on fish, for want of grass or 
vegetables. 

557. In America flesh is the principal food of all classes ; bat 
in Europe, the poor subsist chio% on vegetables and fish. i 

558. Tea is the most common drink in China and Japan, and j 
toffee^ in Arabia, Turkey and Persia. ' 

559. Both tea and coffee are much used in Europe & Nortl] 
America ; but matte^ or the tea of South America is generally 
used in the southern parts of that country. 

QuesH<ms, — What is the principal food of savage nations.' 
Mention some of these nations. Are there any nations who eat 
human flesh ? What is the food of barbarous nations general* 
ly ? What of half-civilized nations f Mention some of them. 
What drinks are common in warm climates f What kind of 
food and drink are most common in cold countries ^ Whatia 
the principal food in the countries near the polar circle ^ Are 
vegetables abundant in these countries ? What are the kinds 
of food most used in America and Europe ? In what countries 
are tea and coffee the most common drinks ? What are com- 
mon in America ? 

DRESS A.ND ORNAMENTS. . 

560. In warm climates, savage and barbarous nations are 
usually almost naked; and the poor, even in half-civilized I 
countries, wear very little clothing. 

561. The skins of animals are generally used for clothing, 
among savage and barbarous nations. 

562. The Tartars dress in horse hides, and many of the Asiat- j 
ics and Africans, and even of the Russians, in sheep skins, with 
the wool turned inwards in winter, and outwards in summer. 

563. The people of Polynesia, and some other barbarous coim- 
tries, dress in mats of reeds 6r straw, or in cloth made of bark. 

564. Civilized and half-civilized nations, and some of the 
jbarbarous nations of Africa, dress in cloths of linen, cotton, silk 
and woollen. . 

565. Cotton and silk are most used in warm countries ; linen 
and w<^llen in colder climates ; and in very cold countries, furs ' 
are used in addition. j 

566. I^e dress of the half-civilized nations of Asia and M* 
rica, is generally a robe, with a close vest, large drawers, and a 
turban or cap on the head ; and females are covered froin head 
to foot with a thick veil, which conceals the whole face ezoeftt 
the eyes. 

567. Civilized nations generally have a tight dress for males, 
^and a loose flowing dress for females. They are made in 

\ 
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4 

different forms which are often changed; while the fashions of 
Asiatic nations continue always the same. 

568. The Russians, Poles and Hungarians dress more like 
Asiatics than Europeans. 

569. The Asiatic nations generally wear long hoards : hut 
Europeans, except in Russia and Norway, cut them off, and 
the Indians of America pluck them out. 

670. The Chinese, some of the Tartars and the Poles shave 
their heads, except a single lock of hair on the crown. ^ 

571. Among civilized nations, gold and jewels are worn in 
the ears, and on the neck, wrists and head, often with the ad-^ 

dition of feathers. 

672. Besides these ornaments, savage and harharous nations 
frequently wear rings in the nose and lips, and they are very 
fond of adorning themselves with feathers and pieces of glass 

and metal. 

673. In some nations of Europe it is common for females to 
paint their faces. The same custom prevails among savage 
and harharous nations, but they use a grealwr number of colours, 
and frequently blacken their teeth and eyebrows. 

574. Savages are also accustomed to paint their bodies, and 
cover them with marks or scars to render themselves beautiful 
or terrible, especially when they are going to war. 

Qtw;«/ton«.— What can you say of the dress of nations m 
warm climates? What is used for clothing among savages? 
What skms are used among tho Tartars and other barbarous 
nations > What is used for dress in Polynesia ? What among 
civilized and half-civilized nations? What are most used m 
warm cUmates, and what in others ? What is the dress of half- 
civilized nations? What of civilized nations? What European 
nations dress in the Asiatic manner ? What nations wear long 
beards, and what is the custom of otiier nations ? What na- 
tions shave the head ? What ornaments are used by civilized 
nations? What are those used bv savages ? Where is it cus- 
tomary to paint the face ? How do savages attempt to unprove 
-their appearance ? 

HABITATIONS. 

675. The American Indians and other savages Ihre in hute 
iMult of stakes, twigs or bark, often plastered with earth, with 
a hole in tlie roof to let out the smoke. 

^6.1n Ae frozii regions of Lapland, Siberia, &c. they usu- 
aUv huild th<ar huts half under ground, that they mav be 
waUer, and no opening is left for tiie smoke, except the door. 

5T7 The Tartara, Arabs and other wandering nations live m 
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tents of felt or cloth, which they remove from place to place. 
{See p, 135 and 141.) 

678. Some harbarons nations in warm climates, especially in 
Poljmesia, build very neat huts of canes, lined and covered with 
mats. 

579. The houses of the higher classes in Europe and Asia, are 
usually of brick or stone, and in the warm countries, are built 
with an open court or square in the centre, and with flat too&. 

580. la Asia, and in Poland, Ireland, Portugal and some other 
parts of Europe the habitations of the poor are miserable cot- 
tages formed or plastered with clay, and thatched with leaves 
or straw ; and far inferior to the poorest usually seen in our own 
country. These have usually but one room for all the family, 
and often no floor or bed, but the ground covered with straw. 

581. Among savage and barbarous nations, and oven^in Ire- 
land, Poland and Russia, the cattle and other beasts often live 
in the same room with the fiimily to which they belong-. In 
the countries on the Mediterranean, the lower story of the 
house is commonly veed as a stable. 

582. The Asiatics have little furniture in their houses, as they 
are accustomed to sit, eat and sleep on a part of the floor, whioi 
is made higher than the rest, and covered with carpets. 

Qtiestions, — ^What account is given of the habitations of sav- 
age nations ? How are they built in the frozen regions ? What 
are those of wandering barbarians f Of the Australasians and 
the Siamese f {Step. 144 and 149.) What in warm climates, 
among barbarous nations f What can you say of the houses of 
the rich in Europe and Asia? What of those of the poor com- 
pared with those of our country ? Where are cattle kept among 
barbarous nations ? In the countries on the Mediterranean f 
How do the Asiatics sit and sleep ? 

STATE OF SOCIETY. 

583. Among Christian nations, the sick, the aged, and the 
feeble are taken care of, and there are numerous hospitals and 
asylums for the distressed. 

584. In Pagan and Mahometan countries, such institutions 
are scarcely known, and the poor and unfortunate are not usu- 
ally treated with kindness. 

585. Among Pagans, it is common to leave a person to drown 
or perish, without trying to assist him ; and the Tartars, and 
many savage nations, are accustomed to leave the sick, the de- 
formed and the aged, oven their own parents and cHildro^, to 
perish in solitary places. 
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586. The Christian religion requires men to be kind and be- 
nevolent to all, of every nation ; and among Christian nations, 
even enemies, taken in war, are usually treated with kindness. 

587. Mahometans think it right to injure or kill any person 
of another religion ; and among Mahometan and Pagan na- 
tions, those taken in war are ma^e slaves, or cruelly treated. 

588. Among civilized nations the laws do not sdlow private 
revenge ; but in savage and barbarous nations, each man re- 
venges himself^ by killmg or injuring those who offend him. 

589. In all savage and barbarous countries, females are oblig- 
ed to carry burdens and perform the most severe labours, while 
the men are sleeping or amusing themselves. 

590. In China they are often obliged to drag the plough ; in 
Greenland they fish with their husbands at sea ; and even in 
Germany, Sweden and other parts of Europe, they are accus- 
tomed to labour in the field. 

591. Among half-civilized nations females are regarded as 
slaves, of no use but to serve and amuse their husbands, espe- 
cially in Mahometan countries. In China, Java, Circaesia 
and almost all barbarous and savage nations, they are bought 
and sold as wives, without their own consent. 

592. In most half-civilized countries, females receive no in- 
struction, except in music, dancing and embroidery ; they are 
not permitted to converse with men oven of their own families ; 
and they are often treated with the greatest cruelty by their 
husbands. 

593. The inhabitants of Thibet and someof the Asiatic Isl- 
ands, are the only half-civilized people who treat females with 
respect and kindness. 

594. In Hindoostan and China great numbers of infants, 
particularly females, are destroyed every year, from the pov- 
erty of the people, or as an act or religious worship. 

Ques/toTu.— Where do we find hospitals and asylums for the 
distressed? What parts of the world are Christian? (See 
Chart.'^ Are there such institutions in Pagan and Mahometan 
countnes ? Mention these countries. How are the sick and ' 
aged treated among the Tartars P How are prisoners taken in 
war treated among Christian nations f How among Mahome- 
tans and Pagans ? In what nations is revenge forbidden ? How 
are females treated in savage and barbarous nations ? How are 
they employed in China, and other countries mentioned? 
How are they regarded among half-civilized nations? What 
instruetion and treatment do they receive ? In what half-civi- 
lized countries are females treated kindly ? In what countries 
are infants destroyed ?' 

18 
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COMPARATIVE TABLES 

OV KITBRS, UOVKTAUfBt OITIBB AND COUNTRIES, UNIYEKSITIBS, 
LIBBARIBB AND MISSIOMABV STATIONS, ACCENTBD FOB PRO- 
NUHCIATION. 

NoTB.-*-7%e names marked wUh an asierisk {*) are not found on 
the map. Those in liaik belong to the Western continent^ and 
those in Roman letters to the Eastern. 

Rules for Pronuftdation, 
Ou is ttsoally pronounced as oo, as in Amour, Toalouse, Rouen, 
Mourzouk, &c. ; ei and te as ee, as in Kiel, Kiev, Dnieper, Dniester, 
Niemen, Liege, Tanker* and Drontheim, &c.; i as e, in Trieste, 
Mobile, Guayaquil, St. Augustine, Porto Rico, &c. ; a as aw^ as in 
Raleigh, Altamaha, Ottawa, Wabash ; a€ as a, in Hoerlem ; tut as 
WA, in Guayaquil, G-vatimala, &c. ; eaux as o, in Bordeaux, &c. ; 
ch as ft, in Munich, Zurich, Bucharest, Cherson, Mocha, Ghiapa, 
Chimborazo ; g is idlent in Bologna, Cologne, Ca^hari ; SchuylkUl 
is pronounced Schoolkill ; Leipsic, Lipesic ; Marseilles, Marsails 
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